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Pretty soon telephone operators will take over here . . . but 
not until these men finish what they're doing 


For these are Western Electric people . . . some of our staff 
of 17,500 installers . . . finishing up a new Western Electric 
switchboard for a dial central office before it's put into 
service by your Bell telephone company. This is part of our 
job as the manufacturing unit of the Bell System 
helping to provide more and better telephone service for 
America. We've been doing it now for over 70 years 


Today, in addition to regular telephone duties, we're also 
working directly for Uncle Sam... making radar fire 
control systems for guns, radar bombing systems for planes 
electronic control and firing systems for guided missiles and 
special communications equipment for the Armed Forces 
With us it’s full speed ahead on both jobs! 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
SINCE 1882 





HOW 
LONG 
ISA 
RUBBER BAND ? 


Obviously, a rubber band is as long as 
its stretch, or even more important, as long 
as the life of its stretch. Oxidation, aided 
by light and heat, robs rubber of its 
strength and elasticity. 

Search for better anti-oxidants—to keep 
rubber elastic longer—never ends. Now 
Shell chemists, using petroleum as the 
basic raw material, are producing a 
strikingly successful one: IONOL®. 

Manufacturers find it makes rubber 
more useful. When natural or synthetic 
rubber is compounded with a trace of 
Ionol, prolonged exposure to heat, light 
and air has little effect. Even white 
rubber products resist discoloration, 
keep their life. 

Te ee 


Development of Ionol is another example 
of Shell Chemical’s partnership with 
industry and agriculture. Application of 
petroleum chemistry to your needs is our 
constant purpose. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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Sketch chewy, ersengement of Webster Wal- 


TRU-PERIMETER 
HEATING 
at a Country Club 


At the Carolina Country Club in 
Raleigh, N. C., forced hot water 
Webster Walvector (some under 
the floor) keeps the big windowed 
clubhouse comfortable. 


There are many floor length win- 
dows and sliding glass-pane! doors 
overlooking terraces on three sides 
of the building. Tru-Perimeter 
Heating with Webster Walvector 
solved the resulting heating prob- 
lem. Webster Baseboard Heating 


Carolina Country Club, Raleigh, N. C. Wm. 
Henley Deitrick, Inc., Architect. Strong & 
Harmon, General Contractors. Smith & Mills 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Heating Contractors. 


and standard Webster Walvector 
are used as required in the club- 
house. A separate locker building 
has a Webster-Nesbitt Series R 
Unit Heater. 

Investigate Webster Tru-Perimeter 
Forced Hot Water Heating for your 
difficult-to-heat building. Write us 
or see your Webster representative. 

Address Dept. BW-1 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Ch) ela lithe 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
3 





sveryone Can Count o or 


VEEDER-ROO 


This REEL CONTROL BOX, 
complete with its built-in counting 
mechanism, indicates the number 
of feet of antenna reeled in and 
out of certain types of military 
aircraft. Manufactured completely 
by Veeder-Root, including outside 
bakelite cover and box, this unit 
shows another imaginative appli- 
cation of the universal language 
of direct-reading Countrol. 

Now if you, in any of your 
defense work,* have a counting 
problem, then you can count on 
Veeder-Root to help you in every 
possible way. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. « GREENVILLE, 8.C. 
Montreal 2, Canada «+ Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 


“Counts Everything on Earth” 








’ Large Pittsburgh communications company’s VMP MOBILFIREWALL installation separates fire secure area from offices. 


p 
JAOBILFIREWALLS 


Approved And Labeled One-Hour Movable Steel Fire Partition 


(2) VMP’s “B-Label” door, and Un- 
derwriters’ approved 1% hour fire 
door, 

(3) A full line of non-combustible 
movable steel partitions (MOBIL- 
WALLS) for use where a one- 


hour MOBILFIREWALL is not 
required. 


Why buy anything less when you can 
buy the best — buy VMP! 


R 3507-1 
Merce 10,1952 
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Fire endurance test furnace temperatures 


FREE: MOBILFIREWALL brochure, 
complete with detailed eigt ow 
which fully describe these labe 
one-hour movable steel fire partitions. 
Write Department BW-1, Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation, 1112 
First National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pacemaker to progress in partition design and engineering 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Also leading manufacturers of steel doors and frames, library stacks 
and equipment, and conveyors for vertical and horizontal tranamission. 





Now you can design and redesign fire 
secure areas in accordance with your 
changing needs. You effect substantial 
savings by relocating your VMP 
MOBILFIREWALLS without new con- 
struction costs. You secure savings, too, 
in prevention of dust damage to elec- 
tronic and other sensitive machinery in- 
volved in relocating masonry fire walls. 


An exclusive development of Virginia 


Uneaxposed face before fire endurance teat 


Underwriters’ Laboratories fire test required that exterior surface temper- 
atures must not show an increase of more than 
temperature when interior surfaces have been exposed 

of 1700° F. in one hour from a heat souree originatin ne in a confined space. 
Then the exposed surfaces of the VMP MOBILFIRE 


“ orre , ~ 
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Metal Products Corporation, the nation’s 
leading designers, manufacturers and 
erectors of movable steel partitions, the 
VMP MOBILFIREWALL interlocks 
with VMP standard steel MOBILWALL 
partitions to provide highly flexible 
space utilization of fire secure areas 
combined with offices, laboratories, and 
production space. Only 3%” thick, hand- 
some VMP MOBILFIREWALLS occupy 
a minimum of usable floor area. 


Exposed face before fire endurance test 


250° F. over ambient 
posed to temperature rise 


ALL were subjected 








to the impact of a hose stream of 30 lbs. pressure from a 1%” 
full minute, without any break through of water or fire. Note how the VMP 
MOBILFIREWALL withstood conditions of this test for over a full hour 
Of all movable steel partitions tested, only VMP MOBILFIREWALL has 
successfully met all conditions of this test to earn Underwriters’ approval. 


eS . The Only Underwriters’ 
wy, 


Save Substantially On Fire Insurance 
Premiums. Ask your own insurance 
broker or agent how much you'll save in 
premiums by installing the VMP 
MOBILFIREWALL. 


VMP Provides All Three Ways To Stop 
A Fire-— Cold. Only VMP offers all three 
means of stopping the spread of fire 
within buildings: 


(1) The new MOBILFIREWALL, 


Unexposed face after fire and hose stream test 
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Wyandotte Chemicals plays a part in 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL BOOM 


WYANDOTTE 


HEM 


Dunlop’s president, J. I. Simpson, knows that 
in Canada’s expanding industries, as in the United States, 
chemicals and chemical skills are vitally important 


Across from Wyandotte Chemicals’ headquarters on the Detroit River, Canada 
is enjoying the greatest industrial expansion in its history. 

Our location on the Great Lakes makes us as much a neighbor to this indus- 
trial area as to our own great industrial Midwest ... and our Canadian friends 
know that technical help in chemical application and supply is a need shared 
by all industries, regardless of international boundaries. 

In fact, Mr. James I. Simpson, president of Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada, feels that we can do an exceptionally 
valuable job in Canada where industrial growth is so rapid. ‘““Wyandotte 
technical help in chemical application to rubber formulations has certainly 
been of real value to us,” he adds. Whether yours is a Canadian or U.S. concern, 
may we help you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan, 


Offices in principal cities. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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’e company is a are of the Above: Wranvorrte technical repre- 
eae organization (90,000 em- sentatives discuss customer's rubber 


, Dunlop whips latex rubber to aerate it, Am fonged 
in the making of Pillofoam cushioning Dunlo 


(above). Still another ty pe of rubber (sponge) 
is made porous, by many manufacturers, 
with Wyanpotre Bicarbonate of Soda. 
Chemistry and chemical research help 
every industry. Skilled technical assistance 
is yours for the asking from Wyanporrs. 


ployees) which makes tires, industrial rubber 
products—drive belts and hose—Pillofoam 
cushioning, etc. Above: famous Dunlop golf 
balls being painted. Wranvorte, by the 
way, supplies Purecau*, the whitest pig- 
ment known, to paint manufacturers. 


formulas. Whatever your problems of chem 
ical application or supply, call us. You'll 
find Wyanporte is ready to provide the 
services of technicians who are capable of 
caring for your needs, from formulation 
to finished product, Contact us soon, 
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work with us in rubber development and research, whether or 
not it has meant immediate orders for them.’’ WyanpoTTe 
serves other industries, too: paper, petroleum, paint, soap, 
textile, glass, to name only a few. 


H. S. Pritchard, Dunlop’s General Sales Manager, displays 
an airplane tire. “We are proud of our achievements,” says 
Mr. Simpson. “We are grateful for the help we have received 
from others. WyANporre, for example, has always been ready to 


Tire cord (above) is starting through 

a series of calenders to have a film of 
rubber applied to it. WYANborTTEe serves 
the textile industry, too, with Carbose* for 
textile printing; Mercury Cell Caustic Soda 
for processing; and detergents for launder- 
ing; Pluronics* for wool scouring and dye 


leveling. 


Here, a worker is building a tire. Dunlop 

makes tires for cars, trucks, buses, air- 
craft and tractors. WyaNnporre, too, helps 
users of tractors: solutions of our Calcium 
Chloride give tractor tires extra weight, and 
won't freeze. On roads, Calcium Chloride 
is used for dust control in summer and ice 
control in winter. 


Dunlop’s Toronto display room shows 

their wide range of products: tires, in- 
dustrial rubber products, drive belts, hose, 
golf balls, ete. WYANDOTTE is also diversified 
—manufactures wetting agi letergents, 
metal cleaners, products [ shwashing 
and cleaning, soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine 
and other organic and inorga chemicals. 





How U.S. Rubber’s Permobond protects 


against acid and corrosion 


WELLE 


This tankcar rubber-lined by U. S. 
Rubber’s exclusive Permobond 
process transports hydrochloric acid. 
The area around the dome is Per- 
mobond-protected against splash. 
After more than 4 years of use, it 
shows no deterioration. 


Unlike metal, United States Rubber Company’s Per- ; 
mobond linings are not affected by acids and gases. Gets dae, nee protected with Por- 
Permobond linings are impermeable, and can be mobond, has been in service only 
: a¢ , - two years and already needs re- 
bonded or applied to almost any fabricated metal sec- placement. Original Permobond 
ion, bi 2m) 4 si > “0 . ” protection would have cost only a 
tion big or small, simple or complex. They save un leoatees at tie Goliad dlibane for this 
told millions in replacement costs every year. United expensive replacement. 

States Rubber Company engineers will gladly discuss 
your corrosion problerns with you. Very often they 
can install and thoroughly vulcanize Permobond to 


existing equipment. Write to address below. 











PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








If You Make 


Electronic 
Equipment 


To You, Belden’s 
Golden Anniversary Means 


—product performance that can 

come only from a “know-how” 

that has grown through actual 

service since the early days 
of the electrical industry. 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 

ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 


| 
em 


In the years 
that follow this 
program is 
—TO BE 
CONTINUED 








Plus Protection 
in Belden 
Hook-up Wire 








wl 


AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS —start with the right wire—a wire 
engineered for your product—for internal con- 
nections— power supply cords. 


CUT COSTS — in lower installation costs 

—in less production line wastes and fewer 

rejections upon inspection. Prevent fail- 

, ure in service—insure customer good 

» \ will. 

N CUT COSTS—specify Belden 

> Wire. Our engineers can dem- 

~ onstrate these advantages of 

os “wiring right.” Investigate, 
today. 

Belden Manufacturing Co. 

4689-A W. Van Buren St. 

Chicago 44, Illinois 








READERS REPORT 


se SA i ll 


No One-Hoss Town 


Dear Sir: 

In the Nov. 8, 1952, issue of Bust- 
NESS WEEK (page 102), there appeared 
an article (Milwaukee: More Than Beer 
Makes It Famous) . . . 

There is one clarification that we 
would like to offer. Under the caption 
“Geography is Kind,” it is stated that 
Milwaukee is served by three railroads 
and also that freight shipments to and 
from the east must be moved through 
Chicago. . . . No mention is made of 
the three eastern railroads which enter 
Milwaukee by way of car ferries. . . . 
These ferry lines are recognized ‘as ex- 
tensions of railroads and carry about 
300 loaded freight cars across Lake 
Michigan daily. . . . They provide direct 
service into the eastern territory so 
that it is not necessary to use the Chi- 
cago gateway for all of our eastern 
freight traffic. . . . 

Ray H. Wetssrop 
MILWAUKEE ASSN. OF COMMERCE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ignorance Doesn't Pay 


Dear Sir: 

I read in the Dec. 6, 1952, issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK (page 43) about adver- 
tising agencies consolidating. (Why 
Those Mergers on Madison Avenue?) 

My nephew will graduate next June 
from collec, majoring in advertising. 
Do you know that he cannot write a 
decent letter or conduct a conversation 
over the phone? He told me that he 
expects a salary of $400 a month to 
begin with. For what? I asked him 
where he got that idea. He told me 
that was a. oe they told him at college. 
I think that they better put different 
ideas in these young fellows’ heads. 

NaME WITHHELD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
¢ Don’t be too distressed about your 
nephew’s future. We don’t mean to 
advocate that he should quit college. 
For clarification, see next letter. 


It Pays to Be Ignorant 


Dear Sir: 

The great disparity in definition of 
“breakeven point” by the business ex- 
ecutive and accountant, as brought out 
in the article “What Does ‘Breakeven’ 
Mean?” ([BW—Dec.13’52,p158) brings 
to mind a story which your businessmen 
readers might enjoy. 

A fellow was sent to a business ad- 
ministration college by his father. The 
college, despairing of his seeming in- 
ability to grasp the terminology and 
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Pulling yourself out of a hole can be easy 


The Chicago Motor Club did it. Saved itself thousands 
of dollars and man-hours by modernizing its system of 
handling member service calls. 

Without a nimble record-keeping system, this Ameri- 
can Automobile Association affiliate with 250,000 mem- 
bers throughout Illinois ran into waste and confusion 
when winter brought 50,000 service calls per month. 
Verification of services by 1500 member garages got 6 
to 8 weeks behind. Confusion reigned when it snowed. 

Today, a member in trouble phones the Club’s main 
office. His report is recorded on a McBee Keysort card. 

Each service man carries a book of Keysort road ser- 
vice cards. These are used to report the disposition of 
the trouble and the time and mileage involved. 


At the Club’s main office, the Keysort cards serve as 
call records and as invoices for the member garages. 
Clerk-hours are saved and prompt payment is assured. 

By sorting and classifying the cards the Club obtains 
statistical data on breakdown causes. And because of 
Keysort’s flexibility it’s able to spread the workload 
among its member garages during an emergency. 

Management in every kind of business is using simple 
Keysort methods to solve record-keeping problems. 
Keysort requires no special personnel, no costly instal- 
lations. Pre-coded punched cards produce accurate and 
timely records at less cost than any other method 

Ask the McBee man nearest you about McBee’s 
potential in your business. Or write to us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
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Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





Star Salesman—te left Pittsburgh an hour ago. In 
4 hours more he will be in Kansas City. By taking the airline 
he has saved himself at least 12 hours and much inconvenience, 
at a cost about the same as ordinary first-class travel. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now 
so far advanced that winter weather is generally no more 
of a factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other 


types of transportation . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
East Hartford, Connecticut 





abracadabra of the course, finally ex- 
pelled him. After kicking around a 
few years he ended up a successful 
businessman, head of a large merchan- 
dising chain. One day, in a. mood of 
nostalgia, he attended a class reunion 
of the college. The professors and his 
former classmates were amazed to find 
out that he and the head of the big 
chain were the same man 

“How is it?” asked the professors 
in astonishment, “‘that you became such 
a success, when men who far outclassed 
you in studies haven't done nearly so 
well? What percentage of margin do 
you operate on, anyway?” (one per 
cent,” said the erstwhile outcast. “One 
percent!” gasped the professors in as 
tonishment. “How can you do it? 
These other men operate on 20% and 
30% and still can’t make a go of it.”” “I 
don’t know about these other fellows,” 
said the success. “I never did know 
what you people were talking about. 
All I know is I buy for one and I sell 
for two. I make one percent.” 

Joun V. CoLuins 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


That Tidal Crime Wave 


Dear Sir: 

. .. I have spoken to the New Or- 
leans Commission and very strenuously 
advised them to substitute your edi 
torial “Business and Crime on the 
Waterfront” {(BW—Dec.20'52,p144}] 
for any and all other promotional ma 
terial they had in connection with the 
kick-off of the Commission which will 
be held on or about Jan sy 
There has been no formal meeting of 
our directors yet, but all are acquainted 
with the editorial. We will give this 
a prominent place in our 1953 re 
DOM. ... 

James D. Watsu 
NEW YORK CITY ANTI-CRIME COM 
MITTEE, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. One of your editoria Busi 
ness and Crime on the Waterfront’ — 
has nudged me to comment When 
I came to the heading “Derelict Man- 
agement,” I hoped you were going to 
make a more telling point 
Gee tes 

To the point. There are and have 
been far more waterfront workers avail 
able than the number for which the 
business done can provide reasonably 
steady work—nor is there even any uni 
formity or evenness in the availabl 
work. . . . Now then I submit that 
your term “Derelict Management’ may 
well be applied to the failure of the 
industries concerned to really meet the 
problem of regularizing and evening 
out the work which these people do. 
Further, there has been 1 effort 


tl im you 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








Price per Pound 





Figures Based on 

Oct. 23, 1952 

Lucky Steel Can Float! Modern fighting ships are almost all steel, starting Market Friese 

with the steel plates that form the hull and ending with the stainless steel radar 

scope aloft. Steel propulsion shafts, steel engine parts, steel guns, steel pipe 

and tubes, steel wiring, steel ropes... certainly a naval vessel is living proof 

that only steel can do so many jobs so well. It’s lucky that steel can float ... 

and that United States Steel and the nation’s other steel companies can turn 

out such huge quantities of this vital metal! 


ff 66666000000000 
ge 5666666000! 11.21" 


“é What Material Costs Least? tie 
pictogram above shows approximately 
how the price of steel in semi-finished 
form compares with the prices of other 
familiar materials in primary form (in 
gots, pig or slab). Actually, steel costs 
less per pound than any other metal in 
the world, although the capital invest 
ment required to produce that pound of 
steel is fantastically high. 


sa 
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Sugar... Coming Up! To increase farm pro- Wow... Shaving A La Mode! Just push the button, and 

ductivity while saving time and labor isthe out spurts a creamy mound of lather for fast, pleasur- 

aim of most American farmers. Farm ma- able shaving! Pressure cans like this, made of U-S-S Tin 

chinery made of steel, like this sugar cane Plate, are turning up everywhere these days—conven- 

harvester in Louisiana, helps greatly in  jent dispensers for everything from whipped cream and 

achieving this end. shaving cream to insecticides and deodorants. 
Photo — Standard Oil Co. (N.dJ.) 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, , presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. : , 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





NOW FARMERS USE AEROQUIP HOSE LINES, TOO! 


To Aeroquip, the trend towards the use of hydraulics on the farm 
was significant. It meant a vast new market for hydraulic acces- 
sories ... an Aeroquip specialty. With an eye to the future, new 
products were developed, and existing products were modified and 
proved in actual farm use. Today many farmers depend on tough, 
durable Aeroquip Hose Lines for pressure and return lines between 
tractor and implement. And farmers are learning that Aeroquip 
Breakaway Couplings and Self-Sealing Couplings make hydraulic 
equipment more versatile and easier to use. Chalk up another new 
market ... and another BIG step forward for Aeroquip! 





DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
ACCLAIM AEROQUIP’S “PACK- 
AGED” MERCHANDISING PLAN 


@ Low cost basic inventory 
kits of Aeroquip hydraulic 
accessories for all farm 
equipment simplify dealer 
and distributor sales prob- 
lems. The program is sup- 
ported by nationaland local 
advertising and complete 
sales promotion material. 


= \eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION ec JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES e DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS « SELF-SEALING 
COUPLINGS « BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS ¢ HYDRAULISCOPE 














worthy of the name on the part of busi- 
ness and industry as a whole to meet 
the larger question of the known ex- 
cess of workers for the job at hand. 
That seems to me the nub of the racket 
situation. That is where management 
has been truly derelict. . . . The answer 
lies in the hearts of men 

HERBERT W ACHSMANN 
MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


On the Carpet 


Dear Sir: 

We appreciate very much your in- 
terest in the work of this committee 
in publishing the article entitled ‘Phil- 
anthropy on the Carpet,” which ap- 
peared in the Dec. 13, 1952, issue of 
your publication (page 32 

But I would like to call your atten- 
tion to one statement in the article 
which we feel should, in all fairness, 
be corrected. The penultimate sen- 
tence of the article reads, ‘Question- 
naire replies showed that about 30 
foundations had the same address— 
that of a Baltimore lawyer who appar- 
ently had set up the organizations as 
a tax dodge.” 

This sentence undoubtedly has ref- 
erence to one of the people who an- 
swered our questionnaire and who gra- 
ciously consented to testify before the 
Committee and give his views concern- 
ing the place of the small foundation 
as a vehicle for philanthropic giving. 
Following his testimony, he was ques- 
tioned very closely concerning the or- 
ganization and operation of the founda- 
tions organized for his various clients, 
and there was no indication that these 
foundations have been used as a “tax 
dodge.” As a matter of fact, it was the 
conclusion of the committee that the 
foundations set up by this gentleman 
have contributed greatly to charity in 
the Baltimore area. 

I hope it will be possible for you to 
amend the impression given by this 
sentence in a future issue of your pub- 
lication. 

Haroip M. KEeL_e 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 

FOUNDATIONS AND OTHER ORGANI- 

ZATIONS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¢ The witness mentioned by Counsel 
Keele had not testified at the time the 
article appeared. When he did, his 
testimony and that of two other wit- 
nesses on the same day was summarized 
by The New York Times (Dec.16’52, 
p41) as follows: “All three witnesses 
termed the small foundations a praise- 
worthy device to siphon off for chari- 
table purposes earnings . . . that would 
otherwise go into taxes.” 
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Atlas emulsifiers help Darco” activated carbon— turn 


perfume scents to remain “constant” for fresh-smedling dry cleaning 
Pe aatiaal ‘ which forn rly d T ret « the fre 5 : ee 4 th 


“ve 4 
with Atlas Chemicals — 


Better smell usually 
means better sell. 
Perhaps Atlas chemicals 
can help you, too, to put 
more ‘‘nose appeal”’ into 
your products. For 


Atlas sorbitol improves : Hystrene® fatty acids for experienced technical 
igaret : , 
nore te odor a face creams that stay fragrant assistance, write or call 


tects ; 
prot srr xtreme purity of ngredier 


Atlas today. 


re pleasant fra jrance and tas 
smoke Ma l€ from cor 


nexpensive, 





SATII 
> 
FELTON 


“ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hexahydric Alcohols * Surface Active Agents «industrial Explosives 
industrial Finishes * Laundry Covers * Acids + Activated Corbons 








He’s headed 
for an automobile 


accident ! 


In Kenya, troubles often come by 
the ton, as two American mining 
engineers recently found out. 

They were driving along a nar- 
row African road, enjoying the 
familiar spectacle of wild animals 
scattering for cover. But one crusty 
customer failed to scatter. Instead, 
he gathered himself together — and 
charged! 

The result: two injured engineers 
trapped in an overturned car, while 
two tons of thoroughly aroused 
rhinoceros pawed and snorted out- 
side! 

The company car was reduced to 
junk. But the employer recovered 
every cent — for car, Workmen’s 
Compensation and damaged instru- 
ments. He was covered by American 
insurance, handled by his own 
trusted broker here in the United 
States. 

His broker didn’t have to know 
anything about Africa. He simply 


obtained the same sort of informa- 
tion required for domestic risks, and 
brought it to American Interna- 
tional Underwriters. There, special- 
ists planned the eomprehensive 
coverage his client needed for this 
foreign venture. 

AIU provides claims service on 
the spot in practically every country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go. Policies are in familiar 
U. S. terms — enforceable in U. S. 
courts — yet they conform to every 
law, custom and insurance peculiar- 
ity of the region concerned. Gaps 
and overlaps are avoided. Losses are 
paid in the same currency as the 
premium is paid — including U. S. 
dollars where local laws permit. 

Privately-owned American in- 
vestments abroad have jumped from 
61% billion dollars six years ago to 15 
billion today! Can you safely leave 
this important source of commis- 
sions to your competitors ? 


Remember, you don’t have to be 
an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AIU—and AIU is your 
expert! For full information and 
literature, write to Dept. O of the 
AIU office nearest you. 


ce 


(/) e 

$ % American 
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International 
Underwriters 


102 Maiden Lane 
148 State Street 
317 Barr Building 


New York 5, New York 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Chicago 4, Illinois....208 So. LaSalle Stree 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif...206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif...612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington..815 White Building 
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Here’s a new note—a mite off key—in the “confidence” chorus: 


“Business, though still very good, seems on looking back, to have 
reached a peak in October. That was the best month for the all-important 
item of order backlogs.” 


The speaker? Chicago’s purchasing agents’ survey committee. 


Manufacturers’ order backlogs can’t go on building up forever. 

The clearest reason is that new orders from the military probably 
passed their peak some time ago; the emphasis now is production. 

Then there’s another explanation, almost as simple. That’s volume 
of production. Value of manufacturers’ shipments are at new records. 


What happens in Chicago probably is fairly typical of all manufactur- 
ing. It’s a diversified area. And, if most plants in the Windy City are eating 
into backlogs, the same may be true nationally. 

But Chicago’s purchasing agents aren’t really so blue about the situa- 
tion as you might imagine. 

They see a chance of better profits at slightly lower volume. 

Efficiency might be greater with a little pressure off. “Somewhat 
lower volume with no overtime may mean actually more profits,” they say. 


Manufacturers have a lot of business to work off even if new orders 
were to stop completely tomorrow. 


They have about $75-billion of business on the books, according to the 
figures compiled by the Dept. of Commerce. The same source puts monthly 
output a little under $25-billion. 


Overemployment (if there is such a thing) persisted in December. 
Unemployment, the best yardstick, still was only 1.4-million. That 
was 275,000 under the very low figure for the same 1951 month. 


Employment will be down and unemployment up when the January 
figures come out. They always move that way at yearend. 

Nonfarm employment, at a new high in December close to 55.8-mil- 
lion, now undoubtedly is several hundred thousand lower. 

Many of those who have lost jobs, though, are seasonal workers. They 
don’t seek new jobs, hence aren’t counted as unemployed. 

Thus the shifts now don’t mean much. Unemployment still is low— 
little over 2-million, if that high. 


Winter unemployment is ominous mainly if it begins to rise signifi- 
cantly before Christmas—as it did in 1948. 


We have had no such danger signal this time. 


You'll see the impossible happen in farm labor one of these days. 

During some winter month (maybe this year, maybe next) the Census 
Bureau’s monthly report on employment will show fewer people working 
on farms than there are farms. 





WORKERS 





YOUR HOME 


Remember how you longed for air conditioning last summer ? 


You swore you'd never go through another summer with- 
out air conditioning. Now—today—is the time to do 
something about next summer. Here’s why: 


Your Westinghouse Contractor isn’t rushed now. His men 
can install your new unit faster, better . . . without over- 
time. He will save you money. And he will do the work 
when it suits you—without disrupting your business. 

It will pay to select Westinghouse equipment because: 
Westinghouse costs less to operate. Its refrigerant-cooled 


motor saves on electric power and upkeep. Its hermetically- 
sealed design means less maintenance, fewer service calls. 


Westinghouse gives better performance. Only Westinghouse 
designs and builds all components. This means smoother 
operation and longer life, because all parts have been 
precision-built to work together, 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


CONDITIONING 


AIR 


Westinghouse has a full equipment line. Whatever you re- 
quire, from 2 tons up, a Westinghouse system will match 
your needs. Only Westinghouse offers so complete an air 
conditioning line. 


Interested? Want to do some advance planning? Then 
send for the Westinghouse Planning Guides. Or better 
still, call your local Westinghouse Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor for a free estimate. He’ll be glad to help you. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your classified directory. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Air Conditioning Division 

183 Damon Street 

Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


C) Send me the “Planning Guide for Commercial Air 
| Conditioning”. 
| [] Send me the “Planning Guide for Industrial Air 
| Conditioning”. 

CJ | want a free estimate of the cost of air condition- 
ing my premises. 





Private office o W. H. Upson, president of The Upson Company, after modernization and painting 
2LOR DY 


according to C NAMICS. 


Experience proves 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


produces these 4 important results— 


OLOR IN OFFICES is gaining in im- 
portance as knowledge increases 
of its psychological and physical effect 
on those who work in them. Science 
has proved that some colors excite 
and stimulate; others soothe and re- 
lax; still others depress, fatigue and 
irritate. 


@ Pittsburgh has put this knowledge 
of the energy in color to practical use 
in its painting system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. That’s why more and 
more operators, architects and 
builders of private and commercial 
office buildings are using this method 
to select colors for interiors that are 


more comfortable to work in as well 
as more attractive to look at. 

@ Typical of the comments of execu- 
tives who have successfully applied 
COLOR DYNAMICS in their offices 
are these of W. H. Upson, president 
of The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., one of this country’s leading 
manufacturers of fibre wall panels. 
@ “After more than a quarter-century 
of use our offices had become cramped 
and out-of-date,” says Mr. Upson. 
“We engaged Walter Dorwin Teague, 
noted industrial designer, to modern- 
ize our facilities. Results have ex- 
ceeded our utmost expectations. Our 


We'll Make a Color Engineering Study of Your Offices — FREE! 


@ For a complete explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS and what it can do for 
your offices, send for our free booklet containing many practical suggestions. Or 
better still, let us make a color engineering study of your building, or any portion 
of it, free and without obligation. cam pone nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


branch and arrange to have one o 


our trained color experts see you at your 


convenience. Or send this coupon. 


PAINTS e GLASS e 


PitTSBURGH PAINTS 


CHEMICALS e 


BRUSHES oe 


PLASTICS 


1. lessens eye fatigue 


2. stimulates concentration and im- 
proves efficiency and morale 


3. reduces absenteeism 


4, simplifies housekeeping problems 


space is better utilized. Changes in 
lighting fixtures give us better illumi- 
nation. The new colors, chosen 
according to the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, aid those who use these 
offices to see better, work better and 
sell better, besides giving them 
greater pride in their surroundings. 


@ “These offices have also become a 
definite business asset as they lend 
prestige to our company and prod- 
ucts. They serve as model salesrooms 
in which we have our best opportunity 
to demonstrate to jobbers, dealers 
and contractors the beauty, utility and 
efficiency of our various panel mate- 
rials for walls and ceilings.” 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


r--------- 


Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co., Paint Div. 


C. Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 
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It almost happened in December. Census estimated farm employment 
at 5.7-million. That just about matches the number of farms. 

You’d figure that at least one person would be working on each 
farm all the time. But, if the boss farmer gets most of his income off the 
farm in any month, Census counts him a nonfarm worker. 

Many farmers are in that category in the winter. Thus with for-hire 
farm hands scarce and urban jobs aplenty for farmers, it will happen; 
the figures will show, one day, more farms than farmers. 


e 
Farm income (due to slumping prices) is about the only soft spot in the 
nation’s purchasing power. 


Personal income is starting the new year at a record level, very close 
to $280-billion (seasonally adjusted annual rate). The gain for 1952 was 
nearly $15-billion (more than 80% of it in the second half). 


= 
Auto companies are not the only ones hoping to win substantially 
higher chunks of consumers’ incomes. 


This week Philco expressed the hope that 1953 volume in TV, radios, 
and appliances would go as high as $435-million. That would be up from 
the preliminary estimate of 1952’s volume of $360-million. 


And have you noticed how the appliance makers, practically across 
the board, are still pressing their expansion plans. 


Most appliances, incidentally, this week were promised a second- 
quarter steel “bonus” that brings them to 90% of the pre-Korea level. 
Y 


Recent steel operations should leave the consumer little to ask (except- 
ing more steel). 

There are new records on all sides. Subject to revisions when all 
returns are in, the American Iron & Steel Institute posts the fourth 
quarter’s peak at 29.9-million tons, 2.1-million ahead of 1951. 


December, too, had its record. Output was almost 9.7-million tons. 


Fuel supplies for 1953 look the most comfortable in many years. 


Bituminous coal demand isn’t expected to run more than a few million 
tons over 1952’s estimated output of 475-million. 


And demand for petroleum is expected to rise only 3% to 5%. 


Most metals are giving users few worries—except price. 

Zine and lead prices continue to jump around like monkeys on a 
string. As one trade expert puts it, “We can’t start the day without the 
morning cables from London.” For gyrations abroad are behind the bobbles. 

Meanwhile, silver strengthened this week—a combination of continued 
good demand and lower output. (Silver, as a byproduct, is lost when prices 
discourage lead-zinc mining.) 

* 

Quicksilver shows signs of coming down off its high horse. 

Washington talk of big demand sent prices soaring (BW-Nov.29’52,p18). 
Then buyers found several thousand flasks unused and for sale, in India 
of all places. That cooled the market off for now, at least. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. (7, 1953, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S$. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... .... 0... cee eeee bodes 
Finished steel, index (U. §. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom). ..............cceceeecceceeeeees ee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut V SN Seaham, cteasnaeied sine nneeeenaene 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). . oa bhne nie 
Cotton, daily price oe ten ae markets, pens Fepiwedeesarasenea 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . ; ‘ ede . 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).......... kane 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)............. coves 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... . 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments. reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) 

Housing starts (in thousands) 

Bank debits (in millions) 

Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................. November 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) November 
Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 

Retailer's inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


3.51% 
24-23% 


54,475 
78,110 
22,980 
32,370 
26,695 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan, 10. 


+? Estimate t Revised. 
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Preceding 
Week 


+251.0 


2,213 


+106,102 


$39,548 
7,713 
6,516 
+1,304 


71 

46 
t+59% 

89 


409.2 
$93.9 
87.5 
130.6 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
32.65¢ 
$2.07 


210.6 
3.51% 
24-23% 


54,648 
78,504 
+23,206 
32,502 
+25,825 
Latest 
Month 
61.5 
1.4 


$170,648 


$276.1 
$20.1 
$10,178 
$20,966 


Month 
Ago 


247.5 


2,236 
121,590 
$41,543 

8,140 

6,562 

1,673 


73 

47 
+1% 
157 


404.6 
93.8 
84.7 

130.6 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
32.70¢ 
# 


206.7 
3.50% 
24-28% 


55,127 
78,353 
23,136 
32,819 
26,860 
Preceding 
Month 
62.2 
1.4 
86.0 
+$130,152 
+$276.1 
+$20.7 
+$10,122 
+$20,652 


1923-25=100 a 


270 


240 


210 


180 


tit 130 
N 0 


Year 
Ago 


233.7 


2,051 
92,741 
$40,860 
7.666 
6,178 
1,839 


-20% 


164 


458.2 
117.2 
95.6 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.52 
42.13¢ 


$2.25 


190.9 
3.60% 
28% 


53,706 
73,729 
21,267 
32,074 
24,554 
Year 
Ago 
61.0 
1.7 
60.8 
$144,800 
$260.9 
$21.4 
$10,373 
$20,818 


# Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
6 Date for ‘Latest Week" om each series on request. 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 
t30% 

217 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.2 

2.3 

55.9 
$87,502 
$177.7 
$18.9 
$5,489 
$9,791 





YOUR INSURANCE AGENT— 


HWAT’S YOUR big interest — business? . . . your 
home? ... your town? Well this is for sure — 
and for free— your life will be a lot more pleasant if 
you get real friendly with your home town Home 
Insurance agent. As long as you carry insurance, you 


) ee OA Ee 
» ABRRSS* 
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are entitled to the specialized services he can give you 
—but it's up to you to take advantage of them. 
Suggestion: call your insurance man soon — ask him 
what he'd like to do for you! 


Good Neighbor Policy! 
How long since you've 
had a neighborly chat 
with your insurance 
agent or broker? You 
know, the better he 
understands your needs 
and problems, the more 
he can do for you. You'll 
find that he can be one 
of your best friends, 


It’s Your Town— 
is it protected? Many a 
town has benefited by having 
a complete survey of municipal 
insurance coverages—a job 
best done through your insurance 
agent. Cost to the taxpayer— 
nothing at all. Me Time for a Check-Up? It’s a good idea to 
3 have your insurance man look over your 
business and your home at periodi 
intervals—say twice a year. He may find 
ways to improve your protection or lielp 
prevent fire or accidents. Either way, 
you come out ahead. 


7 CAN RELY on your Home Insurance 
agent. The fact that he carries the Home 
seal is a sign that he is competent and trust- 
worthy. Moreover, he is working in your in- 
terests and as an independent local business- 
man he values your trade and your continued 
confidence. Why not help him to help you? 
7 ‘eC 


Since its founding, 100 Years Ago, 
Home has championed the American 
agency system, appointed agents 
far and wide and backed them w Ww 
to the hilt. Result—much wider - 
protection for property owners, CKsuraence Company New vont Contact the HOME 


and the beginning of a century of ; ic ae scan REPRESENTATIVE 
partnership in protection between Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N,Y, (00m ANNIVERSARY | your coms ty. 


The Home and agents and brokers. FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 





LOWEST COST per kilowatt! 
HIGHEST OUTPUT per pound! 
MOST COMPACT! 


Designed to fit every application better... 
STANDBY, PORTABLE, MOBILE, STATIONARY Sot Chil Fowl 
Whatever your need for electric power, the new Onan 5CW n desian and engineerin 
or 10CW give you top performance and value! — — g 
sous Se Be Se ee eS ee ee Se Bee ee cbiaibiin hictasapiia tae 
powe y revolutionary new air-coo engines, designed win-e  horizentally-opposed, air-cooled, 
and built by Onan exclusively for electric plant use! alternate-firing engines 
hs weoee OG TOW ond OO eee: | Hee 
which powers t and t n engine 
for the 10CW weigh much less than general-purpose engi © Extre-lerge, replecohle boorings 
ordinarily used for electric plants of these ee and are @ Full-pressure lubrication, 6 quart oil capacity, ol!- 
amazingly compact. Designed and built for heavy-duty use filter 
these engines deliver dependable, trouble-free service. hee 
cylinder, alternate-firing, opposed design assures smooth, 
vibration-free power. New, quiet, highly efficient vacuum air : 
cooling drives out all heated air through one side duct. The © Quiet, vecuum cir cocling of generator ond engine 
same duct carries exhaust gases, simplifying installation. @ Excellent accessbility, snap-off air housings 
Impulse-coupled, high-tension magneto ignition for quick 
starting under all conditions. Both models in all standard © High perfermence gonoraters 
voltages 60-cycle A.C., single or three phase. @ Completely equipped with controls, instruments ae 


Get the complete story of these all-new electric plants. i 





@ Impulse-coupled, high-tension magneto ignition; 
suppressed 











Write today for folder and specifications 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


8325 UNIVERSITY AVE. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO TAXES? Over that ques: 
tion, Eisenhower and his Congress may soon lock 
MN Ch dnan aN ey. 0d cd 0bscwaekns owe 


EISENHOWER’S PROBLEM IN EUROPE is to keep 
NATO going. It's a tough one.... 


BOOKS: 


THE END OF THE GREAT FRON. 
TIER. A Texas professor says we can 
expect a more rigid society...p. 160 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 

PRANCE SHIFTS TO FOREIGN 
GOALS. New Premier Mayer, 
backed by Gaullists, will concentrate 
on foreign rather than domestic 
GS hoo 0cn cant ncerientans p. 130 
THEY'RE CHEAPER FROM ABROAD. 
Foreign pleasure-boat makers can un- 
dersell U.S. makers........... p. 132 


Business Abroad Briefs.......p. 135 


SPEEDING FLOW OF PRIVATE 
FUNDS ABROAD. Eisenhower aides 
study plans to increase U.S. in- 
vestment overseas... .p. 136 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


MEMBERS ARE BIGGER THAN 
EVER. The 1952 roster of the Billion- 
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What Will Happen to Taxes? 


on what to do about the June 30, 1953, 


Republicans in Congress will soon 
have to get together with President- 
clect Eisenhower and his advisers on 
the question of cutting taxes. 

The Congressmen want to cut taxes. 

Eisenhower's fiscal experts feel the 
budget should be balanced first, be- 
fore there’s any talk of tax reductions. 

Right now, the odds are slightly— 
very slightly—in favor of some cut in 
taxes. But the forces are evenly bal- 
anced, and for practical planning 
purposes you might just as well flip 
a coin. 


¢ Mutually Exclusive—Both sides can’t 
have their way. President Truman’s 
budget for the fiscal year ending in 
June, 1954, shows a $9-billion deficit 
(see chart). You zan wink the deficit 
away only if you assume that’Congress 
can fulfill its boast that it will reduce 
spending to $70-billion, and also that 
Truman, as usual, was low on his in- 
come estimate of $68.7-billion. Even 
Eisenhower's budget director, Joseph 
M. Dodge, doubts it can be done. 

So it is up to Congress and Eisen- 
hower to come to a meeting of minds 


expiration of the 30% excess-prohts 
levy, and the Dec. 31 abolition of post 
Korea tax increases on individuals. 
The excess-profits tax brings in around 
$2.5-billion annually; the individual levy 
about $3-billion. 

¢ Tax Cutters—Chairman Dan A. 
Reed of the House Ways & Means 
Committee, and a majority of his 
Democratic as well as Republican tax- 
writing colleagues, favor letting the 
excess-profits tax die on schedule. If 
that happens, corporations will be pay- 
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Universally Used... 


@ Throughout the world, New Departure ball bear- 
ings are in universal use . . . in motor vehicles and 
machinery . . . in instruments and implements. . . 
in conveyor lines and textile looms. Providing support 
for moving parts, they reduce friction, wear and 
maintenance . . . permit bigger loads and better design. 


@ Sixty years of research, engineering and production 
experience back up the New Departure name. Whether 
it’s a jewel-like instrument bearing, or an industrial 
giant, New Departure can build it best! 


@ New Departure’s sales engineering staff is always 
ready to apply its experience to your particular problem. 
@ New Departure bearings are quickly available at your 
equipment dealer or bearing distributor— supplied from 
the industry’s largest network ot warehouse stocks. 


~NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Also Makers of the Famous New Departure Coaster Brake 





KEEPING NATO GOING Is— 
Eisenhower's Problem in Europe 


U.S. plans for Western Europe’s de- 
fense have bogged down badly in the 
past few months—so badly that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
faces a real crisis. It will take some fancy 
diplomatic footwork by the incoming 
administration—and possibly an exten- 
sion of U.S. military commitments in 
Asia and the Middle East—to revive the 
program. 

The crisis 
barreled: 

e There has been a gencral stretch- 
out of defense programs by most of the 
Western European countries. 

e France is refusing to ratify the 
joint European army (European De- 
fense Community) unless the draft 
treaty is modified. 

At the rate things are going now it 
will be years before there will be much 
except U.S. power to fill the military 
vacuum that has existed in Western 
Europe. 
¢ Slippage—On paper, it’s true that by 
the end of 1952 NATO had almost 
reached the Lisbon goals of 50 active 
and reserve divisions, plus 4,000 tactical 
aircraft. But in reality there has been 
some serious slippage. 

Moreover, prospects ahead are bleak. 
At its Paris meeting in December the 
NATO Council cut in half the amounts 
requested by Gen. Ridgway for military 


in NATO is 


double- 
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construction over the next two years. 
And members agreed that the tentative 
over-all goals set at Lisbon for 1953 
and 1954 will be nowhere nearly met. 
This meeting took place just at the 
time when many of the NATO govern- 
ments were freezing or slowing down 
their own rearmament programs. 

There are several reasons why NATO 
has got into this sad state: 

¢ The growing pressure of France’s 
defense burden in Indo-China and 
Britain’s in Malaya and Egypt. 

¢ The economic peulllis of Britain 
and France during 1952. 

¢ Lack of vigorous American lead- 
ership during an election year. 

¢ Lessening fear in Western Eu- 
rope of a Russian attack. 

Then you can add a widespread Eu- 
ropean feeling that traditional military 
defenses don’t mean much any more, 
that a war, if it comes, will be decided 
by the degree of atomic superiority the 
U.S. possesses. Truman’s warning to 
Stalin that the U.S. will have the 
hydrogen bomb any minute now is sure 
to reinforce this feeling. 

NATO’s second crisis—over the Eu- 
ropean army—has been brewing in 
France for some time. It came to a 
head last week when Rene Mayer got 

Gaullist support for his government by 
promising that he would get the Eu- 


ropean Defense Community treaty 
modified before asking the Assembly to 
ratify it (page 130). 

Germany the Key—What’s at stake 
in the EDC hassle is the whole ques 
tion of German rearmament. For EDC 
was designed with the sole purpose of 
adding German manpower to the de- 
fense of Europe in a way that would be 
acceptable to the rest of the continent. 
Without German divisions no defense 
of Europe east of the Rhine will be 
possible. 

This problem may not be so serious 
as it looked last week. Mayer has as 
sured Washington that he’s all out for 
EDC, that the change he wants will 
speed rather than delay ratification. Ap 
parently, what he’s after is a special 
protocol to the treaty that would give 
France the right to retain a national 
army as long as the war in Indo-China 
and France’s troubles in North Africa 
continue. Once these threats disappear, 
France would merge its forces com 
pletely with EDC, as the draft treaty 
now provides. 

Still, it will be touch and go to get 
EDC ratified in its new form by sum- 
mer. Germany's Chancellor Adenauer 
seems determined to push ratification 
through the Bonn Bundestag, but he is 
bound to have trouble until it’s per- 
fectly clear what the French are going 
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ing only a 15% levy on excess profits 
in calendar 1953 instead of 30%—an 
aggregate saving of $1.25-billion. 

Further, Reed is author of HRI, 
which would hasten relief for the in- 
dividual. The taxpayer would get a 5% 
reduction on July | instead of having 
to wait for the 10%-11% relief on Jan. 
1, 1954. This would cost the Treasury 
$750-million. 
¢ Budget Balancers—Eisenhower's ad- 
visers at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York have about become convinced 
that neither law should be allowed to 
expire. And this week President Tru- 
man’s Council of Economic Advisers 
recommended in its last report that 
both be retained, or substitute revenue 
sources found. 

The report said that if the excess- 
profits tax and the post-Korea individ- 
ual income taxes were extended, reve- 
nues in fiscal 1954 would increase by 
more than $2-billion over Truman’s 
estimate of $68.7-billion. 

“To decide now to let the excess- 
profits tax expire without compensating 
increases in the regular corporate in- 
come tax would be to furnish a stimu- 
lant to the economy which it does not 
now need and might need later on,” 
the report said. ‘The same, it added, 
goes for the individual tax. 

Truman’s council thinks that 1953 is 
going to be a good year, in which no 
new incentive will be needed. But a 


turndown is not out of the — for 


should be 
anti-deflation 


1954. For that reason, relie 
held in 
weapon. 
* Political Strings—Fisenhower’s ad- 
visers are looking at the tax problem 
primarily as a political budget-balancing 
matter. Eisenhower is morally and 
penny against red ink, and ab- 
iors the thought that his Administra- 
tion might begin in a posture of deficits. 

His advisers are thinking along these 
lines: If business so dislikes the excess- 
profits levy, then maybe we can sub- 
stitute a higher corporate rate to make 
up the loss in revenue. After that, we 
should be able to talk individuals into 
deferring tax relief until at least June 
30, 1954. 
¢ Reed’s Move—But to do cither takes 
action from Congress. So Reed and 
his committee have the upper hand. 
If they should choose not to lift a 
hand, the excess-profits tax and the 
individual levy would expire on sched- 
ule. Even support from the more 
budget-minded Senate wouldn’t aid 
Eisenhower until a tax bill went 
through the House. 

Reed wants to start work on HRI 
right after Inauguration Day, and have 
a bill ready for a vote in the House of 
Representatives by early spring. He 
feels that the appropriations commit- 
tees will have made a start at economy 
by then, giving Congress an idea of 


reserve as an 


what will be needed in taxes to balance 
the budget. Reed’s bill would let the 
excess-profits tax run out on schedule at 
midyear, cutting in half the 1953 ex- 
cess-profits tax obligation of —— 
tions. Reed would also give individ- 
uals a break—for example, a $148 wind- 
fall to the $15,000-a-year married man 
with two children. 

¢ Eisenhower's Tactic—This hurry-up 
on Reed’s part may be the tactical 
break Riciiewes needs if he decides 
to take the advice his staff is currently 
giving him. Once HRI passed the 
House, the Senate Finance Committee 
could set to work to modify it. Then, 
at least, the individual levy could be 
retained until Dec. 31. 

Whether Eisenhower could get the 
senators to retain the excess-profits tax 
or write a substitute for it is another 
pmo To date he has solid support 
rom Senate leaders—but he hasn't yet 
asked them to keep high rates longer 
than scheduled, or to raise any. 

That problem will come to a head 
when Eisenhower produces the spend- 
ing and revenue outlook later this year. 
Then he and his Congress will decide 
just how dedicated they are to a bal- 
anced budget. 


New Trademark for 
Off-the-Road Equipment 


Trade circles are watching General 
Motors Corp. with a lot of interest 
these days. ey know, though GMC 
hasn't announced it officially, that the 
auto maker is planning to enter new 
fields: off-the-road equipment and, per- 
haps, road-construction equipment. Ob- 
viously, GMC would be a competitor 
well worth thinking about. 

General Motors usually does not an- 
nouzce projects it is planning over a 
long range. Actual production in the 
new fields may still be four or five years 
off. But a development staff is hard 
at work trying to bring prototypes into 
being as soon as possible. 
eA Start—Right now the we 
108 to concentrate on wheeled ve- 
iicles and get them into production 
before it builds any of the track type 
of units. The project calls for the 
larger-sized units, designed to handle 
loads in the 50- to 75-ton range. 

As matters stand now, the operation 
would be established as a section within 
the GMC Truck & Coach Division, at 
Pontiac, Mich., where the program is 
now being worked on. Head man is 
R. C, Williams, who came to Pontiac 
from Caterpillar, where he was assistant 
director of research. He brought with 
him John P. Carroll, engineering super- 
visor of motor grader and wheel tractor 
design at the Peoria company, to work 
with him on the project. 


Selling the Air 


Pan American hopes to 
promote more package tours 
of Europe. It's running a 
test campaign in Cleveland. 


Turn on a television set in Cleve- 
land these days, and you're likely to be 
greeted by a Pan American World Air- 
way’s stewardess or pilot. ‘They're ap- 
pearing on TV as part of an all-out 
campaign to sell package tours of Eu- 
rope. 

Pan American offers some 100 pack- 
age tours—and has offered them for 
years. What's new is the promotion 
job that’s being done in the Cleveland 
area. During a six-week period—now 
in its second weeck—Pan Am will spend 
about $15,000 for newspaper and radio 
advertising in Cleveland. The cam- 
paign goes further than that: Pan Am 
has a DC6-B on display, in which it 
takes travel agents and editors up for 
spins. Pilots and stewardesses appear on 
TV and radio interview and quiz pro 
grams, where they talk about the pack- 
age plan. 
¢ What You Get—Pan American hopes 

the campaign will help sell two- or three- 
week cut-rate tours to Europe in the 
off-season. A typical one is a 14-day 
tour of France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Britain. The price is $622; 
it includes air coach transportation, ho- 
tel charges, breakfasts, sightseeing trips, 
taxis, and tips. Regular round-trip 
flights by air coach between Cleveland 
and Paris are $490.60 off season and 
$599.60 in season. Pan Am also offers 
longer tours and de luxe accommoda- 
tions. 
e Test Area—It’s too early to say how 
the campaign is working out, but a 
flurry of ad coupons asking for more 
information has come into the Pan Am 
sales office; the phones there have been 
ringing more often than usual; and 
travel agents report that business is get- 
ting brisker. 

The Cleveland area is being used as 
a test. If the plan works out there, 
Pan Am will broaden the field to in- 
clude a number of other midwestern 
cities next year. 


Pan American didn’t choose Cleve- 


- land for the test by picking the name 


out of a hat. Traffic officials say that 
they had three reasons for choosing it: 
(1) It’s a compact market area with 
all types of business and industry; (2) 
it has a lot of people with annual in- 
comes of $5,000 to $7,000—the kind of 
people that can afford to travel, but only 
if the price is right; (3) Pan American 
wants to hold the gains it made in the 
area this past year—55% over the pre- 
vious vear. 
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time, hawkers will be selling 175,000 
official programs at $1 each, and pretty 
girls will be trying to push 10,000 in- 
~ee medals at $3 each. 

espite the big influx of .out-of- 
towncrs, few stores will remain open on 
Jan. 20 to take advantage of the added 
trade. They won’t be able to keep 
clerks on the job. 
¢A Place to Sleep—Hotel operators 
will be among those who really benefit 
by the influx. Most quality Washing- 
ton hotels have been sold out months 
ahead. They're getting $15 to $20 per 
double room per day. An additional 
2,000 rooms are being reserved in mo- 
tels around Washington, with still a 
reserve of another 1,000 in Baltimore 
hotels. 

Figuring that the supply of hotels 
and motels may be exhausted, an in- 
augural subcommittee has been beating 
the town for listings of rooms in private 
homes. 

Not all these are boarding houses. 
One five-bedroom home in fashionable 
Spring Valley was offered for $600 for 
the inaugural period, complete with 
servants. It was quickly grabbed up by 
a Republican politico. 
¢ Other Gainers—The restaurants will 
be overflowing. In previous inaugura- 
tions, customers stood in line for over 
two hours. 

Because the Republicans are insisting 
on white tie at the Inaugural Ball, al- 
most every dress suit rental house has 
been sold out on tails. Sales of evening 
gowns, too, have been running high for 
a month or more in all stores. 
Transportation facilities will get some 
extra business, too. On Inauguration 
Day a train will arrive at and depart 
from Union Station every 2 min. About 
500 sleeping cars will be shunted into 
“Pullman cities” for one or more nights. 
¢ The Function—The Inaugural Com- 
mittee is headed by Joseph C. McGar- 
raghy, Republican Party leader of the 
District of Columbia. Traditionally, 
the national committee of the Presi- 
dent-elect’s party appoints the Wash- 
ington district leader to run the in- 
auguration. He then appoints his own 
committee—mostly ashington _ resi- 
dents. After that, the inauguration be- 
comes a civic function. 

Right after election, the inauguration 
was budgeted at an estimated cost of 
about $300,000. That figure soon 
zoomed to about $750,000. Money will 
come back from sale of tickets to four 
oficial functions, plus income from 
concession rental, and sale of programs 
and — inaugural medals. To help 
get the show started, business firms 
put up an estimated $300,000. They 
will be repaid from inaugural income. 
According to the Washington Board 
of Trade, previous inaugurals have al- 
ways repaid the underwriters dollar for 
dollar. 
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Trust Busters’ Last Battle 


Attorney General McGranery offers to drop criminal 
cartel charges against the Big Five oil companies, but he 
makes the conditions so harsh that they turn him down. 


Democratic trust busters this week 
clashed for the last time with big busi- 
ness before the Republicans take over 
in Washington. Open verbal warfare 
flared between Attorney General Mc- 
Granery and the big five of American 
oil. 

President Truman started the row. 
He ordered McGranery to drop criminal 
antitrust proceedings against the oil 
companies provided they would agree 
to hand over the documents subpoenaed 
in the criminal case to be used in a 
civil action against them. Truman was 
following the advice of the National 
Security Council. The council had de- 
cided last week that the criminal action 
against the oil companies endangered 
their overseas concessions and U.S. 
security. 
¢ Harsh _—_Interpretation—McGranery 
sulked, but obeyed. He stuck within 
the letter of the President’s orders. But 
he put the toughest possible interpreta- 
tion on them. Lawyers for the oil com- 
panies were summoned to his office. 
They were told criminal charges would 
be dropped if they accepted two con- 
ditions: 

¢ They must agree to deliver for 
use in a civil action all the documents 
subpoenaed by the grand jury that 
brought the criminal indictment. 

¢ They must waive the right to 
take any legal action against the gov- 
ernment’s civil complaint until 60 oo 
after the last document was filed in the 
case. 

The government meanwhile would 
be permitted to alter its complaint as it 
chose. McGranery gave the companies 
24 hours to make up their minds. 
¢ “Blackmail”—Oil company lawyers 
saw red. Arthur Dean, attorney for 
Jersey Standard, accused the Attorney 
General to his face of blackmail. Dean 
said McGranery was using the criminal 
suit as a pistol at the heads of the oil 
companies to force them to hand over 
documents whose publication would 
threaten national security. He _pro- 
tested that company lawyers hadn’t 
been given time to consult with com- 
pany officers. 

Dean turned McGranery’s offer down 
flat. McGranery said refusal of the 
offer by one company would invalidate 
it. 

The oil companies immediately asked 
Federal District Judge James R. Kirk- 
land to kill the government’s case. 
Kirkland refused—but he did put fur- 
ther grand jury proceedings on ice at 


least until Jan. 28. A compromise be 
tween the oil companies and Me 
Granery still is possible—but it looks 
now as though the whole situation will 
be handed to incoming Attorney Gen 
eral Brownell to handle. 

¢ Football—The “oil cartel” case has 
been a political football for nearly a 
year. The origin was a Federal Trade 
Commission staff report alleging mo 
nopolistic practices in the foreign op 
erations of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), Standard Oil Co. of California, 
the Texas Co., Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., and Gulf Oil Corp. (BW 

Aug.2’52,p33). Last summer Sen. 
Thomas Hennings of Missouri forced 
release of the report, demanded a grand 
jury investigation, and threatened to 
plug for a special Congressional investi 
gation committee. 

Justice Dept. empanelled a grand 
jury to seck a criminal indictment un 
der the antitrust laws. The National 
Security Council reluctantly approved 
the move, over objections by State and 
Defense representatives. The protest 
was that criminal charges brought 
against the oil companies here would 
expose them to criminal prosecution in 
foreign countries in which they operate. 
Worse, it would provide free ammuni 
tion for the partisans of nationalization 
both in the Middle East and in Latin 
America. 

Election year strategy prevailed and 
the grand jury was called. Months of 
legal haggling over what documents 
the companies had to produce followed. 
eTranian Plan—Last Friday the Na 
tional Security Council moved in again. 
State Dept. had been getting more and 
more worried by the possible foreign 
repercussions. It had an additional rea 
son for concern: Secretary Acheson's 
new efforts to settle the Iranian oil 
crisis. The key to his proposed settle 
ment is close cooperation between the 
big American and British oil companies 
in marketing Iran’s oil. This would be 
just the sort of marketing deal for which 
Justice was prosecuting the American 
companies. State feared the big five 
weal refuse to play ball in [ran as long 
as Justice had them in the dock for 
marketing arrangements alleged to be 


illegal 

Tivcatioese almost certainly will kill 
at least the criminal case against the 
oil companies. .The question remains: 
How much harm has already been done 
to their prestige in the foreign coun- 
tries where they operate? 
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to do. Italy won't ratify until after its 
general elections in April. 

¢ Britain’s If—London could probably 
get EDC back on the rails in short or- 
der if the Churchill government would 
agree to commit the four British divi- 
sions now in Germany to the joint 
European army. ‘That's a suggestion 
Marshal Montgomery, Ridgway's dep- 
uty in Paris, made a few days ago. 
But there’s no chance of Churchill 
making such a move while Britain is so 
heavily committed militarily in the 
Middie East and Malaya. 

¢ Up to U.S.—Some British and Eu- 
ropean observers figure it will take 
three big U.S. decisions to breathe real 
life into EDC and the whole NATO 
defense setup. 

(1) The U.S. might form a military 
partnership with the French in Indo- 
China designed to win the war there 
by smashing the Communist forces. As 
long as France is tied down in Indo- 
China no French government will want 
to give Germany a chance to make it- 
self again a leading military power on 
the Continent. There’s some evidence 
that the Eisenhower Administration 
will consider plans for a big military 
buildup in Indo-China with the idea 
of both saving that area and forcing 
Red China’s hand in Korea. 

(2) The U.S. might undertake new 
commitments in the Middle East, in- 
cluding a contribution to the forces of 
the proposed defense setup plus prob- 
able extension to Egypt, Iraq and Iran 
of the U.S. guarantees that now pro- 
tect Greece and Turkey. 

If the U.S. were to lighten Britain’s 
defense burden in the Middle East by 
such moves, there’s little doubt London 
could step up its NATO buildup. It’s 
— too, that Britain eal then 
100k up with EDC. 

(3) U.S. foreign economic policy 
might switch to a “trade, not aid” ap- 
proach—but without cutting off the aid 
too fast. 

Most European leaders still feel that 
Western Europe is more insecure in 
the economic than the military sense. 

No one knows whether the Eisen- 
hower Administration will act on any 
of these points. Congress of course, 
will have the main say in the economic 
field. 

As it looks now the chances of a de- 
cisive move are better in the case of 
Indo-China than in the Middle East. 
The U.S.’s taking a bigger hand in 
Indo-China would improve the chances 
of getting the French to ratify the 
EDC treaty on terms acceptable to 
both the U.S. and West Germany. 
That, by itself, would not get NATO 
out of its rut. 

As Europeans see it, it'll take action 
by the U.S. on all three fronts to get 
the European defense program back on 
schedule. 


APPLICANTS at the Statler’s reservation desk, like all of Washington, are .. . 


Waiting for Inauguration Day 


Washington's big show is expected to attract over half 
a million people to the capital next week. Restaurants, hotels, 
and souvenir hawkers will do a roaring business. 


People have started swarming into 
Washington. The grandstands are up, 
the invitations mailed, the tickets sold, 
the medals struck, and the buildings 
decked in bunting. The capital is set 
for its big show—the inauguration of 
the 34th President of the U.S., 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

There hasn’t really been a big blow- 
out on Inauguration Day since the ad- 
vent of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 
But this time the Republicans—after 
waiting not-so-patiently for 20 years— 
are set to celebrate. ‘They plan on at- 
tracting more than half a million out- 
siders into the nation’s capital. 
¢ Finances—Thus far, the Inaugural 
Committee figures on spending close to 
a million dollars to make sure that the 
show goes off without a bobble. Just 
how much added revenue will find its 
way into merchants’ coffers is anybody’s 
guess. Some businessmen—theater own- 
crs, restaurateurs, night club operators, 
and liquor dealers—are installing relief 
cash registers to take over when the 
others get hot. 

Others are not so hopeful. Says one 
Pennsylvania Avenue liquor dealer: 
“It’s my experience that the average 
guy comes to the inauguration with a 
clean shirt and $2 in his pocket. 
When he goes home, he’s wearing the 
shirt and still has one of the dollars.” 
¢ Program—Nevertheless, those who 
take part in the celebration won’t get 
far on $2. Here are the main items 
on the program: 

Sunday, Jan. 18 will start with a 


tour of five embassies. Tickets will cost 
$5 each. A governors’ reception will be 
held at the Hotel Statler from 3:30 p.m. 
to 6 p.m.—but admission | invita- 
tion only. The Inaugural Concert be- 
gins at Constitution Hall at 8:45 p.m. 
Tickets—if you can get them—sell from 
$4.80 to $12 apiece. 

Monday, Jan. 19: A super vaudeville 
show starring 70 names from the galax- 
ies of Broadway and Hollywood will 
open at the 8,000-seat Uline Arena, 
and then move to the 3,000-seat Capitol 
Theatre. Festival tickets averaged at 
about $7 apiece and were sold out 
weeks in advance. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20: Some 62,500 peo- 
ple will take seats—costing $3 to $12 
each—on Pennsylvania Avenue, to watch 
a 4-hour parade of 25,000 other people 
and floats. Only a few visitors will be 
able to get into the exclusive ring of 
the Capitol Plaza where, at noon, Gen. 
Eisenhower will take the oath of office. 
Some 15,000 people hold reserve seats 
by invitation only. 

At 10 p.m. some 9,000 people, 
dressed either in evening gowns or in 
white ties and tails will gather at the 
National Guard Armory and George- 
town University’s McDonough Gym- 
nasium for the Inaugural Ball—the big- 
gest social event in Washington. Tickets 
ranged from a $12 minimum up to 
$300 for a box on the floor. President 
Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, and 
entourage will visit both locations dur- 
ys, ho night. 

e Business Carries On—In the mean- 
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/ ISTRATORS 








ATTORNEYS 


GOT 


EDUCATORS 


Martin P. Durkin, $8 Secretory 
of Labor; president, United Assa, 
of Journeymen & Apprentices of 
the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Indus- 


try. 
A. 


lloyd Mashburn, Under 
Secretary of Labor; labor leader 
in Southern California; Colilornia 


State labor commissioner, 





Government 


that he has eagerly entrusted his politi- 
cal fate to the hands of businessmen. If 
they look good in government, he will 
look good. If they look bad, he will 
look bad. Eisenhower went all the way. 

A mere count of the business connec- 
tions of Eisenhower aides at the time 
of their appointment is impressive on 
this score. But it does not show the 
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real extent to which Eisenhower turned 
to business. 


Il. New Faces, New Types 


Many of the men who step into top 
executive jobs in the new administra- 
tion from government, or from politics, 
or fgom law have also had active and 
successful careers in business or as busi- 
ness lawyers. 

Top example is John Foster Dulles. 
He goes into office as Secretary of State 





THEIR TRAINING 


MILITARY 


Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 57 White 
House Stoll, for Congressional 
Liaison, retired major general, 
supt. Stounton (Va.) Milllary 
Acodemy. 


Gen. W, Bedell Smith, 57 Under Sec- 
retary of State; director, Central 
latelligence Agency. 


rtly on his record as a diplomat under 
po Yet his professional career 
was that of a corporation lawyer 

Those going into the Administration 
from politics have a strong busines 
orientation, too. Arthur f 
field, who will be Postmaster General, 
and Douglas McKay, who will be Seer 
tary of Interior, for example, were both 
General Motors Corp. auto dealers, and 
successful ones. Scattered among thi 
lawyers in the Administration—from 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., down—are men 


Summet 
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BUSINESS 


Esra 7. Benson, 53 Secretory of 
Agriculture; business manoger lor 
Mormon Church, larm co-op en- 
thusios!. 


Joseph M. Dodge, 62 Director 
aheog ig oh coop game pres- 
ident, The Detroit Bank 


Ovete Hobby, a7 Admin- 
istrotor, F Security Agency; 
publisher, Houston Post. 
George M. ', 62 Sec- 
retory of the Treosury; president, 
M.A. Honne Co., director of 
several other corporations. 


Sinclair Weeks, 59 Secretory 
of Commerce; chairman of the 
board, Reed & Barton Corp. 


Charles £, 62 Secre- 
tory of Delense; president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


Robert B. Anderson, 42 Secretory 
of the Novy; Texos <4 Rg Ver- 
non Times Publishing Co. 


W. Randolph Burgess, 63 Special 
Deputy to the Secretory of the 
Treosury on Debt Monogement 
ond Monetory Policies; choirman, 
Executive Commitiee, Notional 
City Bank. 


Robert Cutler, 57 Administrotive 
Asst. to the President deoling 
with Notional Security Council; 
president ond director of Old 
Colony Trust Co. Boston . 

Marion 8. Folsom, 60 Under Sec- 


tetory of the Treasury; treasurer, 
eee yoy Co. 


|, 46 Deputy Secre- 
tory ean y De nee; vice-president, 
Generol Motors Corp. 
Donold B. Lourie, 53 Under Sec- 
retary of Stote lor Administration; 
president, Quoker Oats Co. 


Trve D. Morse, 56 Under Secre- 
tory of Dept. of Agriculture; pres- 
ident, Doone Agricultural Service, 
Rebert 8, Murray, Jr, 41 Under 
Secretory for Transportation 
(Commerce); president, Pennsyl- 
vonia Economy Leagve. 

Robert Ten Broeck Stevens, 53 
Secretary of the Army; chairmon, 
T. P. Stevens & Co. 

Herold £. Talbott, 64 Secretory 
of the Air Force; director, 
Chryster Corp. 

W. Walter Willioms, 58 Under 
Secretory of Commerce; presi- 
dent, Cantinentol, Inc. [reol es- 
tate, insurance). 






WHERE THE NEW ADMIN 


POLITICS 


Sherman Adams, 53 Assisio+t 
to President; governor of New 
Hompshire. 

Merbert Brownell, Jr., 48 Al- 
torney General; campaign mon- 
oger lor Dewey in 1944 ond 1948. 


Henry Cabot Ledge, Jr., 50 
Chief, U.N. Delegation; ex-sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 


Deovgles McKay, 59 Secretory 
of the Interior; governor of Ore- 
gon, Eisenhower leader on West 


ernor of Minnesotc; president, 
University of Pennsylvania; presi- 
dential candidate. 

Arthur E, Summerfield, 53 
Postmaster General; chairman, 
Republican Notional Committee. 
Warren E. Burger, 45 Assi. Al- 
torney General, Claims Division; 
floor monager lor Stassen at con- 
vention, precticing altorney. 
Thruston Bollard Morton, 45 on 
Asst. Secretory of Stote; repre- 
sentative from Kentucky, three 
terms. 


Max M, Rabb, 42 While House 
Stoll, Minority Group Problems; 
assistont to Lodge, Boston lawyer, 
4. Lee Rankin, 45 Asst. Allorney 
General, Eisenhower leader in 
Nebroska, practicing altorney in 
Nebroska 


Thomas Stephens, 49 Speciol 
Counsel! to the President; per- 
sonal.aide to Eisenhower Juring 
convention, attormey. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., 45 
Secretory to the President; heod- 
ed Citizens for Eisenhower. 


GOVERNMENT 


John Foster Dulles, 64 Secre- 
fory of Stote; ombossedor of 
lorge. 


Samvel W. Anderson, 54 Assi. 
Secretory for International Al- 
fairs (Commerce); deputy admin- 
istrator for aluminum , DPA, 


Wilfred 3. McNeil, 51 Asst. Sec- 
retary of Delense for Budget; 
comptroller of the Delense Dept. 


Nelson A, Rockefeller, 44 Choir- 
mon ol Eisenhower's Committee 
on Government Reorgonizotion; 
co-ordinator of inter-Americon al- 
fairs. 


William P. Rogers, 39 Deputy 
Attorney General; congressional 
committee investigotor. 


} 


JOURNALISM 





Cc. , 43 White 
House Stall, Press Secretary to 
the President; ex-New York Times 
reporter, executive asst. to Gov. 
Dewey. 


Dr. Gabriel S$. Hovge, 38 Ad- 
ministrative Assi. to the President 
lloreign and domestic economic 
matters); editorial siol!, BUSINESS 
WEEK magazine. 


Emmet }, Hughes, 32 Administro- 
tive Asst. to the President (prep- 
oration of speeches ond reports 
of President); writer for Lile mag- 
ozine. 

Carl W. McCardie, 48 Asst. Sec- 
retary of State, Public Alfoirs; 
Chiel-of Washington bureau, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Eisenhower Shapes a Businessman’s 


years—under | 1 D 
and Harry | 1—the 


The Eisenhower Administration is a ever yet carried 
businessman’s administration — with all 


¢ Turmming to Business—What this 


public office. For 


Roosevelt 





that that implies by way of strength 
and of weakness. 

When Eisenhower puts his hand on 
a Bible next ‘Tuesday and says the words 
that will make him President, he will 
also place on the business community 
the heaviest responsibility that it has 
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means is a new chance for businessmen 
as leaders in government. It is a new 
and major test for an old American con- 
viction—that a man who can run a busi- 
ness successfully is likely to be a useful 
all-around citizen, with a talent for 
good and honest government. 


American people heard thi f ques 
tioned as a matter of day-to-d litics 
The depression shook it, b d not 


dispel it. The war producti icle, 
followed by van og} revi dea 
Plainly, Dwight Eisenh: one 


| 


who believes in it firmly h so, 
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who have represented many important 
businesses. 

¢ Outgoing—By contrast, Roosevelt and 
Truman spread the responsibility more 
evenly. They brought elements into 
their administrations that Eisenhower 
will bypass—or at most assign minor 
roles. Chief among these are reformers, 
uneasy millionaires, and braintrusters. 


ll. Eisenhower's Approach 


This is not the same as saying Eisen- 
hower is not looking for oe ideas. 
He is—witness his agricultural policy 
committee, the committee on govern- 
ment reorganization, and his decision to 
set up a special commission on psycho- 
ye warfare. But he is going at these 
jobs in a way that decentralizes policy 
creation. He assigns a topic, appoints a 
committee, and asks for a report. 

Very little policy guidance accom- 

panies the assignment. In effect, the 
committee is handed an empty box and 
told to come back with it filled with 
“policy. The advantage is plain. It 
is a system that, by ranging far, may 
eventually come up with useful new 
ideas. 
* Deep-Rooted Faith—Eisenhower be- 
lieves in businessmen with the sort of 
trust and admiration a supply-conscious 
eo can come to over the years. The 
anding ships, the temporary docks, and 
the tanks he needed to invade Europe 
were on hand because American busi- 
ness produced them. That at least par- 
tially explains his broad confidence in 
businessmen, and in particular his lik- 
ing for manufacturing men like Charles 
E. Wilson of General Motors. 


Ill. Forgotten Factors 


Whatever its sources, Eisenhower's 
confidence now puts business to a 
severe test. Not only is Eisenhower on 
trial. In the popular mind, business it- 
self is on trial. 
¢ Government Roles—Yct this is a stark 
oversimplification—and a dangerous one 
to business. For one thing, Eisenhower 
has brought into his administration a 
solid core of men who have had experi- 
ence in government. Many of his ap- 
sick are not nearly so much pure 
usiness as they appear to be at first 
glance. 

Men from business such as George 
M. Humphrey, Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury, and Joseph M. Dodge, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, have had im- 
portant roles in government either as 
consultants or as actual administrators. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Chief of the 
U.N. Delegation, was a senator until 
his defeat in November. 
¢ Power of Congress—But most im- 

mutant, pinning the responsibility on 
seroma overlooks the kindergarten 
facts about how the U.S. government 
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really operates. After all, it is Congress 
that approves every dollar spent by the 
overnment, decides how taxes should 
be collected, reacts to public opinion 
by creating new agencies or killing old 
ones, and conducts investigations. It 
holds every President strictly to ac- 
count. In great measure, it tells Presi- 
dents what they can, and cannot, do. 

Congress moves in the world of 
practical politics. This is the world in 
which the Eisenhower Administration 
must meet its first and toughest test. 
Congress is so evenly divided as to 
party that, for the first two years at 
east, the Eisenhower team must work 
hard to keep the politicians in both 
parties happy. 


IV. Trouble Spots 


Looking ahead, you can see the 
source of the troubles that shortly 
will beset the administration. 

The Democratic Party will sup- 
ply some of them. It is disorganized 
and hamstrung by internal struggles for 
power. But it can be counted on to 
go through the motions of inquiring 
into the corporate connections of Risen 
hower’s appointees, with an eye on the 
1954 elections. No one expects a 
serious challenge to any of the top 
appointments, But the record will be 
filled in, just the same. 

The Washington lobbies, speaking 
for special interest groups, may be the 
first to really level down on the ad- 
ministration. Every lobbyist with an 
association behind him, and an axe to 
grind, is convinced his day has finally 
arrived. But they will find the new 
administration is cool to many of their 
pet projects—and complaints to Con- 
gress will pile up. 

The Republican Party sector cen- 
tering around the Senate and the House 
has for 20 years occupied the center 
of the Republican stage. Its leaders 
are strong-minded and able men. Many 
of them feel beholden to no one except 
their own constituents. 
¢ Independent—Unlike many of Eisen- 
hower’s aides in the executive depart- 
ments, these men are already loaded 
with positive ideas on what should be 
done about specific government pro- 
grams and policies. Men such as Sena- 
tors Robert A. Taft, Styles Bridges, 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Eugene D. Mil- 
likin, and Alexander Wiley do not need 
a special commission to supply them 
with policy suggestions. They think 
they already know the answers to most 
ef the questions Eisenhower and his 
aides want to approach from a fresh 
point of view. 

The same goes for key members of 
the House, like Clifford R. Hope, John 
Taber, Dewey Short, and Daniel A. 
Reed. Consider just the list of special- 
ties of these four men as committee 


chairmen—agriculture, appropriations, 
armed services, and taxes. In any one, 
the new administration could stir up 
a powerful and able opponent, if it 
moves awkwardly. 

So far, these men have showed many 
signs of wanting to unite with the Eisen- 
hower Administration and form a co- 
hesive party, such as Roosevelt formed 
in the early days of the New Deal. 
But the temptations to break with 
Eisenhower on such matters of policy 
as taxes, tariffs, and foreign aid are 
many, and may well prove too strong. 


V. The Plus Side 


Right now, patronage troubles top 
the lst. Only about 50 jobs have been 
filled, out of 1,000 or so open in the 
second and third echelons. To patron- 
age-hungry members of Congress, there 
is still a rich harvest to be gathered. 
Congressional Republicans will find 
plenty of reason to cooperate with the 
new administration on the remaining 
jobs—which means the patronage fuss 
is likely to dic out without causing a 
real split. 
¢ Counting Blessings—The new ad- 
ministration is getting some other good 
breaks. It is starting in a period of high 
national income, with all groups sharing 
in prosperity. That means it is re- 
lieved of the burden of improvising 
emergency legislation to meet a crisis. 

Even more important is the nature 
of the job it faces in the domestic field. 
It is a job that businessmen are best 
equipped to handle. It is chiefly a 
management job: to bring more busi- 
nesslike methods to the biggest busi- 
ness on earth. 
eA Natural—Check off the adminis- 
tration’s broad goals: a balanced budget, 
tax cuts, and indirect controls to check 
any return of inflation. Only in the 
latter is there a real backing away from 
the present level of government enter- 
prise. Direct controls over wages and 

rices are doomed, one way or another. 
But elsewhere, the emphasis is on con- 
serving what the people want—and 
managing it betccr. 

e The Man—The big advantage of the 
new administration, of course, is Eisen- 
hower himself. His friends may worry 
about too many businessmen, too many 
conservatives, and too much delegation 
of policy formulation. But they can 
agree that, so far, Dwight Eisenhower 
has been thoroughly and whole-heart- 
edly himself. In the art of politics, as 
in other arts, this is a promising begin- 
ning. He has begun his administration 
in the same way that he met—and suc- 
cessfully managed—his other great as- 
signments in statecraft. The stress is 
on teamwork, on shared responsibility, 
on bringing in divergent groups, on 
keeping his eye steadily on the. target 
and refusing to quarrel about details. 
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. pays a litthe more 


L; YOU'RE the man who drives a good car 
for the best woolens . and appreciates the ultimate economy and satisfaction 
of buying and owning the very best, then you're the man who deserves 
to own the STEEL AGE Executive Desk. True, it costs a few dollars more than 
the conventional steel desk. But don’t try to measure its superlative 
design, comfort, and rare metal craftsmanship in dollars. It can’t-be done. 
May we suggest that you call your STEEL AGE Dealer this week. He'll be delighted 


to give you the full particulars on the Executive Desk or any other member of 


the STEEL AGE family of OTe molilacmittestlita 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., CORR Yam 





the futures?s?.._ 


“Precision” . . . “precision instruments.” Common words 
today. Not so twenty years ago when Norden first com- 
pleted the Mark XI Timing Sight. Its ability was almost 
uncanny, so mush so that “borbsight" and “Norden” 
became synonymous, !t was made possible by highest 
caliber talunt, creative engineering 7nd precision manu- 
facturing. This was true at Norden yesterday .. . it is 
today . . . it will be tomorrow and in the future. 


oe IIRC 


insluuments and syshem: 
N orden = ee of Aiehae pol 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Latest Eisenhower appointments (page 
30): Commisioner of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue—T. Coleman An- 
drews, an independent Democrat who 
supported Eisenhower, and a partner 
of Bowles, Andrews & Towne, actuaries 
and pension specialists; General Coun- 
sel of the Treasury—Elbert P. Tuttle, 
Republican state chairman of Georgia; 
Deputy Postmaster General—Charles R. 
Hook, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
— for the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Nash lineup: Prices of 1953 four-door 
sedans (BW —Jan.10'53,p3 ire the 
same as last year. ‘The four-door States- 
man, with a 100-hp. Powerflyte engine, 
sells for $2,178.35, delivered at Keno- 
sha, Wis. ‘The Ambassador four-door 
retails at $2,557.20, has a 120-hp., Super 
Jetfire engine. Extras on all models: 
Hydramatic transmission ($178.85) and 
power stcering. 
« 

Truck maker, Reo Motors, Inc., is going 
into the coast-to-coast truck leasing 
business. A wholly owned subsidiary, 
Reo Truck Leasing, Inc., will buy trucks 
from the parent company and rent space 
from Reo Motors branches 


Chrysler Corp. has been awarded a 
multimillion-dollar contract for research 
and development of an Army Ordnance 
guided missile at its new jet-engine 
plant outside Detroit. 

3 
Merger reports concerning Carrier 
Corp., air-conditioner company, and 
Willys-Overland Co. are squelched. 
Carrier says it isn’t so. 

* 
Back-breaking job of trimming grass 


around flower beds, trees, or driveways 
can be eliminated by applying Kemkut, 
a growth-inhibitor that will be marketed 
for the first time by Loamium Co. of 
America. The chemical, developed by 
U.S. Rubber Co., isn’t recommended 
for whole lawns, since home owners 
probably don’t have the power equip- 
ment needed for uniform distribution. 
* 


U.S. Machine Corp., which makes coal-, 
oil-, and gas-burning equipment, has 
become Division Six of Stewart-Warner 
Corp. The acquisition is Stewart-War- 
ner’s first big step into the home-heat- 
ing industry. 
2 

Glidden Co. has bought Eagle-Picher 
Co.’s paint plant in Atlanta, Ga. (BW— 
Jan.3’53,p36). Last month Eagle- 
Picher announced it would sell or con- 
vert its seven paint and varnish plants. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 





Things will begin happening Tuesday when the Big Change gets uncer 
way. There won't be a lot of the razzle-dazzle that marked the last switch 
of parties 20 years ago. Eisenhower and his aides have no urge to remake 


_ the social and economic system. They will inherit problems aplenty. But 


their approach will be deliberate, with little or no resort to improvised 
policy offered under the “crisis” label. Still, the change will be far- 
reaching. 
a 

First event will be Eisenhower’s inaugural address—ideals for govern- 
ment, hopes for peace, and an appeal for unity. Politics will be omitted. 

Next will be confirmation of the Cabinet by the Senate. The prospect 
is that this will be done within a few hours after Eisenhower is sworn in. 
The first official Cabinet meeting may be Tuesday evening. n 

Unfolding of policies affecting business won't be long in starting. The 
first program recommendations to Congress will be made in Eisenhower's 
State of the Union message, to be sent up within the next several days. 


The administration will be conservative, by New and Fair Deal 
measure. Politically, Eisenhower is “right.” So are most of his advisers. 

Take a fresh look at the Cabinet lineup: Dulles, Secretary of State; 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense; Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Brownell, Attorney General; Summerfield, Postmaster General; McKay, 
Secretary of Interior; Benson, Secretary of Agriculture; Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce; and Durkin, Secretary of Labor (page 30). 

These advisers are mostly businessmen, and some are from “big 
business,” the whipping boy of the Democrats. There isn’t a Wallace or an 
Ickes in the whole crowd. Eisenhower is ignoring the political “left.” 


That means a new atmosphere in Washington—a brand-new business 
climate. Business won’t be baited. But neither will it be babied. EHisen- 
hower’s orders are that everyone, which means all groups, be given 
impartial treatment. His test is “what’s best for the national interest” 
—not this or that group. 


It gives business a tremendous stake in government. Blame heretofore 
for the government’s shortcomings has been on the New and Fair Deal 
officials. It’s different now. Businessmen will be calling the tunes from 
within the GOP. 

The big risk: If things do go sour, the GOP will get a new black eye, 
but business will get a blacker eye. The leftist Democrats are set to give 
it. Failure is their chance to get back on top, and start more reforms. 

* 

The budget will be cut. Truman figured spending for fiscal year 1954, 
starting July 1, at $78.6-billion. He put offsetting revenue at $63.7-billion. 
The deficit, as he figured-it, would be $9.9-billion. 

Eisenhower's goal will be to hold spending to $70-billion. He may not 
be able to do this. But the mere fact that the White House will try to cut 
will make Congress’ economy efforts more effective, 





NIGHT LIFE IN THE BIG TOWN 


To millions of people nighttime is 
worktime ...in office, factory, 
myriad places. For this is the Elec- 
trical Age, which has filled the world 
with light and power,.created new 
industries and widespread employ- 
ment. In countless ways it has made 
work easier, life safer, more com- 
fortable and enjoyable. 


Makers of this magic power are the 
nation’s electric utilities, wnao have 
invested billions of dollars in gener- 
ating plants and equipment to assure 
you dependable, low-cost service. 


Helping to provide this assurance 
are thousands of Exide Batteries for 
switchgear operation, emergency 
lighting and other battery jobs. 


Where dependability is vital, you’ll 
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BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Of. 


find Exide Batteries. There is an 
Exide for every storage battery need. 
They provide motive power for bat- 
tery-electric industrial trucks and 
mine haulage units. They are used 
in airplanes and ocean’ vessels... 
and by railroads for car lighting, 
air-conditioning, diesel locomotive 
starting, signal systems. Vast num- 
bers of Exide Batteries are used by 
telephone and telegraph companies, 
radio and television stations. And 
on millions of cars, trucks, tractors 
and buses they daily prove that 
*‘When it’s an Exide, you START.” 


1888.:; DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS;..1953 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 © Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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THE NEW BOOK 
SHOWS YOU HOW TP 
CONTROL YOUR SPALE 





This new Mills Catalog shows you 
how to make your space layout per- 
manently efficient by mobilizing it 


with Mills Movable Halls, * 
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Miits MOVABLE WALLS GIVE YoU 


Lk gone office layout is truly efficient only if it 
can be readily adapted to changes in your 
space requirements. Such changes are inevitable— 
they occur frequently in every type of building. 

Mills Movable Metal Walls enable you to control 
your space to fit your changing needs. They 
are permanent in function, distinctively modern 





and attractive in appearance, require practically 
no maintenance—yet they can be moved quickly, 
easily and at very low cost. Complete changes in 
layout generally can be accomplished in a matter 
of hours, overnight or during a week end, without 
interrupting normal business activity. 


THE MILLS COMPANY, 963 Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, Ohie 


* Write for your copy today. 











MILLS ovadble METAL WALLS You'll also find this 48- 





page Mills Catalog in 
Sweet's Architectural File. 
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for fiscal 1954, as forecast by Truman, would be some $4.2-billion less. 
But Eisenhower may not attempt it. The Democrats have talked about 

it from time to time. But in Congress, the Republican reaction has been 

that it would be misleading—tagging reserve funds as current receipts. 


The tax outlook remains cloudy, despite the push in Congress to get 
away from the current high rates. 

Eisenhower's aides (page 25) put a balanced budget ahead of tax cuts. 
They want to cut spending, balance the budget, then give tax relief. 

That raises doubt about reduction scheduled for this year. The 
law says that the excess-profits tax will expire June 30. The EPT raises an 
estimated $2.5-billion yearly. The law also says that an 11% boost on 
individual income will go off Dec. 31. It brings in about $3-billion. 


Eisenhower may want to keep part of this revenue, at least until he 
gets the budget in balance. What to do hasn’t been settled. But there’s 
talk of substituting a corporate income tax boost for EPT, if business 
prefers this to EPT, and of keeping at least part of the higher individual 
tax until next midyear. Congress must be told of the plans within a few 
months. 

oy 

Labor union bosses face something new. Neither Eisenhower nor 

his men are anti-union. But neither are they tied to the unions. 


Eisenhower's policy will be impartial. He has told visitors that when 
labor and management bring disputes to Washington, neither can expect 
favors. The government, he feels, should be a judge, not an ally. 


The ofl antitrust suit probably will be dropped, either by Truman’s 

Administration or by Eisenhower’s. 
The case is something of a spectacle, and smacks of high politics. The 
Federal Trade Commission started it, with antitrust violation charges. 
two years ago. But the Justice Dept. didn’t decide to take any 
until a few months ago. Now the government says its criminal 
may violate security—help Russia. It’s willing to drop the criminal 
the companies will turn over the books and records 

civil suit: stick. 

2s 


An early end to wage-price controls is a good bet. Advisers to the 
President are divided on what to do. But as of now, both the Wage 


Basic commodities may be an exception. Metals and fuels, which 
figure big in industrial and living costs, may be kept under control, even 


if the Republicans put material, wage, and price regulations on a standby 


es 
Eisenhower will have a honeymoon with Congress. The House and 
Senate are friendly. Republican majorities are thin. But they will get 
reinforcement from Southern Democratic conservatives. That means strong 
backing for the new President. But he can hold it only so long as he leans 
- the “right.” If circumstances should dictate a turn “left,” he may turn 
y himself. 
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KITCHEN CABINETS come off line at Republic Steel’s Berger division in Canton, 


Ohio, with new trademark, as . . . 


Republic Takes Exception... 


... to steel industry dogma by producing an extensive 
new line of steel kitchens under its own name, as well as 
on a contract basis. 


Republic Steel Corp. hopes to make 
its name a household word. Very 
shortly, the No. 3 domestic steel com- 
pany will produce a complete line of 
kitchen cabinets under the name of 
Republic Steel Kitchens. 

This may mark a departure for the 
stecl industry. For although the pri- 
mary producers of steel, such as U.S. 
Stecl, Bethlehem Steel, and Republic, 
turn out a considerable number of 
fabricated items, not many of these 
products get down to the consumer 
level. When they do, they are not 
likely to bear the company’s trademark. 
Gunnison homes, for example, are pro- 
duced by a Big Steel subsidiary; Youngs- 
town kitchens by Mullins Mfg. Corp., 
which is partly owned by Sharon Steel 
Corp. 
¢ Tight Field—In picking stecl kitchens 
for its debut in the consumer market, 
Republic is moving into one of the 
toughest, scrappiest, and most cut- 
throat of all fields. There are dozens 
of companies, including big ones like 
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Mullins, General Electric, Hotpoint, 
and Westinghouse, all fighting for a 
chunk of the market. Furthermore, it’s 
a ficld in which merchandising tech- 
niques have been well worked over. 
The big thing at the present time, for 
example, is the “‘packaged” kitchen—a 
complete kitchen sold as a unit. 

Republic, undaunted, says that not 
only does it intend to enter the lists, 
but that it will produce the most ex- 
tensive line of all. 
* A Good Chance—Republic has some 
good reasons for its confidence. For 
although the Republic name on con- 
sumer products will be new to the gen- 
eral public, the products themselves 
will not be. For some years the com- 
pany’s Berger division, in Canton, 
Ohio, has produced air-conditioning 
cabinets, she furniture, shelving, 
work tables, and other items along with 
kitchen cabinets. Berger will make the 
new line. 

However, the Berger products have 
not been sold under the Republic 


name. Mostly, Berger has sold them to 
General Electric and other companies, 
which in turn sell them under their 
own names. The division has also sold 
its products to jobbers. 

In cither case, the sale of kitchen 
and allied equipment has been han 
dled in the same way as industrial sup 
plies—in big lots to a few big cus 
tomers. From now on, Berger will 
work through regular channels of re 
tail distribution to help dispose of its 
output. It is also going to continue to 
make cabinets for its big contract cus 
tomers. 
eAn Exception—Why did Republic 
make the move at this point? In doing 
so, it scems to be violating one of the 
basic tenets of the steel industry: Don’t 
compete with your customers 

“We walk a tightrope in this busi 
ness,” says one steel executive. “W< 
can make almost anything we want to, 
or we can learn how. But we don’t do 
it for fear of stepping on customers’ 
toes.” 

Republic is taking exception to the 
rule in deciding to use its own name on 
products that it has been producing 
“ a long time as a contract manu 
facturer. 
¢ Alternatives—This is wh 


Republic 


. took the big step. Recently, the com 


any lost one of the major customers 
 & steel cabinets when that cus 
tomer decided to start fabricating its 
own. 

This sect Republic thinking. It eyed 
its other big customers, wondered if 
and when they would do the same 
thing. Republic found itself in the old, 
unenviable position of the contract 
manufacturer that knows that it is al 
ways vulnerable to its customers’ 
changes in heart, plans, or pocketbook. 

Republic took stock, decided it 
would have to do one of two things. 
In the words of one executive, “Either 
we had to get in with both feet or get 
out entirely.” 

Having decided on the feet-first ap- 

roach, Republic then had to decide 
a to go about it. It could have used 
the Berger name on the new line, but 
that would require an expensive ad- 
vertising campaign to build up con- 
sumer acceptance from scratch. Instead, 
it decided to capitalize on the Re 
public name, worth more than ever, its 
officials figured, as the result of con 
siderable institutional advertising to the 
yencral public during and since World 
Nar Il. 
¢ Step-by-St So far, Republic hasn’t 
divulged tor ode its plans for the 
new venture. In general, however, 
here is what it plans to do 

¢ Sct up an entirely separate sales 
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Of all the many production machinery it 
Salem-Brosius supplies to the ferrous 


ferrous metals industry, none has more 


than the intriguing and exclusive Aut 


Forging Manipulator. The machine almost 


It reaches into a furnace, pulls out a forgir 


turns On its own axis, moves swiftly and ind 


ently to hammer or press. To satisfy any 


action, it raises and lowers, tilts, rotates and 


the billet from side to side. It disposes of the 


by either recharging tt into a furnace or ¢ 


to the next operation. Employment of this t 


able manipulator results in one of the world 


economical heavy forging operations, be 
replaces so much stationary handling eq 

Remember, if you have a problem that 
the use of heating furnaces, blast furnac 


ment, or charging and manipulating n 


call on highly-diversified Salem-Brosius 
































This is not our standard performance, but... 


. .. it does happen, every once in awhile, that some- 
thing like magic has to be conjured up, on a sudden 
problem involving some special service to a customer. 

And this is when a compact, fast-moving, red- 
tape-cutting organization like Bristol Brass shows 
up at its best. Because here there are no handicaps 
of ponderous size, outworn traditions or hide-bound 
business procedures. Here, imagination and initiative 
are the pass keys to all problems that come up. Not 
that magic is Bristol’s stock in trade —it isn’t. 


But it’s there, when the chips are down, for any buyer 
of Bristol Brass sheet, rod or wire who finds himself 
in a jam, with time running out. Against such a time, 
note down this phone number — Bristol 9246. 

The Bristo. 2,98 CoRPORATION, makers of Brass 
since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. ‘Offices or warehouses 
in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 
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good reason for 

taking that 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


usiness trip now... 


Make your business trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia deliver a dividend of health and a 
bonus of fun. 


TAKE iT NOW! 


You can do your job here...and get in sightseeing, 
relaxation, and fun in the sun in a winter vaca- 
tionland unlike any other you've ever known. 


Only in Southern California would you drive 
through miles of fragrant orange groves to make 
a business call at a steel mill. 


Only here would you find a jet engineering plant 
just a furlong away from a flower-bordered race 
track...and an ultra-modern shopping center 
just an iron shot from a palm-fringed golf course. 


And nowhere else will you find a $5-billion mar- 
ket, desert, mountains, ocean, sunshine, plus the 
world’s TV, radio and movie capital—all in one 
place! 


So let us send you our free color folder that gives 
full information on how to get the most out of 
a trip to Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. Just mail the coupon below...today. 


ALL- YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for citizens 
of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
2 Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. 


como oo or nr nnn a ee 4 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 1-H 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me your free color folder, “PLANNING 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNI.s VACATION.” 
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Street 
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organization to handle the new prod- 
ucts. This force will operate under 
R. W. Helms, general manager of sales 
for the Berger division. This week the 
six new regional sales managers finished 
a 10-day indoctrination course in manu- 
facturing operations at the home plant. 

¢ Distribute Republic Steel 
Kitchens through franchised distrib- 
utors and dealers operating within pro- 
tected territory. Republic won't say 
anything about prices at this point ex- 
cept that they are going to be ‘“‘com- 
petitive.” 

e Add new items to the line (in 
cluding a sink to be made by another 
manufacturer), and go in for packaged 
kitchens. 

Beyond this, Republic has no plans 
for moving into other consumer goods. 
It figures that the new setup will do 
what is required of it—namely, absorb 
some of the excess steel capacity that 
Republic expects to have some time in 
the future. 


New Neighbors 


New England company 
starts opening department 
stores next door to heavy- 
traffic supermarkets. 


Store location is a critical factor to 
the retail merchant. That’s why a New 
England company is putting up depart 
ment stores right next to heavy-traffic 
supermarkets. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., Martin’s Stores 
of Massachusetts, Inc., has set up a 
small department store flush against the 
local outlet of the Stop & Shop super 
market chain. The Martin’s manag¢ 
ment convinced Stop & Shop that it 
would benefit them both to cut a door 
through the wall dividing th« tores. 
The door is outside the super heck- 
out points. 

On opening day, the 8,000 « 
who traipsed through the ais 5. 
shoes, hosiery, cosmetics, hardy Ip 
pliances, and home furnishings found 
thev could walk right through the door 
in the wall of Martin’s to the les of 
foodstuffs in the Stop & Shop 
e Reasons—The move by Martin’s 
makes two things plain 

e There’s still room for the oppor- 
tunistic businessman. The supermarket 
is a big drawing card everywhere, and 
its neighbors are bound to catch cus- 
tomers who park in the super’s lot and 
who like to do their shopping within 
walking distance of the lot. This is the 
principle behind the modern shopping 
center (BW—Oct.11°52,p124). It’s cer- 
tainly foremost in the thinking of the 
Martin’s management. 

e Dry-goods merchants, including 
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RECOGNIZE THIS MAN? 


Probably not... but he works for 
you—the Glidden Product Finishes 
customer—together with 249 other 
highly trained technicians and 
chemists, located iu 23 Glidden 
laboratories throughout the United 
States and Canada. His job: to make 


sure that you get a finish that’s 
custom-tailored to the exact re- 
quirements of your product—and 
your finishing system. 

We think he’s a mighty good rea- 


son why it pays to do business 
with Glidden. 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVE. + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: San Francisco, Chicage (Nubian Division—1855 North LeClaire Avenve), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Lowis, Cleveland, Reading and Torente. 











NEW ARITHMETIC 
FOR COST-MINDED 
EXECUTIVES 
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(SWITCH (LOCOMOTIVE. DIESEL ELECTRIC 
ENGINE) CRANE) LOCOMOTIVE-CRANE 























The BROWNHOIST Diesel Electric Locomotive-Crane is a 
powerful machine for heavy duty materials handling operations 
with magnet, hook or bucket. It is also an efficient switch 
engine with the high tractive power and rapid acceleration that 
insure top performance—two dependable pieces of equipment 
in one! 


BROWNHOIST’S Monitor Type Cab and Clear-Vision Boom 
give the operator full 360° visibility. Rugged construction, 
a simplified mechanism and easy accessibility to all moving parts 
help keep maintenance and repair costs at a minimum. BROWN- 
HOIST Cranes are available in capacities from 30 to 80 tons. 
Write today for complete information. 


BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


290 TON ¥ ROCKING CRAME COAL Oat empoe CAR OUMPER 


é, > at 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION + BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago; 
Canadian Brownhoist, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec ¢ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, 
Houston, Los Angeles. 











the men who organized Martin’s, are 
concerned over the fact that the supers 
are selling a broader line of merchandise 
every year. Many of the big chains al- 
ready have departments for drugs, hard- 
ware, appliances, flowers, liquor, and 
ice cream; the latest trend is to dabble 
in dry goods—packaged socks, under- 
wear, and the like. 

¢ Surprise Move—Martin’s Stores was 
formed recently; the Fitchburg outlet is 
its first venture. But after setting up 
the combination with Stop & Shop, the 
Martin’s management announced that 
it intends to start 14 similar joint 
arrangements, in cooperation with First 
National Stores, Stop & Shop, and At- 
lantic & Pacific. 

The announcement came as a sur- 
prise to the grocery people. ““This is 
news to us,” said Sidney Rabb, chair- 
man of the fast-growing Stop & Shop 
chain. First National’s president, 
Adrian O’Keeffe, was just as surprised 
as Rabb. O'Keeffe said: “As far as I 
know, Martin’s hasn’t approached us at 
all.” 

e Confident—Martin’s doesn’t seem to 
be bothered by the fact that the men it 
expects to deal with are still not in the 
know. The reason is apparent: Martin’s 
major stockholder, Rubin Grossman, a 
builder and real estate operator in 
Quincy, Mass., holds large slabs of 
property adjoining supermarkets in sev- 
eral New England cities. ‘The next two 
Martin’s stores will be built on Gross- 
man property—in Quincy, between a 
Stop & Shop and an A&P, and in Rut- 
land, Vt., right beside a First National. 

All that remains is to convince the 
chains that it’s to their benefit to let 
Martin’s, at its expense, open up the 
wall between the stores. This Martin’s 
hopes to do by pointing to the increase 
in sales that the Fitchburg Stop & Shop 
has had since Martin’s moved next 
door. 
¢ In the Works—If Martin’s finds that 
snuggling up beside supermarkets is 
profitable, it will open up the second 

hase of its plans. Grossman will build 
big. dual stores, leasing half to Mar- 
tin’s Stores and half to a supermarket; 
both will be under the same roof with 
high counters separating the two. 

Plans for the first of these, in Quincy, 
are aiready on the boards; construction 
is expected to start in six months. This 
would be a one-story structure of 100,- 
000 sq: ft., with ramps leading to park- 
ing space on the roof and basement 
space for 1,000 cars. 

Top operating man in Martin’s Stores 
is Louis Goldstein, president, who is 
also head of Martin’s Stores of New 
Hampshire, Inc., a small chain of va- 
riety stores in Manchester and Ports- 
mouth. Treasurer Eli Stone completes 
Martin’s operating nucleus. He is also 
president of New England Dry Goods 
Co., a Boston wholesale hous¢ 
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1953 Grand Rapids’ Diamond Jubilee furniture show made a bid for the sophisticated 
taste, featured simple lines with metal trim—like the couch above. 


Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. 
Right then, the furniture world took 
notice that the Grand Rapids stuff 
represented tops in style and quality 
tor that day, at least. Soon, New York 
buyers began to trek to Michigan. 

In 1878 the Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Market drifted—all but involun- 
tarily—into existence. ‘That year a 
large number of castern buyers jour- 
neyed together to Grand Rapids to see 
what was new in design. Up until then, 
their trips were hit-or-miss affairs, timed 
when inventories were running out. 
Ihev liked the idea of the joint ex- 
pedition—and so did the manufacturers. 
They decided to repeat their jaunt 
the following year. 

By the turn of the century, Grand 
Rapids boasted 49 furniture factories. 
In the early 1900s new plants sprang 
up, exhibition buildings mushroomed. 
¢ Competition—Meanwhile, Chicago 
was busily developing as a rival fur- 
niture center (BW—Aug.2’52,p44). The 
depression killed off some Grand Rapids 
companies. Others, lured by the easy 
accessibility of the Chicago markcts, 
moved west. Most of the quality manu- 
facturers, however, stuck with their 


native haunts. For one thing, their fac- 
tories were in Grand Rapids. Besides, 
they had made their name on quality, 
had never depended on mass distribu- 
tion for success. 
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| for Furniture Makers 


Grand Rapids squeaked through the 
depression, then began to rebuild it- 
self as the quality and prestige center 
of the industry. ‘Today there are some 
69 furniture factories in the city, and 
there are probably more prominent 
furniture designers there than anywhere 
clse in the country. 

Quantitatively, it’s still a small frag- 
ment of the total furniture business. 
Michigan manufacturers probably ac- 
count for only about 5% of total fur- 
niture sales. On sales volume, it has 
long since given place to the gigantic 
Chicago marts. But as a style leader, 
its importance is considerably greater 
than the 5% figure would indicate. 


ll. The January Market 


Grand Rapids exhibitors credited 
some of the success of the current 
market to the Diamond Jubilee promo- 
tion. But obviously there was more to 
ii than that. Chicago was busy, too, 
last week, and just as cheerful. 
¢ Fall Sales Up—One reason for the 
cheer was the unexpectedly good busi- 
ness this fall. National Retail Furniture 
Assn. estimates that furniture store 
sales in 1952 ian 2% to 4% ahead of 
1951.- Most retailers came to the shows 
with inventories in pretty good shape— 
about 10% lower than 1951 levels. 
That meant they were in a good “open 
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by Carl W. Lemmerman 






Here’s why 
we call what we sell 
"Silence Service” 


It’s hard to define just what it is that 
ISC is selling to industry. Basically, it’s 
skilled engineering, manufacturing and 
installation “know how” but it is 
more than that. Our “Silence Service” is 
acoustical teamwork that can diagnose 
an industrial noise problem, test it, solve 
it, translate its solution into actual equip 
ment, and then go ahead and manufac- 
ture and install it. 
¢ You Buy It by the package—If you 
had to buy all these services separately, 
or hire your own staff to do them, the 
cost would be prohibitive. But “Silence 
Service” teamwork results in efficiency, 
effectiveness and cconomy that mean 
real savings. 
¢ Let us solve your noise problem— 
If your business or industry uscs machin 
ery, you probably have a noise problem 
And it’s costing you dollars in lowered 


efficiency, poor morale, spoilage and 
absentccism. Why not put “Silence 
Service” to work for you? Just write, 


outlining your industrial noise problem 
to me — 


Garcn Aemenermae) 


President, 

Industrial Sound Control, Inc, 
45 Granby Street 

Hartford 12, Connecticut 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of our 
booklet “Sound Facts.” 








Certainly we're larger than a 
hole in the wall, but we're 
small enough to be versatile. We 
do quite a job of stamping, 
forming, assembly ond welding. 
Even big companies value our 
engineering help. We save 
them money. Perhaps we can 
do the some for you. Ask us. 
Otto Konigslow Mfg. Co., Inc., 
3602 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


KONIGSLOW 





cut WASHROOM 


MAINTENANCE costs 


ACCKPOIMN hy I 


Only the all-new 
STERI-DRI 


ELECTRONIC TOWEL 


gives you these exclusive features— 


No more old fashioned mechanical buttons, gadgets 
or pedais and you SAVE on service, towels and 
cleaning. The patented HEET bin ® cuts expensive 
repair and maintenance costs. You SAVE on elec- 
tricity because the electronic eye works only when 
hands are being dried. A ouiit in ultra-violet steri- 
lamp ozonator eliminates washroom 80. No messy 
trash bins, no customer complaints, clean, efficient, 
round the clock service for only pennies per day. No 
installation problem — plugs in anywhere. This revo- 
lutionary washroom sentinel now in use at: Horn 
and Hardart Automats, Howard Johnson Restaurants, 
Roxy Theatre, Airlines Building, Hospitals, Hotels, 
Bulova Watch, Socony-Vacuum, etc. 
Send for descriptive brochure today 
Selected distributorships open 


ELECTRONIC TOWEL CORP. 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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Blue ribbon winner at Philadelphia Centennial, gingerbread-encrusted bed 
(above) was one of the masterpieces that made Grand Rapids famous. 


It's Jubilee Year 


The big semiannual furniture markets 
at both Chicago and Grand Rapids 
were buzzing with business last week. 
Buying wasn't frenzied, but it was good. 
There were enough additions to lines 
to intrigue the retail trade, enough price 
stability to allow some forward plan- 
ning, and enough business booked to 
hearten manufacturers. Furniture mak- 
ers and dealers both talked cheerfully 
of 1953 prospects. The chances of 
more new housing and remodeling 
buoyed them up. Said one retailer, 
“This can be the finest vear ever, if 
we're on our toes.” 


1. Diamond Jubilee 


While business was good at both 
markets, in Grand Rapids there was 
a special celebration. Its particular 
market was built around its Diamond 
Jubilee. 

Grand Rapids had gone all out to 
give the event a buildup. The theme 
was the traditional Grand Rapids qual- 
ity leadership. Grand Rapids has a 
good deal to overcome in sophisticated 
minds. ‘loo many people associate it 
with turn-of-the-century Mission styles, 
and with the ornate, gingerbread de- 
signs that preceded it (picture, above). 

The market just ended indicated that 
Grand Rapids has come a long way in 
overcoming this hurdle. The old 


Better 
who 
getting 


standby customers were the 
vet, SO were many new 
cheerfully admitted they 
an eyeful. 
e Humble 


Start—Grand Rapids fur 


niture started back in 1583 That's 
when William “Deacon Haldanc 
opened a small cabinet shop in his 
home. Haldane built his furniture by 
hand, mostly by himself. His work was 
woodworker’s art, in a one-man shop 
A trio of other cabinctmal Archi 
bald Salmon, Samucl F. Butler, and 
Abraham Snively—soon followed Hald 
ane’s example. ‘Together they were 
the quartet that is now accepted as the 
originators of Grand Rapids top-qual 
ity furniture. 

Around 1850, machines 
come into the picture. With 
gan’s rich sources of lumber 
on, a lot of new companies grew up 
Craftsmen from the Netherlands, 
Sweden, England, and other European 
countries migrated to the area. With 
them came their skill, their tools, and a 
gruff pride in workmanship 
e Fame Spreads—It was pretty much 
a regional business. Furniture from 
Grand Rapids sold in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Michigan. River 
and lake boats carried the products to 
Chicago for exhibition and market 

In 1876, however, three Grand 
Rapids manufacturers descended on the 


began to 
Michi 


to draw 
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How Appliances Sold: 


Dishwashers 
Food waste 
disposers - 275 
troning machines 208 
Irons 6,135 
Radios (home) 3,602 
Ranges 1,060 
Refrigerators 3,570 
Washing 
machines 3,218 
Data: Electric! Merchendising. 


210 —=—-260 


352 
284 
7,585 
6,751 
1,400 
4,075 


3,488 


New Lines Gain 
The appliance industry closed the 
door in 1952 in a considerably happier 
frame of mind than it was in earlier 
last year. ‘Total retail sales (including 
radio and television) are estimated at 


roughly $6-billion, a shade behind 
1951’s $6-billion plus. 

The annual roundup by Electrical 

Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill publi- 
cation, makes it clear that for the most 
part appliances followed their tradi- 
tional pattern. The ones that have 
been around for a long time sold more 
slowly; the newcomers show gains in 
sales over the previous year. 
e Pattern Down—The older ones move 
more slowly since more people already 
own them. Radios, refrigerators, and 
washing machines kept to this pattern. 
In all three cases it meant a drop in 
sales. 

Radio has the doubtful honor of szor- 
ing the highest saturation point of all 
appliances. According to Electrical 
Merchandising, the radio market on 
Jan. 1, 1953, was 96.2% saturated— 
that is 96% of wired homes had at least 
one radio. So it’s not surprising that 
home radios took the biggest tumble 
of all. Sales were down from well over 
6-million in 1951 to 3.6-million in 
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THE ENGINEER RECOMMENDED TO THE PRESIDENT 


“Let’s invest®900..and save*4420!” 


HE president approved the engineer’s 

recommendation. A Farval centralized 
lubrication system was installed on a large 
rock crusher. Result: 


Farval eliminated completely the labor of 
one man who formerly greased the crusher. 
$3,000 saved the first year! Grease consump- 
tion dropped 56%, saving another $420, There 
have been no bearing failures since Farval was 
installed. That’s another $1000, previously 
spent on bearing replacements. And that 
$4420 saving is being repeated every year. 


Farval is the Dualine System of Centralized 
Lubrication that hydraulically delivers oil or 
grease to each individual bearing, exactly 
measured, as often as desired. Today, Farval 
systems protect millions of industrial bear- 
ings throughout the world. 

PREE LUBRICATION SuRVEY— Without obligation, 
let us send one of our expert lubrication en- 
gineers to inspect your plant equipment and 
present a written analysis of what Farval can 
do for you. The savings possible will surprise 
you! Just mail the coupon or write us a note. 


LE FLA LE 
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KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION — Wherever 
you see the sign of Farval—the familiar valve manic 
folds, dual lubricant lines and central pumping station 
—you know a machine is being properly lubricated. 


Above is shown the primary crusher referred to in 
the text at left, at work in a cement plant in eastern 
Pennsylvania. In three years since Farval was installed, 
this crusher has handled 1,631,331 tons of stone withe 
out one single bearing replacement 


The Farval Corporation, 3284 East 80th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
Send Farval Bulletin 25 and details of your free 
lubrication survey. 
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ICE IN THE BAG. Yes, you can buy 


ice in sturdy paper bags. The bags, 


in this case, were once closed with 
twists of wire. But the local Bostitch 
economy man showed the ice manu- 


facturer how much better looking, 
stronger, and more salable staple- 
sealed bags are. Now all ice plants 
in the chain use Bostitch stapling 
pliers to close ice bags. 


BAGGING ICE...OR BOXING A FOREST... 
BOSTITCH poes it BETTER AND FASTER! 


YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE arrives in a 
big corrugated container when you 
order it from this famous Northwest 
packer. The bottoms of the boxes are 
closed with a Bostitch wire stitcher. 
The Bostitch method saves packing 


time, cuts material costs, eliminates 
losses due to moisture-loosened seals. 


Boxes can be made up as needed 
—no storage problem. Bostitch could 


save time and money in your ship- 
ping room, too. 


Pn) | 
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PREE BULLETIN describes 30 of the 800 Bostitch 
modela moat often used for wrapping, packing 
and container closing. Send coupon. 


BOSTITCH 
441 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. 1. 


Please send me a free copy of your bulletin on 
Rostitch stapling machines for shipping-room 
use, 

I am particularly interested in a better and 
faster method for 
() Repairing cartons 

for re-use 

DC Bag-sealing 


[) Assembling cartons 
C) Bottoming 
C) Top-sealing 


BOSTITCH 


[) Sealing corrugated 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU- 300 
fieldmen in 123 cities in the U. 8. and Canada. 
Bostitch service is always nearby. 


Covering barrels 
wrappers C) Tagging 
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fastens it better, with wire 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 








to buy” position. At Chicago, predic- 
tions were that 1953 sales should run 
10% to 12% ahead of 1952 

Some retailers showed their con- 
fidence by booking orders for delivery 
120 days ahead; in the past two years 
they have been sticking nearer to 90 
days. Caution as well a onfidence 
prompted the longer delivery schedules. 
At both markets, the feeling was that 
prices, which are still about the same 
as last June, aren’t going to drop. Ris- 
ing operating costs—cspecially in labor— 
will see to that. 

e News in Metals—On design, the big 
news was the splash of metals all over 
the place. In Chicago, designers had 
gone crazy on wrought iron. In De- 
troit, brass and aluminum got a big 
play. Even the old brass bed—in a 
modern version—turned up, a product 
of Johnson Furniture ( Metal 
touches also showed up in chair and 
couch legs (picture, page +7). Not all 
retailers were so crazy about this trend 
as the designers, though some manu- 
facturers reported excellent sales of 
wrought iron pieces. 

eFew New Lines—Aside from the 
flash of metal, there was little new in 
design. Modern continued to have it 
all its way, with provincial and modi- 
fied colonial as runners-up. In the 
higher-priced items, the traditional 
styles were still holding their 
Foam-rubber upholstery 
everywhere. 

One reason for the relatively few 
brand-new lines is that manufacturers 
are recuperating from their efforts of a 
year ago. At that time, to stimulate a 
sluggish market (BW —Jan.19°52,p143), 
manufacturers went the whol 
new lines, new designs, finishes, groups. 
This is only beginning to pay off. Since 
new lines are expensive wouldn’t 
make dollars-and-cents sense to go into 
mass production of entirely new lines 
right now 
¢ Debate on Show Dates—At Chicago, 
there was a lot of talk about the thorny 
question of whether to change furmi 
ture show dates, or add new shows. 
Prewar, there used to be f regular 
shows a year. Last November North 
Carolina put on an “unofficial” show 
that did so well that several manufac 
turers showed up at Chicago all booked 
up through March and April. So r 
tailers who wanted early delivery had 
to go somewhere else. 

Deaters are split on wheth pring 
and fall might be better times than 
January and June. Big retail ind de 
partment stores favor the fall and spring 
schedule. That gives them time to get 
set for February and August sales well 
in advance. Small retailer 
kick at the idea of fall and spring show- 
ings. Those are their busiest selling 
seasons, they say, and they can’t leave 
their shops. 
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—_—- no other part of the body has 
been studied as intensively as the heart. 
Today new techniques are being developed 
to reveal more and more facts about how 
the human heart works. 





A great deal has been learned about the 
sources of energy which enable the heart to 
perform its Herculean task. The heart must 
drive five to ten tons of blood through the 
arteries and veins every day—365 days a 
year—for the 68 years of the average indi- 
vidual’s lifetime, In this period, the amount 
of blood pumped may reach the impressive 
total of 250,000 tons. Mcreover, the heart 
must function continuously—resting only 
a fraction of a second between beats. 





Studies in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease have also led to improve- 
ments in the interpretation of heart mur- 
murs, electrocardiograms, and X-ray 
i photographs of the heart and blood ves- 
sels. In addition, these studies have brought 
about a better understanding of the action 
of heart drugs so that they may now be 
used with greater benefit to patients. Many 








The Life Insurance Medica! Research 
Fund—financed by 140 Life Insurance 
companies—devotes its full resources to 
the study of heart disease. Since 1945, 
the Fund has made available about 
$4,700,000 for research projects. As a 
result of the work which the Fund and 
other agencies have supported, the 
chances of winning the fight against 
heart disease have improved materially. 
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What about your heart? 


other advances have also helped make it 
possible for doctors to diagnose and treat 
heart trouble more effectively now than 
ever before. 


Encouraging as this progress has been, 
the fact remains that heart disease is still 
the leading cause of death. It is wise for 
everyone to take certain simple precau- 
tions to protect the heart so that it may 
continue to do its job as one grows older. 
Here are some of them: 


1. Do not wait for the appearance of 
symptoms that may indicate heart trouble 
—shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
heart beat, pain in the chest—before seeing 
a doctor. It is wiser to arrange now—while 
you are feeling well—to have a thorough 
health check-up. Such check-ups often re- 
veal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control—and pos- 
sibly cure—are best. It is wise to have a 
complete health examination every year— 
or as often as the doctor recommends, 


2. Keep your weight down. Excess 
pounds tax both the heart and the blood 


Y 






‘Metropolitan Life 
Insurance 








Company 








vessels, Doctors are now stressing the im- 
portance of diet in the treatment of various 
heart and blood vessel disorders. For ex- 
ample, restricted diets have benefited many 
patients. 


3. Learn to take things in your stride. 
Avoid hurry, pressure and emotional 
upsets that may be brought about by over- 
work, too much and too sudden physical 
exertion, and other excesses. These can 
cause your heart to beat faster and put an 
extra burden on your circulation 


Even if heart disease should occur, re- 
member that most people who have it can 
live just about as other people do 
slower pace. In fact, when patients follow 
the doctor’s advice about adequate rest, 
weight control, and the avoidance of nerv- 
ous tension and strenuous physical exer- 
tion, the outlook is reassuring. 


but ata 


Doctors can now say to many heart 
patients: “If you live within your heart's 
limitations, your chances for a happy and 
comfortable life are good,” 








Please send me the free 
booklet, 2538, “Your Heart.” 
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SHORT STORY OF CYCLONE FENCE 
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@ “The best possible fence protec- 
tion’’—that’s a good description of 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. When 
this famous fence guards your prop- 
erty, burglars, vandals, and tres- 
passers are kept where they belong 
—on the outside looking in. 


Cyclone Fence provides lasting 
protection, too. It requires little or 
no maintenance, even after many 
years of service. Our free booklet 
gives the reasons. It also describes 
Cyclone’s different types of fence. 
Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 


this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free. 
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l Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 413 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 
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1952. Of course television was partly 
to blame. 

There is a quirk in the radio story, 
however. Saturation counts for less in 
radio sales probably than in any other 
appliance field—because so many homes 
have more than one receiver. But the 
statistics sound an ominous note: ‘The 
radio market was less saturated at the 
beginning of this year than it was in 
January, 1951. Radio apparently isn't 
keeping up with the rise in housing. 

Refrigerators, again, are a clear ex- 
ample of the toll saturation takes. With 
irons, refrigerators tie for the No. 2 spot 
on the saturation table—just over 89%. 
Both these products slipped in 1952 
Electric washers, 76% saturated, could 
also blame some of their loss on this 
ground. 
¢ Patten Up—Among the gainers that 
stuck to the typical appliance pattern, 
dryers were a standout. They are new- 
comers, with only a 3.6% saturation 
score. And they made one of the vear’s 
best sales gains—24%. Room air con- 
ditioners, with only 1.3% saturation 
to their credit, made handsome gains, 
too. Freezers, 11.5% saturated, told 
the same story. 

Clock radios, deep fat fryers, de- 
humidifiers also made the point that 
new gadgets can do well. 

Television is a special cas¢ 
of the freeze on new stations gave it 
a lift that carried sales considerably; 
above the prediction of around 4-mil 
lion units. Its score of 6-million manu- 
facturer sales was second only to 1950's 
peak. 
¢ Exceptions—Not all the appliances 
followed the rules. There were some 
unpleasant surprises. In some cases, 
what look like growth applian with 
low saturation scores, lost ground last 
year. Dishwashers, food waste disposers, 
and ironers fall in this categor Dish 
washers have a saturation rating of only 


3%, food waste disposers a onl 
vould 


I he end 


3.3% saturated—normally the 
be expected to sell. Ironers, t third 
loser in this group, have a saturation 
score of 9.2%; vet unit sales fell 
27% last year. 

Ihe truth seems to be that these 
appliances have pretty well cleaned up 
the luxury market. To reach the big 
mass market thev need some _ heavy 
promoting. They need it because they 
are fairly expensive items; and installa- 
tion costs add to the hazards of selling 
dishwashers and disposers. Iron have 
still another hazard—they take some 
skill to operate. 

The case of 
another exception to the rub 
what can happen when the manufac- 
turer does push. Vacuum cleaners have 
an above-average saturation rating of 
59%, vet they increased sales this year. 
New designs—and a big advertising play 

turned the trick. 
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— prevents shipping damage 


as no other packaging method known! 


How often do your products arrive at their destinations scratched, cut or 
damaged in any way? Once a year — once a month — or oftener? If you 
had a single instance of damage in transit last year, it may be time to 
change to custom protection with Kimberly-Clark Interior Packaging — 
kimPAK*. Companies like the Speed-Queen Corporation who revised and 
streamlined their apa operations have found that nothing else 
protects so efficiently, so economically. 

Kimpak is soft, grit-free, easy to apply as wrapping paper. It will absorb 
up to 16 times its own weight in moisture within 30 seconds — protect 
against shock, scratching, pressmarking, vibration. Kimpak is feather-light, 
yet gives more protection than most materials of far greater weight and 
density. Many concerns have found this important in reducing the size 
and weight of their packages, to offset recent postal rate increases. 


Regardless of the product you manufacture, KIMPAK — in its many speci- 
fications — can be “tailored” to fit your particular needs. Today — investi- 
ate custom protection with KIMPAK. For complete information, write to 
Dept. A-13, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


A Product of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 
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Cosmetics Business Machines Furniture 
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Heavy Machinery Confections Appliances 
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Instruments Pharmaceuticals 
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Electronics Chemicals Glassware 








Complex Hydro-Tel 
rebuilt in twelve weeks 


A manufacturer of dies, faced with the 
need for increasing production, learned 
that new machine tool deliveries meant 
a year’s wait. So instead of waiting, he 
asked Simmons engineers to rebuild a 
veteran 16-in. Hydro-Tel. 

Simmons stripped it down to the bare 
castings...cleaned it...replaced worn 
parts and refinished sliding surfaces. 
The entire hydraulic-mechanical con- 
trol system was rebuilt to the specifica- 
tions of the original manufacturer. 

From start to finish, the job was com- 
pleted in 12 weeks. And now the ma- 
chine is back in service, performing 
satisfactorily. In fact, the manufacturer 
has since sent Simmons a second Hydro- 
Tel, which is currently being rebuilt. 
Will rebuilding work for you? It’s easy 
to find out: simply send a list of your 
machines that might be rebuilt to meet 
new problems. We'll promptly quote 
prices and deliveries...send you our 
quarterly, “The Simmons Way.” 


Simmons Machiné Tool Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SIMMONS eives 
USED MACHINE TOOLS 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 
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The Rate Will Be Slower 


While the number of new households will continue to 
increase, it will be at a slower pace. Main reason: We're feel- 
ing the effects of the low birth rate of the 1930s. 


The chart above confirms—as much 
as any calculation can confirm—what 
the dopesters have been saving: There’s 
a fine-looking market ahead. The popu- 
lation is still growing rapidly, and with 
it the number of households. And, from 
the marketing viewpoint, households 
are better customers than individuals. 

Cautious as usual, the Bureau of the 
Census made three sets of predictions 
—high, medium, and low—to allow for 
more or less favorable circumstances in 
the decade of the 1950s. The chart 
shows the medium projection, which 
the bureau thinks looks like the most 
likely bet right now. 

It shows an increase of nearly 17% 
in the number of households from 
1950 to 1960, from 43.5-million to 
50.8-million. That spells a fine market, 
all right. But two things that are worth 
noting come out of the survey: 

¢ While the number of house- 
holds in the ’50s will continue to climb, 
it will be at a slower pace. 

e The character of the household 
is due for a change. 
¢ Brakes—Numcerically, the slowdown 
will be quite sharp. In the early post- 
war years, young people married in 
droves. Wartime brides who had been 


living with the family set up for them- 
selves. In 1947, the peak year, nearly 
1.6-million new houschold were 
formed. Between April, 1951, and 
April, 1952, the increase dropped to 
900,000. By July, 1955, the annual in 
crease will be 697,000; in the second 
half of the decade, each year’s increase 
should average only 624,000 

The slump in the birth rate during 
the depression years of the "30s ac- 
counts for this. Between 1950 and 
1960, Census expects a 2.8% drop in 
the number of people aged to 34 

However, households will still grow 
at a faster rate than the total popula- 
tion, which is slated to increase 13.6% 
between 1950 and 1960. The number 
of households will increase faster, too, 
than the expected 13.8% increase in 
families, because households include 
not only families (married couples and 
groups related by blood) but single 
people and groups not related by blood. 
¢ New Ingredients—Onc that 
will keep the number of households 
rising is a change in their makeup. Ac- 
cording to Census, more pcople are 
living longer. By the late ‘50s, there'll 
be a lot more older people—and more 
of them will have homes of their own; 


thing 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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According to the popular conception it is the func- 
tion of a mill or factory to fill orders, control costs, 
and maintain quality. However, in the case of 
Revere the mills in addition serve creatively in 
close cooperation with Sales, the Technical Advisory 
Service, and Research. This four-way organization 
is closely-knit in the common interest of serving 
the customer. 


When an order comes to a Revere mill, it is of 
first concern to the Methods 
Department, which sets up the 
mill procedures required to 
meet customer specifications, 
thus in effect acting as a repre- 
sentative of the customer. Meth- 
ods may consult with the T.A., 
the Laboratory, the Works 
Manager, and even individual 
operators. 


The long experience of our 
people is an important factor in 
customer satisfaction. Pins de- 
noting 20 and 25 years of serv- 
ice are common. Three out of five employees have 
been with us for 10 years, and one out of four for 
20 years or more. At each mill we maintain exhibits 
of products into which our copper and brass, alu- 
minum and steel tube go, products as diverse as 
band instruments, automobile radiators and heaters, 
flatware and hollow ware, furniture, architectural 
items, refrigerators and air conditioners, valves, and 
so on. These exhibits are changed frequently, and 


give our men a personal interest, a feeling that their 
work in making strip, sheet and plate, tube and 
pipe, bar and rod, and extruded shapes contributes 
to better products and better living. Our internal 
house organ, the “Revere Patriot,” carries articles 
about customers and how they use our metals, and 
about our distributors and how we help them serve 
their customers. 


So important are the Revere mills and the people 
who man them that quite often 
customers visit them to learn 
about mill operations. And mill 
personnel in turn go into cus- 
tomer plants. This interchange of 
information about mill methods 
on the one hand and customer 
fabrication processes on the other 
is extremely valuable. Adjust- 
ments on both sides make possi- 
ble either better customer prod- 
ucts or lowered costs, or both. 


The mills, in other words, 
are just as important to 
Revere customers as Sales, Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice and Research, which in combination give mills and 
customers the help needed, and in return receive it 
from them. When we have an order that literally must 
be handled with gloves and especially wrapped, all 
the people in the mill take great pains with it, not 
only out of a sense of pride in a good job, but because 
they realize that satisfied customers produce the 
orders that make jobs possible for us all. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 
AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


"We're well protected— 


we've got a sprinkler system and good watchmen.” 


But think how much nearer 100% 
your protection would be if a 
sprinkler head went off and auto- 
matically called the Municipal 
Fire Department. Or, if a sudden 
increase in temperature called the 
Fire Department before the 
sprinkler released water. 


That is what the Safety-En- 
gineered Gamewell Automatic 
Fire Alarm System does for you. 
It’s the nearest thing to 100% 
protection against fire and water 
loss. It may also enable you to 
have your insurance policies re- 


There's no 
substitute 
for the 
Municipe 
Fire Alarm 
Box System. 


54 


rated, to reduce the annual 
premiums, 

Your Fire Protection Program 
can be coordinated to make best 
use of all facilities such as sprin- 
klers, alarms, extinguishers, and 
your employees. One of our repre- 
sentatives can show you how little 
it costs to add immediate action 
by the Municipal Fire Department 
to the protection you now have. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 


In Canoda 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 





Census predicts a 15% gain in the age 
group 35 to 54 years, and a 22.8% gain 
for those 55 years and over. (Biggest 
gain of all will be in the war-baby 
group, aged 10 to 19 year Chere, the 
medium projection is for a_ record 
40.9% increase during the *50s. But 
this group won't affect the number of 
households much.) 

e Woman's  Place—The 
changing ingredient. In 1950 almost 
$0% of all households were husband 
wife setups. By 1960 this will be down 
to about 76% because women are in- 
creasing their longevity faster than 
men. With the increase in widows 
and older single women, households 
headed by women will climb from 15% 
of the total in 1950 to 17.7% in 1960 
This will represent an increase of over 
a third during the 10-year period, whil 
husband-wife combinations will grow 
roughly only by an eighth 

Apparently, this has set off a new 
kind of undoubling. The old home 
stead, where grandmother stayed with 
one of the married children, is a dy 
ing institution. Grandmother, who is 
now better able to foot her own bills, 
has set up for herself. 

This should mean a ripe market in 
small dwelling units designed to pleas« 
older people. And in a growing number 
of cases, women will be running them. 


another 


Putting On a Show 
With Home Appliances 


Elaborate debuts for new lines of 
home appliances are getting to be a 
must for the big manufacturers. In 
November General Electric employed 
two complete trains to show its 1953 
line (BW—Nov.22’52,p124 Now, 
Westinghouse and Servel have bor 
rowed the idea and added some trim 
mings. 

Westinghouse is using four road 
shows—with singers, dancers, and musi 
cians to entertain dealers and distribu 
tors. The show has the framework of 
a musical comedy; Westinghouse ap 
pliances are introduced via the gag 
pattern. 
eIn the Swim—Servel will use onl 
two troupes of professionals, but its 
show will run for five hours. Each com 
pany will carry with it 200 costume 
changes. 50 lights, cight tains, and 
25 pieces of standing scenery. On Jan 
21, one company will open for dealers 
in New York; the other company will 
open the same dav in Boston. Servel 
is spending $l-million on the entire 
program, which will reach 30 cities 

Both companies explain their moves 
as improved ways of getting the new 
lines in front of dealers in a hurry with 
out making the dealers travel very far 
—as was the custom in past years. Servel 
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FOAMGLAS being placed on 9” concrete roof deck. Application 
of built up roofing and 5” concrete traffic slab followed, 


Sears, Roebuck retail store with parking lot on roof. 


Architect: Shutze & Armistead, Atlanta, Ga. General Contractor: 
Wm. Muirhead Construction Company, Durham, N.C, Roofer: 
Guaranteed Waterproofing Company, Greensboro, N.C, 





By putting the parking lot on the roof, Sears, Roebuck and Co. cut land needed 
in half, but it took FOAMGLAS insulation to make it practical for their new : 
Winston-Salem store. Other insulations lack compressive strength enough to 2 a Pe Corporation, Dept. F-1173 
withstand such a load, while each 2” x 12” x 18” block of FOAMGLAS y : dls eis baiewts end booklets on use 
used theoretically could support the weight of nine Sears’ customers’ cars. ¥ FOAMGLAS for: 

During the past four years, their FOAMGLAS roof has meant lower air Le ve (J Normal! Temperature Buildings 
conditioning costs for Sears because FOAMGLAS sealed glass cells are (2) Refrigerated Structures 
impervious to the moisture that impairs so much the effectiveness of other C) Piping and Equipinent 


ee 
t 
insulations. Sears sure got a Jot more with FOAMGLAS! I () Advise nearest source of supply 
(J Send engineer to discuss specific problem 
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For full information about this remarkable insulation, please use the cou- 
pon right away. 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
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Tested 
formula 
for 
cutting 





Yate Trucks like these provide a 
sure-fire formula for saving money What will the coupon do for you? 


in “ae aml -. cutting costs as It will help you find out how you can 

nee me Foun increase existing storage facilities as much 
If you receive, make, store or ship, as 300%. 

you must move materials. And you 


: > It will help y é /ers » the one 
can perform these vital operations relp you find answers like the ones 


that saved an important California in- 


more efficiently and at less cost wi 
( ciently an ess cost with dustry $196,000 a year. 


YALE Trucks ranging from versatile 
Worksavers to mighty Rams. Find It will bring you information on the Yate 
out how YALE can slash your han- equipment that cut handling man hours 
dling costs...do away with material | i /4/f for one industry...shipping costs 


; : . . three-quarters for ¢ J 
pile-ups...increase the effective wee-quarters for another 











utilization of your manpower, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET — — — = =e MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY - — — — —: — 
t 
OFFERED IN COUPON The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 141 


* Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Yale Hoists are sold 
exclusively through 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Registered trade mark fae came ane cum Gum Gunes Ge es cD om ee ee ee os ea ema aa 


Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 


Company 








Name > EE 


Street City State ——- 
in Canada write; The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Box 337—Postal Station ‘‘A''—Toronto 





Petar ee OY 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + WORKSAVERS + HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS 
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adds another reason for making such a 
big promotional splash. It says plainly: 
“This has to be Servel’s year.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


Peep show: Hudson Motor Car Co. 
has been letting rumors of its low 
priced Jet slip out for months (BW— 
Sep.20’52,p32). In the latest install- 
ment, Hudson president A. E. Barit 
(picture above, left), reveals the Jet's 
front-end features. The final word on 
the car is due next spring 


The billion-dollar club has a new mem- 
ber. Kroger Co., retail food chain, 
raised its sales 5% in | ind re 
corded 2 volume of $1,051,803,354 
It was the first time Kroger had topped 
the billion mark. 

® 


Margarine production increased approxi 
mately 23% for the first 11 months ot 
1952 over the same period of 1951, 
according to S. F. Riepma, president 
of the National Assn. of Margarine 
Marufacturers. 

e 


” 


“Ultra sheer” hosiery will soon be avail- 
able, according to du Pont, which has 
developed a 1|2-denier yarn for the 
purpose. Heretofore, the sheerest hos- 
iery has been made from 1|5-denier 
yarn. A du Pont spokesman com 
mented: “We recognize th trength 
limitations of the new varn, but sin 
cerely feel that its production fills the 


widespread demand for luxt hose.” 


© 

Carpet prices have been ral DV lead- 
ing rug makers. Lees led off at the first 
of the month ard has been followed by 
Alexander Smith, Bigelow-Sanford, and 
Mohawk. ‘The boosts range from 1% 
to 3.8%. The given reason: higher raw 
materials prices and production costs 
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YOU CAN MAKE IT STRONG 
YET KEEP IT LIGHT 


WITH ARMCO WELDED STEEL TUBING 


And that's not all: 


Made-to-order shapes cut fabricating costs 


Products look substantial: can have a bicycle-like paint finish 


Designs can be simplified, modernized for greater sales appeal 


If your products are made with angles, 
channels or other solid steel sections, 
why not look into the cost-and-weight- 
saving advantages of Armco Welded 
Steel Tubing? 


This mechanical tubing gives your 
products the most efficient section for 
several different types of loads. The 
resistance weld is as strong as the rest 
of the tube wall—and just as ductile. 

Armco Tubing is supplied in various 
standard and special shapes. All these 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \W/ 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO ° THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


are available in Hot-Rolled Steel, Cold- 
Rolled Steel or Armco Zinccrip—steel 
with a specially applied zine coating. 
Some are supplied in Armco ALUMI- 
NIZED Tubing, made of an aluminum- 
coated steel that reflects heat and 
resists combinations of heat and 
corrosion. 


Our Tubing Specialists will gladly 
help you select the right kind of tubing 
for your products. For more data just 
write us at the address below. 


Canny 


RMC; 


0 





Typeless Typesetting: the Last Step 


@ The Photon, an electronic machine that delivers film 
negatives instead of type slugs, is about ready for commercial 


production. 


@ Combined with offset printing or some similar sys- 
tem, this means you can handle the whole printing operation 


with photo processes. 


@ But there are a lot of reasons why the printing in- 
dustry will be slow to switch over to the new methods. 


Rinehart & Co., Inc., next month 
will publish a book that may end up as 
a museum piece. It's titled The Won- 
derful World of Insects, by Albro T. 
Gaul. The fact that makes it museum- 
worthy: It’s being made by a printin 
process that does away entirely with 
metal type. 

The process revolves around a new 
clectronic typesetting machine that de- 
livers film negatives instead of slugs 
of type. The machine doesn’t have an 
official name yet, but it’s sometimes 
called the “Photon.” It was designed 
by two French telephone engineers— 
Rene A. Higonnet and Louis Moy- 
roud—and developed by the nonprofit 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation, 
Inc, 
¢ Latest Link—Development of a com- 
mercial process that would climinate 
metal type would close the last link 
in a chain of photo printing processes. 
Photo offset and other photographic 
printing processes already make it un- 
necessary to use metal type to make 
the actual impression on the paper. But 
they still require it at an earlier stage. 

Most photographic processes work 
something like this: The typesetting 
machine coughs up metal slugs or in- 
dividual pieces of letter type, which a 
makeup man puts into page form. He 
hands the form to the pressman, who 
runs off a few master copies. The best 
of these is shehantanhed: and the 
negative is used to make final printing 
plate. All that’s needed to make the 
plate, actually, is a single copy of the 
printed page. For that reason, some 
companies on tried the idea of typ- 
ing the material directly onto a sheet 
of paper—using a special typing machine 
—and thus cutting out the typesetting 
process. The trouble with this method 
is that the final reproduction often 
isn’t neat or clear enough to satisfy a 
fussy printer. 


After World War II, another idea 
appeared on the scene. Intertype Corp. 
developed a machine that it called the 
lotosetter (BW —Jul.19°47,p21). The 
Fotosetter still uses metal mats, but 
these are photographed right in the 
machine. Negatives dropped into light- 
proof containers are lifted out and put 
together for use on offset or other 
standard photographic printing proc- 
esses, 
¢ The Photon—While Intertype was 
getting into production, development 
work started on the Photon. News- 
papers, book publishers, and others in 
the field of printing became interested 
in the machine, formed the Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation to finance it. 
Chief backer was Photon, Inc., former- 
ly Lithomat Corp. (BW—Oct.21'50, 
p20) of Cambridge, Mass. 

Photon has built several pre-produc- 
tion models of the electronic typesetter 
—one of which was used to set the Rine- 
hart book. Ten production models are 
on the line right now, and are sched- 
uled for delivery early this year. 
¢ How It Works—The main difference 
between the Photon and other photo- 
setting machines~such as Intertype’s 
l’otosetter—is that its workings are eclec- 
tronic, while most of the others are 
basically mechanical. ‘The Photon isn’t 
much larger than a regular office desk. 
It has four basic parts: (1) a specially 
designed electric typewriter, (2) a mem- 
ory unit, (3) a justiher, and (4) a photo- 
graphic unit. 

As the operator touches the keys of 
the typewriter, each character is coded 
and stored in the Photon’s memory 
unit—much like that of an electronic 
calculating machine. The justifier, in 
the meantime, is taking account of the 
space required for each letter. (In print- 
ing terminology, to “justify” means to 
make the line stretch exactly to both 
margins.) 


The operator finishes the first line 

and goes on to the next. While he’s 
typing, the control system spaces the 
characters in the first line so that it 
justifies. Then the photographic unit 
records the line on a sheet of film. 
When the operator starts typing the 
third line, the justifier goes to work on 
the second. 
e By Light—At the hub of all this elec- 
tronic equipment is a whirling disk on 
which eight rows of characters have 
been punched out. The electronic con- 
trols set this disk in position for cach 
character; a light flashes on behind the 
disk, and the film picks up the char- 
acter. 

The final product is a film negative 
that looks exactly the way the page 
will look when it’s finally printed. 
¢ Advantages—Because the Photon 
uses light instead of metal to make its 
character images, the size of the char- 
acter can be controlled easily. ‘lo make 
the character bigger, you simply adjust 
the lens in front of the whirling disk 
so that the character’s image on the film 
is bigger. On metal typesetting ma- 
chines, you need a separate set of char- 
acters for each size of type. On the 
Photon, you can print any size with 
one disk. 

Photon, Inc., claims another advan 
tage for its machine: The operator 
doesn’t have to go through a long 
period of training—as is true of a metal 
typesetting machine. To set the Rine- 
hart book, the company used a girl who 
hadn’t had any Photon training at all. 
She ran the machine at a rate of 12,000 
characters an hour. According to the 
company, this is two or three times as 
fast as the operation speed of a con- 
ventional typesetting machin 
¢ Problems—No matter how efficient 
its machine is, though, Photon still has 
plenty of bugs to iron out. One of 
these is the problem of type designs. 
Most designs now in common use are 
controlled by a few large manufacturers 
of foundry type or typesetting machines. 
Photon will have to design its own type 
—a long, expensive job—or else use old 
designs that are available for free pub- 
lic use. 

Then, too, it’ll be hard to change 
the habits of the printing industry. ‘The 
field is made up largely of small busi- 
nesses. There are thousands of small 
shops that have built up capital invest- 
ment in machinery over many vears— 
in some cases, over several generations. 
These shops won't be likely to junk 
their old machinery and buy costly 
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Molded shaver parts of Du Pont nylon 
cut wear and noise... trim production costs 


The rotor of this new Remington 
“60” Electric Shaver spins 8,500 
times a minute to push 132 blades 
through 16,000,000 cutting opera- 
tions. To help provide long, efficient 
service under these extreme condi- 
tions, Remington engineers specified 
that four key parts be molded of 
Du Pont nylon—the coil form, oscil- 
lator bushing, oscillator insulation 
and contact lever insulators. 

Du Pont’s unique properties meet 
the demands of each of these parts. 
Its strength in thin sections, flexi- 
bility, light weight and dielectric 
properties provide maximum coil 
form efficiency. Nylon’s toughness, 
abrasion resistance and good bearing 
characteristics insure long service life 
of moving parts without lubrication. 

Parts molded of Du Pont nylon 
will operate continuously—and re- 
tain their form stability —in temper- 


atures to 250°F. They help provide 
sure protection from electrical shock 
. . » help damp noise for quieter 
shaver operation. And nylon parts 
can be economically mass-produced 
by rapid injection molding to keep 
production costs down. 

The family of Du Pont plastics is 
further represented in two accesso- 
ries to the “‘60’’ Shaver. The shaver 
head cover is molded of Du Pont 
“‘Lucite”* acrylic resin, and the 
cleaning brush is made with Du Pont 
nylon bristles. 

Perhaps the unique combination 
of properties of Du Pont plastics ma- 
terials can help your organization 
solve a particular manufacturing or 
design problem. For further informa- 
tion, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Depart- 
ment, 1512B Nemours Bldg., Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 $. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles |, Californie 


*neo U8. PAT, OFF 


Ric ys pat OFF | 
SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING | 
e+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY | 


Polychemicals 
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* ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 


HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


The Wisconsin stylist, Ned Day, 
just elected to the Bowling Hall 
of Fame, has won as many or 
more titles than any other man. 
In over 20 years of bowling he has 
captured the National Individual 
Match Championship 5 times, 
the All Events Championship in 
1948 with a tremendous 1979, the 
best ten-year averages twice in 
1940 and 1942. Day was on 
the three man team that won the 
Olympic title for the U. S. in 
1939, has a lifetime average of 
200 in 20 A. B. C. tournaments, 
claims 71 unofficial 300 games and holds the 
cherished A. B. C. Diamond Buckle for a 300 
game under tournament conditions. 


Another unusual record: 7 of the 10 largest foun- 
tain pen manufacturers, 11 of the 15 largest paint 
manufacturers and 12 of the 15 largest carpet 
mills use Atlantic Bond Business Papers. These 
better papers will give your office cleaner, crisper 
letterheads and office forms. 


ATLANTIC BOND 


—“Ezuinil PIPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's selection of bowling’s 
all-time all-stars, attractively illustrated and suitable for framing, and 
watch in February for Grantland Rice's all-time all-stars of basketball. 











Photons without a lot of persuasion. 
¢ The Monophoto—One competitor of 
Photon’s—British Monotype Corp., 
Ltd.—thinks it may be able to lick this 
cost problem. It plans to add a photo 
graphic unit to the already existing—and 
idely used—Monotype machine. ‘This 
way, a small shop that alread owned 
a Monotype could make the switch 
fairly easily. 

The conventional Monotype ma- 
chine punches out a paper tape. The 
paper is then fed through a separate 
machine that casts the characters in 
metal. Monotype plans to do away 
with the casting, substitute a photo 
graphic unit called Monophoto 
e More Bugs—But even Monophoto 
may not find the going so ca Even 
if a printer could afford the extra photo 
euahie unit, he’d need the other ex 
tras that would go with it—skilled tech- 
nicians, darkrooms, developing equip- 
ment. 

And printers, like other businessmen, 
would rather wait and let someone else 
risk the money on any new invention 
When someone else has ironed out the 
technical bugs and gathered the ex- 
perience, they may be more interested. 


New Trouble-Shooter 


For several years, radar has been 
spotting breaks in overhead clectrical 
transmission lines. Now radar has gone 
underground, locating damage in buried 
cables, too. 

The new unit, called radar fault 
locater, was developed by Common 
wealth Edison Co. and Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois. It uses the 
same principle as military radar, ex 
cept that the impulses travel o 
wire instead of through the air. W 
a fault develops in a line or cable, the 
fault locator is hooked up to one ter 
minal. The radar impulse travels to the 
point of damage and return rhe 
elapsed time, translated into distance, 
shows the approximate location of the 
fault. 


Vcr l 


ben 
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Do your typewriters have 
this wonderful extra key? 


Only on Royal can your typists get the Bonus Key with special 





characters for your business typing needs. No extra cost! 


FP @ © 


“Magic” Tabulator, a Royal exclusive. 
Without taking her fingers from the guide- 
key positions, the typists just r-o-l-l-s her 
right hand and the carriage moves to the 
next tab position. 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal exclusive. Press 

button ... inside controls all instantly acces- 

sible. “Touch Control” within easy reach. Easy- 
to-get-at spools for 
ribbon changing. 


Carriage Control, a new, exclusive 

feature which lets the secretary suit 

the carriage tension to her needs, Just 
a turn of the knob does it! No 
need to call in a serviceman! 


OW ROYAL offers an extra key—a 43rd 

key on the keyboard—a key that is 
available with almost any combination of 
marks, characters or signs needed! 

Your business may require an exclama- 
tion point—or a division sign and an equal 
sign. For some businesses, it may be a para- 
graph mark and a section sign. In fact, it 
can be almost anything you order! 

It’s all available and it’s done by Royal 
to make this superb typewriter more useful 
in business. Remember: Royals have always 
been built with you, the buyer, in mind! 
There are other new features below. Look 
them over. Then call your Royal representa- 
tive for a free office trial. Look under 
“Royal” in the phone book. 


STANDARD «+ ELECTRIC + PORTABLE + Roytype Carbon Papers and Ribbons 


**Magic’' and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine, 





(TUNGSTEN CARBIDE) 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 


1 Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools, 
dies, machinery and equipment. 

Hard as a diamond and almost indestructible, 
it triples output per man and per machine, 
New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 specific gravity) 
has proven best for atomic radiation screening 
and for applications requiring maximum weight 
in minimum space, 

Write for Catalog §2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


SINTERED 
CARBIDES 


WOT PRESSED 


(, NY oe 
< y AL ry » CARBIDES 








PENSION STUDY 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial staff will 
provide you with comprehensive factual and impartial advice 
on your company’s retirement problems. We operate as pension 
consultants on a fee basis and our service is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, insured, and combinations 
of these. Send without obligation for our brochure “Planning 
a Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Prancisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St.Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Calgary Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 








Research Money 


Chemical companies are 
allotting more this year than 
last. But research men still 
aren't quite satisfied. 


Research directors of many chemical 
companies, big and small, are agreed 
on one point: They have had no 
trouble in winning management's ap- 
proval of their 1953 budgets 

That’s the most signific: int of many 
answers uncovered in a survey made 
by Chemical Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. The poll didn’t come up 
with the dollar figures that will go into 
the research of individual companies 
this year. These figures are usually 
withheld to keep the competition 
guessing. But Chemical Week thinks 
that, on an average, 1953 budgets are 
up by 13% over last year’s. Some in- 
creases are as high as a comfortable 
25%. 

On the lower side, one research 
manager's recommendations were 
slashed 80%. But he still squeaked 
through with a modest boost of 5% 
over his previous year’s budget. 
¢ More, Please—Admittedly, part of 
this year’s budget increase is money 
that otherwise would have gone to the 
government as taxes. With a little extra 
money around, though, several firms are 
loosening their purse strings, and get- 
ting away from allotting a fixed part of 
their sales to research. ‘The second help- 
ings that the firms are dishing out, say 
the research heads, are good insurance 
against the competitive market that may 
be ahead. 

But more money for the research 
directors this year doesn’t necessarily 
mean proportionately more research 
work. Most directors say that their re- 
search will go up, but not enough to 
keep them completely happy 
¢ Manpower—Operating costs—particu- 
larly salaries—will take a bigger bite 
out of budgets in 1953 than ever be- 
fore. Without exception, this is the 
biggest gripe of the research bosses. 
Payrolls will run from 50% to 80% of 
the budgets. 

The rising demand for technical 
manpower is, for the most part, the 
reason for the salary dilemma. To start 
with, the supply of college graduates 
and skilled workers is critically short. 
That puts an applicant for a research 
job in a good spot to bargain for more 
money. 

The research executive of one phar- 
maccutical firm complained to Chemical 
Weck: “The high cost of skilled and 
semiskilled labor is an even larger con- 
sideration than the salaries of the 
chemists.” 
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Millions of Americans 
well benefit 
FROM MILLIONS MORE POUNDS OF 


ALCAN 
ALUMINUM 


The uses and the users of lightweight, long-lasting 
aluminum are many indeed—and are multiplying! 
Trouble is, even all the aluminum makers 
working at top speed haven't been able 

to produce enough to keep up with the demand. 


That’s one reason why American foundries 

and fabricating plants welcome the millions of 
pounds annually of Alcan aluminum that comes to 
them from Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., 
whose products we distribute. Alcan ingot is 
helping to provide employment for more than a 
million metal-workers, who are turning out the 
thousands of different aluminum products that are 
wanted by millions of Americans— 

for defense, industry, farm, and home. 


To catch up with demand, Alcan in Quebec is 
constructing power and smelting facilities for 
producing 130,000,000 more pounds . . 

and in British Columbia, facilities for producing 


200,000,000 more pounds of aluminum per year. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 
Offices and agents in 40 cities Cable address: ALIMPORT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 - 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 + Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitande 96, Sac Paulo 








Somewhere in your building, 
lurking like a cat.... 
fire is ready to pounce. 


In flammable liquids, 

electrical equipment , record 
vaults. Your surest protection 

isa Kidde Fully Automatic 
CO2 Fire Extinguishing System. 


Fp! quick as a mouse, check 
the “Yellow Pages” for your KIDDE dealer 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





Atomic Power... 


... for industry may be 
closer than you think. Detroit 
Edison is completing designs 
for a power plant. 


Most optimistic predictions to date 
have been that commercial electric 
power from the atom is still four to 10 
years away (BW—Aug.9’52,p68). Last 
week, however, Detroit Edison Co. up- 
set the optimists by announcing that 
within a year it may be ready to build 
an atomic power plant. 

Detroit Edison, teamed with Dow 
Chemical Co., has been studying the 
problem of atom power as one of five 
groups selected by Atomic nergy Com 
mission to carry out such studies. The 
other teams are Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and Union Electric Co. of St. 
Louis; Commonwealth Edison Co. 
and Public Service Co. of Northern Illi 
nois; Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and 
Bechtel Corp.; and Pioneer Service & 
Enginecring Co. and Forster Wheeler 
Corp. ‘These other team ich have 
developed their own ideas on com- 
mercial electric power from the atom, 
but Detroit Edison is the first to an- 
nounce that it is willing to undertake 
construction of a plant. 
¢ Power Potential—Detroit ldison pro- 
poses to build the plant in the metro- 
politan Detroit area and feed the power 
into existing clectric lines. Despite the 
opinions of most of the other teams, 
Detroit Edison thinks the plant’s out- 
put will be competitive ith power 
from other fucls. 

According to Arthur S. Griswold, 
assistant to Edison's president, the com- 
pany’s first studies of atomic energy 
are complete. Engineers are now work- 
ing on specific design problems for con- 
struction of a power plant. Design of 
the plant should be completed this year, 
Griswold said, and then the company 
will be ready to start construction. 

The Atomic Energy (McMahon) Act 
of 1946, however, forbids private con- 
struction or ownership of a nuclear re- 
actor. Congress is expected to relax 
some of these controls this vear, so 
Detroit Edison hopes to get permission 
to build the plant. 

e Range Program—At present, the plans 
are to build a nuclear reactor to pro- 
duce steam, which will be used to run 
a conventional turbine. This is believed 
to be the only practical type of plant 
for commercial operation. Scientists 
hope they will be able eventually to 
make electric power directly from 
atomic energy without resorting to 
costly steam generation and_ turbine 
operation. Technical problems for such 
direct conversion have not been solved. 
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ixtra savings 


soa Friden 


@ Exclusive features enable the Friden fully- 


automatic Calculator to perform more steps in | = | ° 
figure-work without operator decisions than any eC xtra, t lI } ing 


other calculating machine ever developed. Watch 











Friden figure-thinking save for your business. . . 
FRIDEN DECISION-MAKING” FEATURES you SHOULD SEE} 


Time-saving abilities of the Friden fi 


Caleulator ine} 

, . , _ ee et ude (1) aut bh” oe 

struction and service available throughout the U.S. : individual extensions anc i) a accumulation of 
. eee itom 


half-cent adj - 
and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE die ui adjustment. Need fo 
; ae © eliminated on many 
co., INC., San Leandro, California. 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


save so much in human time that this Calculator’s 


cost can be quickly written off! Friden sales, in- Siaietian 


atic selective 
F operator decisions is 
other figure-work steps! 





ILO Wants 
These Danger 
Labels Adopted 
for Interna- 


tional Trade 


Toxic Substances 


Explosive Substances 


Corrosive Substances 


Flammable Substances 


Radioactive Substances 


“Danger Is the Same in Any Language 


vided the basic reference material for 


Handling chemicals is a ticklish busi- 
ness even when you know what you're 
dealing with. In the United States, 
where everyone speaks the same lan 
guage, manufacturers are constantly 
vetting into difficulties because the 
federal government insists on uniform 
labeling for only a few products. Be 
cause of this, many products have to 
be relabeled or restenciled when they 
pass over state lines. 

I'he situation gets even more com 
plicated—and more hazardous—when 
the products are packaged for interna 
tional trade, because there you have a 
language barrier. 

Uhat’s why leaders in the chemical 
industry have been concerned with ways 
to establish a uniformity of classifica- 
tion and labeling for dangerous com- 
modities that move across borders. Pic- 
tured above are the simplified warning 
designs decided upon recently at the 
Geneva conference of the Chemical 


66 


Industries Committee, International La- 
bor Organization. 

¢ Sign Language—ILO hurdled the lan- 
guage barrier by choosing labels with- 
out words, so that illiterate workers in 
any country could be warned of danger. 

Suggestions for the classification and 
labeling of dangerous substances were 
culled by a 20-member working party 
representing 10 different countries. 
Heading the group was C. C. Concan- 
non, chemical chief of the U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce since 1922, now Chief 
of the Chemical Division of the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 

The working party stressed simplicity 
in deciding upon a sect of useful sym 
bols. The final number was limited to 
five: explosive, inflammable, toxic, cor- 
rosive, and radioactive. 
¢ Two-Year Study—A comprehensive 
study of classification and labeling prac- 
tices throughout the world, prepared 
by ILO during the last two years, pro- 


the decision. In compiling the report, 
ILO paid particular attention to inter- 
national conventions concerning trans- 
port of gas by rail, French and United 
Kingdom transport regulations, prac- 
tices of the U.S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the labels of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. (U.S.). 

The next step, which will require 
a lot of detailed work befor« com 
mittee mects again two ve 
will be the listing of dang sub 
stances for which the labels ild be 
used. 

Meantime, ILO will contin 
mote adoption of the labels for interna 
tional trade. The working party rec 
ommended that the five symbols be 
taken only as a starting point 
¢ Optional—Each country would deter- 
mine in its own way whether or not it 
will use such symbols in the labeling 
system adopted for internal trad 


hence, 


to pro 
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65 different types of business 


— thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


- +. to photograph documents instantancously—for a fraction of a cent apiece ; to simplify 
accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing space; to increase protection, 


il Stores, for example, 


Your business ? 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate 
Recordak microfilming soon. For the chanves are this 


truly remarkable photographic process is already simpli- 
fying routines which are similar to yours . . . doing a more 
efficient job at a fraction of your present costs, 

Write today for detailed information on the process 
... and the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now 
offered on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


« ». are using Recordak microfilming to 
bill their “charge account” customers at 
a fraction of the former cost. 


Now ... in preparing customer-state- 
ments it’s no longer necessary for the 
billing clerk to describe and post each 
item on each sales check. Only the sales 
check totals are posted. The sales checks 
are microfilmed . . . and then sent out to 
the customer with the concise statement. 


Result: Each billing clerk can handle 
many more accounts; costly overtime is 
eliminated ; billing machine requirements 
are cut as much as 75% ; and customers— 
with the original sales checks in hand— 
can recall charges immediately . . . reduc- 


ing “adjustment” traffic to a trickle. 





‘a REMINGTON 
IVER 


ONLY powder 


STUD D 


Listed & Approved 
by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


NEW, FREE BOOKLET 
shows you a hun 
dred different ways 
the Model 450 
Remington Stud 
Driver can speed 
your construction 
fastening. Packed with illustra- 
tions, it tells you where and 
how this tool can save time, re- 
duce fatigue and cut costs. Send 
in the coupon for your copy. 


NO ACCESSORIES REQUIRED. No separate 

parts needed to control power, none required 
for loading—nothing to lose or break. Just a twist 
of the wrist opens the Model 450. Insert stud and 
power cartridge as a unit ...close and you’re 
ready! Whole job takes seconds. 


DOUBLE-SAFE—REQUIRES BOTH HANDS FOR 
OPERATION. A separate safety lever must be 
depressed and held that way with one hand before 
and during squeezing of the trigger with the other 
hand. Safe, two-handed operation holds the tool 
steady. Two additional safety devices prevent 
operation except in proper fastening position. 


MAXIMUM POWER RANGE. You get a wide 
choice of power in Remington cartridges. They’re 
available in six different loads, each clearly marked 
by colored plastic heel caps. The 32 caliber car- 
tridge gives you extra power in this medium-duty 
tool . . . helps you speed all types of fastening jobs. 


ARROW-STRAIGHT DRIVING—PERFECT GAS 
SEAL. Long heel cap on all Remington cartridges 
provides tight gas seal... gives the Model 450 
more power. Assures controlled, consistently 
straight driving. 


FAST, POSITIVE EJECTION. Exclusive ejector 
snaps fired case out of tool instantly—no fum- 
bling, no tools needed. 
- > * 

Test-proved to be the world’s finest and speediest 
fastening system, the Model 450 Remington Stud 
Driver is made by Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
America’s oldest sporting arms manufacturer. 


“If It’s Remington —It’s Right!’’ 


Remington 


industrial Sales Division, Dept BW-1 
Remington Arms Company, tnc 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
Please send me my free copy of the new booklet showing how | can cut my fasten- 








Frozen Lake Champlain provided a 
handy bridge when American ‘Tele- 
phone & ‘Telegraph Co, had to replace 
a cable crossing between ‘Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., and Larabees Pt., Vt. New cable 
was hauled across the ice with a winch 
line, then lowered to the lake bottom 
through a slot cut in the 4-in. ice. 
2 

Dual-purpose plans for the 
house plant now under construction in 
Columbus, Ohio, have been shelved 
temporarily. ‘The Navy and Westing- 
house announced jointly last week that 
the new plant will be used to make 
major electrical appliances. Originally, 
the company was going to use part of 
the plant to produce component parts 
for jet engines. 


Westing- 


e 
General Electric is experimenting 
a space-saving kind of insulation called 
thermal barrier. It is not vet ready for 
marketing, but a prototype refrigerator- 
freezer (Model XR-10) was unveiled 
last week at Chicago’s Mer 
Mart. Walls of the new unit 
4 in. thick. 


with 


handise 
only 


6 
A nonburnable substance t 
paper as a cover for cigarctt 
introduced by H. J. Rand & A 
tes, 12,720 Lake Shore Blvd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It’s a wood product called 
regencrated cellulose, which will decom- 
pose (not burn) ahead of the live em 
ber. Rand holds to the theory that it 
is the paper that causes throat irrita- 
tion in smokers. 


replace 
vill be 


SOC la- 


* 
Plant Maintenance Conference—fourth 
of the yearly series—will be held in 
Cleveland’s Public Auditorium, Jan. 19 
to Jan. 22. Program includes 21 round- 
table discussions, 16 sectional confer- 
ences, and trips to nearby plants. Dele- 
gates will be able to attend tw: sions 
in each group. 
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WATER WELL PRODUCTION 






TRIPLED BY DOWELL SERVICE 


Chemical treatment removed retarding scale 


A well drilled to a total depth of 205 feet into 
Niagara limestone had declined to 70 gallons of 
water per minute—a rate far below its capacity to 
produce. Needless to say, management was quite 
concerned about the increasing costs of its water. 





Dowell Service was called in to survey the job. First 
tests showed the pump to be clogged badly with 
iron deposits. Other tests showed the entire well 
system to be fouled with the same material. 


After a Dowell acidizing treatment, the well pro- 
duced 230 gallons of water per minute—its original 
capacity! Management was so pleased with these 
results that a program of periodic maintenance 


Boilers « Condensers « Heat Exchangers « Cooling 


Pipe Lines e¢ Piping Systems « Gas Washers « Process Towers 


Process Equipment « Evaporators « Filter Beds « 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 





DOWELL INCORPORATED - TULSA 1, OKL 


from equipment... reduced cost of water 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


treatments was instituted for all its water and waste 
disposal wells and auxiliary equipment. 

How about your equipment? Is it delivering full 
capacity for you? If there’s any question, call in 
Dowell for a free estimate. Dowell is equipped to 
provide chemical cleaning service—with 
truck-mounted tanks, mixers, pumps to prepare and 
deliver necessary solvents . . . and experienced 
Dowell engineers to do the job for you. 


special 


For complete information on how Dowell Service 
can help solve your production and maintenance 
problems, call your nearest Dowell office or write to 


Dowell, Dept. A-10, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 








Systems nae Ra 
A Service Subsidiary of 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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“T'll file’ this one 
right here!” 


“In my opinion, the wastebasket is the only 
place for a sloppy sales letter on a poor grade 
of paper. Knowing my own reaction to a letter 
like that, I make sure every letter that leaves 
my office is neat and attractive, makes the 
good impression that helps assure reading. 
Hammermill Bond, I’ve found, helps create 
such a favorable impression. It has excellent 
brightness and plenty of snap and crackle, 
takes typing and writing well. Economical, 
too. I use it for both letterheads and forms.” 


IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Your printer can help you design prestige- 
winning letterheads and efficient forms. 
He'll smile agreement when you suggest 
Hammermill Bond, for like thousands of 
printers he knows it runs well and produces 
good-looking printing. To obtain business 
printing on Hammermill papers, look for the 
(Guild sign in a printer’s window. Let it 
{ ™® be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


ZS 


MMERA, 
‘ BOND « 


. 


| Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Penn. 








NEW PRODUCTS, 
Mining Speed-Up 


New hard-rock mining 
equipment boosts produc- 
tion, eliminates most of the 
pick-and-shovel work. 


It isn’t often that something new 
turns up in hard-rock mining. It’s one 
field where resistance to change is par- 
ticularly strong. 

That’s why acceptance of a new, 
highly mechanized mining method at 
the Grandview (Wash.) mine of Ameri 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. is un 
usual. The company reports that the 
miners not only accept it but like it. 
At least one expert says that the 
Multi-Use Mechanical Production Unit, 
familiarly called the Gismo, may revo 
lutionize metal mining as the automatic 
mining machine has changed the soft 
coal mining industry. 
¢ Production Up—The Gismo already 
has stepped up production considerably. 
During November, 1952, it averaged 
639 tons per day with six men (three 
on a shift). That’s a daily production 
of more than 100 tons per man de- 
livergd to the regular transportation 
system as compared with 15 tons per 
man using the old method with what 
had been considered first-class modern 
equipment. 

Of course, the production step-up 
didn’t come overnight. The mine was 
not designed to handle a large piece of 
equipment like the Gismo. The equip 
ment was put to work underground 
initially in a space barely large enough 
to get it in and protect it from blast- 
ing. Since then, the Gismo has exca- 
vated its own working areca so that it 
now serves more than six headings 
¢ Compact—The Gismo looks like a 
small earth mover. It runs on wheels 
or treads. Power is supplied by a modi- 
fied HD-5 Allis-Chalmers diesel tractor. 
A scoop at one end picks up the rock 
and feeds it into the belly of the ma 
chine in much the same wa 1 COn- 
crete mixer. This scoop, however, does 
its own loading. Rock doesn’t have to 
be shoveled in or piled in pecial 
way. Rock drills are mounted on a 
special assembly that is removable in 
one piece by a portable crane applied 
to the Gismo for this purpo 

The Gismo proper is a simple and 
relatively inexpensive mechanical de 
vice. It costs about $13,000 as con- 
trasted with close to $100,000 for the 
equipment. it replaces. Tw miners 
operate rock drills, and a third man op 
erates the self-loading transport. The 
machine used at the Grandview min¢ 
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Demonstration shows Rockwood FOAM flowing over tar pit — Rockwood FogFOAM discharging around pit. Note gas tank in background. 


Taming a dangerous neighbor 


Two million gallons of fuel oil are 
stored beneath a gas tank in a mid- 
west plant, leaving an exposed oil 
“seal’’ encircling the base of the tank. 
Shortage of material for a new oil 
tank forced this storage. 

Nearby, open tar pits prove a 
dangerous neighbor. 

Rockwood tamed the pits .. . and 
the oil seal, too... by a skilfully 
engineered fire-protection system, 
Through it, automatic devices release 


Rockwood FOAM which swiftly 


™y,, . 


Plane Crash Fire is here controlled in seconds 
by Rockwood iy Seong ... formed by 

ding Rockwood FOAM liquid to water, 
then yp it through a Rockwood 
FogFOAM Nozzle. 


blankets the tar . . . Rockwood 
FogFOAM automatically covers the 
diked area around pit (in 37 seconds) 
...and FogFOAM puts the oil seal 
under wraps. 

FOAM and FogFOAM result from 
a combination of water and a special 
Rockwood foam liquid, engineered 
through special Rockwood devices. 
The engineered water seals off oxygen, 
makes fires harmless. 

Rockwood installed FOAM and 
FogFOAM systems... two of many 


Globe-Shaped Hortonspheres, filled with 
butane, are here protected by specially 
designed, permanently piped Rockwood 
WaterFOG systems, 


kinds of Rockwood fire-fighting equip- 
ment... are typical of the way in 
which Rockwood engineers water to 
cut fire losses. 


= ee 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... 
to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, ‘15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 


Company 
PO cre tccess 
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FOR PRODUCTION CALCULATING AT LEAST COST... 


Burroughs Calculator 


with 


Each calculation appears here 
~is added to or subtracted 
from the amount in the Memo- 
Register at the touch of a key. 


On the great bulk of calculating jobs, the 
Burroughs Calculator proves time after 
time to be the best buy. 


One big reason—this all-electric key-driven 
calculator features two answer dials, includ- 
ing the MemoRegister that “remembers” 
results of individual calculations, gives the 
net answer automatically, in a single oper- 
ation. Figure rehandling, recapping and 
pencil work are eliminated. Users report 
time savings as high as 40 per cent with 
the Burroughs Calculator. 

For a demonstration, call your nearest 
Burroughs branch office—listed in your 
telephone directory—or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Wherever There's Business There's 


This is the MemoRegister that 
retains the sum or result of 
each step in the calculation; 
the net result of the calcula- 
tions appears automatically. 


J 


To help you arrive at the right answer 
to your calculating problems, a booklet, 
“Investigate Before You Calculate,” has 
been prepared. Send for your free copy 
of this useful 16-page heoklet today. 


Burroughs 





has a transport capacity of about 44 
tons, carries the broken ore about 350 
ft. to conventional transportation facil- 
ities. 

e Does All—American Zinc says that 
the Gismo will do all the things at the 
foot of a blasted rock pile that can be 
accomplished by a man with a hand 
shovel. It will load at the feather edg« 
of a blasted rock pile, no matter 
whether the rock is a few inches or 
several feet thick. It cleans up fly rock 
and makes its own roadw It loads 
from a rough rock pile, a tightly packed 
fine rock pile, or it will load very large 
boulders and deposit them in a stock 
pile for subsequent block-holing and 
blasting. Maintenance is not difficult. 
The Gismo requires the use of one 
50-hp. diesel engine. 

e Source: American Zinc, Lead @& 
Smelting Co., 1600 Paul Brown Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


= 
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Handy Radiant Heat 


The radiant heating industry has 
been mushrooming for the last few 
vears. Little more than a curiosity a. 
late as 1940, this type of heating in 
one form or another is now taking a 
very sizable bite out of the new-hom«e 
market. ‘There are radiant heating 
floors, walls, ceilings, panel 

United States Rubber Co. has been 
in the radiant heating business for 
about four years. It offered electrically 
conductive, rigid, rubber heating 
panels, designed primarily for the new 
10me market. 
¢ Remodeling—This week U.S. Rub 
ber is making a big bid for the r 
modeling and expansion market (cold 
sunporches, bathrooms, attics, bas« 
ment game rooms). The company is 
introducing, an easy-to-install, flexible 
heating panel. The new Uskon panel 
is only vs in. thick, weighs 6 oz. per 
sq. ft. It consists of a thin sheet of im- 
pregnated rubber sandwiched between 
thin paper-like plastic sheets and alum 
inum foil. 

The new panels are fastened to the 
ceiling with a special neoprene adhesive. 
They are low-temperature radiation 
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More Than 
Three-Quarter-Million Tons New 


Sheet Capacity On The Way For You 


Progress in Steel ... A New Steel Company 


Pittsburgh Steel is rapidly becoming a new 
steel company through its Program of 
Progress which includes the vast construc- 
tion project shown above. The modern 
continuous sheet and strip mills being 
installed in these new buildings will have 
a capacity of more than three-quarter- 
million tons of sheet and strip each year— 
products never before produced by the 
company. 

When completed early in 1953, these 
mills will supply hot and cold-rolled sheets 
and strip to all industry. They will help 
alleviate the heavy demand for more 
munitions, vehicles and ships for our 
armed forces—at the same time supply 
steel for more automobiles, household 
appliances, furniture and countless other 
items of daily use. 

The construction of these new mills is 


an important part of Pittsburgh Steel's 
Program of Progress which in three years 
has transformed the company by expand- 
ing and diversifying its line of products. 
In 1953 the broad objectives of increasing 
finished product capacity 82% and ingot 
capacity 48% will be reached. The maih 
points in this $60-million program are out- 
lined below. 


Pittsburgh Steel's expansion program 
means more to you than increased steel 
tonnages and broader lines of wire, tubu 
lar and flat-rolled products. It is a sub 
stantial contribution to the well-being of 
the free world as ample supplies of steel 
are required to keep the defense program 
at its peak and at the same time maintain 
a high level of civilian economy 


Program of Progress 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel Company. 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12%. 
Ingrease of Opun-Hearth Cepacity by 48% 


Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Bloaming-Slabbing Mill... 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill... .. 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


100% Complete 
65% Complete 
68% Complete 
100% Complete 
84% Complete 
79% Complete 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get~all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from 12 separate sources. In writing outline your re- 
quirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Climate, 
Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. Or for Fact 
Book on the EXTRA PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 228 na- 
tional firms enjoy by operating branch plants in this area. 
Address: Alameda County New Industries Committee (a 
non-profit organization representing the entire county), 
Suite 105, 427-13th Street, Oakland, California. 











The TWIN is: A two station intercom- 
municating system which requires no wir- 
ing or installation. Just plug the stations 
into the regular power line and talk back 
and forth. 


The TWIN Works for You: You can 

move the two stations from one location 

to another as simply as a portable radio. 

You can use it at home, in your office, at 

the club, wherever power is available. It 
is ideal for = Sitting, for checking on noise taking place 
in b ial areas — because either station can 
be placed — Me i ly t itting’’ conditi 


The TWIN is Flexible: You can add stations 
to the system — at any time. When you | do, 
all stations receive the om 
by any one. It is possible to arrange two, and 
sometimes three, completely separate systems. 


The TWIN is SAFE: It is listed by Under- 
riters’ Laboratories — your assurance of free- 
dom from shock or fire hazard. 


LIST PRICE $95.00 














Write for complete details—address Desk T-1 


(maximum 120F) and can be painted 
with any light-color flat paint to blend 
with the decoration of the room. Each 
room is controlled by an _ individual 
thermostat, and installation does not 
require an extensive rewiring of the 
whole house. 

Installation is fairly simple but not 
do-it-yourself unless the buyer has wired 
his own home or put in extra base 
plugs. For safety’s sake, it’s best to let 
an electrical contractor handle the job 
Panels are butted against a wall, and 
a channel molding covers the wiring 
connection. There are no wires in the 
panel itself. 

Uskon panels do not cover the entire 

ceiling. ‘The number depends primarily 
on climate and insulation. Panels com«¢ 
in a variety of sizes, but all are rated 
at 22 watts per sq. ft. (75 Btu.) and are 
available for either 115 or 230 volts. 
They carry the seal of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 
e Cost Factor—U.S. Rubber claims 
that operating cost is comparable with 
that of other fuels where clectricity is 
available for 14¢ per kwh. or less. 

Initial cost will run about $40 per 
panel installed in an expansion attic 
(about $300 for two bedrooms and 
bath). For a home in the $25,000 
class, complete heating with Uskon 
panels (about 36) will cost around 
$1,200. 
¢ Source: United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
os 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 











Hypetap is a lubricant in the form of a 
stick, which is stuck into blind holes in 
metal or plastic to help produce clean 
cut threads. The manufacturer, Des 
tiny Products Co., Detroit, claims that 
the lubricant cools the tap, or thread- 
cutter, and carries away the chips while 
the tap is in the hole. 

s 
Packaging Aids: Davison Chemical 
Corp. has a humidity indicator for use 
in moisture-proof packaging of military 
materials, ‘The indicator contains 
silica gel, which changes color as it 
picks up moisture. . . . A collapsible 
bulk shipping container with a de 
mountable frame holds 2,000 lb. of 
flour, according to Container Corp. of 
America, which developed it in con- 
junction with Fisher Flour Mills, 
Seattle, Wash. 

* 
Center-Mike is a tool for checking the 
distance between hole centers in pre- 
cision parts. Key elements are tungsten 
carbide tips, a vernier gauge, and a 
built-in slide rule. The manufacturer 
is Sorensen Center-Mik« Inc., 264 
Kossuth St., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
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“HONEST, DAD, | DIDN’T SEE THE NAIL!” 


“Wwe Son, I’m glad it was your pants and not you that 
got ripped. After this, be careful where you play!” 


Accidents have a way of happening in business, too... 
and that’s when you're glad you had the foresight to place 
your workmen's compensation insurance with a reliable 
organization such as Hardware Mutuals. 

Hardware Mutuals make every effort to pay workmen's 
compensation claims promptly, having found by experience 
that this helps relieve the injured employe of financial worry, 
speeds recovery and promotes good-will In addition, you 


get the services of our experienced loss prevention special- 
ists in eliminating hazards that might cause future accidents. 


Ask your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative for the 
whole story, including our policy back of the policy® chat 
assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Divi 
dend savings returned to policyholders since organization 
total over $110,000,000. 


Here’s what to do. Phone Western Union by number, ask 
for Operator 25, and say you'd like to have the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative 


dnsurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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tractor, Ferguson would distribute it, plus farm implements. 


made a deal. 


atse ee 


1953 


Inventor friends Henry Ford and Harty Ferguson 
Ford would manufacture Ferguson’s 
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After Henry, Sr., died, Ferguson sued Henry Ford II 
and his company for $251-million, claiming they in- 
fringed his patents, left him without a tractor business. 


’ 


ee 
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Top operating group of Harry Ferguson, Inc., victorious over Ford, makes plans for boosting company sales another $30- 
million—to $100-million—by 1954, ‘These men, averaging 45 years old, had the job of .. . 


Pulling Tractors out of a Hole 


Detroit, 
remem- 


Inc., 
fondly 


At Harry 
1952 will 
bered: 

¢ On Apr. 9 the company won 
a $9}-million settlement against Ford 
Motor Co. to wind up a four-year 
David and Goliath court battle. 


l’erguson, 
always be 


76 


¢ On Dec. 31 Ford, under a con- 
sent judgment, had to stop production 
of the 8N model farm tractors that 
used a couple of features setting them 
apart from all but the Ferguson tractor. 
Ford announced a new tractor of its 
own this month. 


e This week Ferguson’s young, 
hard-hitting management had 1952 
yearend figures, which they think are 
proof that it can slug toe-to-toe with 
the biggest farm equipment makers, 
including Ford, under tough business 
conditions. ‘The company’s unit vol- 
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SEN, Siicielees Sol Sell Sorices 


CLE VELA 


... Bright and businesslike are building fronts, store fronts 
and signs created in shining ENDURO Stainless Steel. 
ENDURO is attractive, modern. Gives a business an air 
of going places and a look of “having arrived.” It's prestige 
identification. Easy for service businesses to maintain, too. 
ENDURO resists rust, resists corrosion, is easy to clean, retains 
its good looks through the years. 


Stainless Stel Sells have 


.. Schedules stepped up, passenger revenue going up, too. 
The new RDC (Rail Diesel Car) is doing it for railroads 
everywhere. RDC is the stainless steel, self-propelled pas- 
senger car that’s meeting every service demand with dis- 
tinction, with spectacular performance, and with opera- 
tional cost savings that border on the unbelievable. 
Exceptionally strong yet weight-saving all-stainless steel 
construction is a mighty big factor in the RDC’s success. 


(Stainless Steel Sed Fun 


.. Patronage up, maintenance down. That's the happy 
result of converting cars on this amusement park ride to 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. Folks like the shining, sparkling 
“rocket ships.” The only maintenance these ships require 
is an occasional cleaning—even though they're outside all 
summer long. More good news: the park shop did all the 
fabricating. Now they're sheathing other rides in light, 
bright, weather-proof ENDURO. 


Stinles Sted Sel Apypleances 


... Kitchens are going stainless, too. New ranges get selling 
help from stainless steel brightwork, panels, handles, dials, 
racks, trim and functional burner parts. It’s a natural! 
ENDURO resists heat, resists corrosion, is sanitary and 
superbly easy to clean, stays bright for a lifetime. Folks 
are asking for stainless steel quality in refrigerators, dish- 
washers, counter tops, sinks and cooking utensils, too. 





Get set for selling. Write Republic for helt: in apply- 


| N % HORT, R EPU BLIC EN DU RO, ing your ideas for using ENDURO Stainless Steel. 


La 
| REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
CAN SELL FOR you! Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 











Fe QUALITY 


The quiet, effi- 
cient Type “B” 
Vaneaxial Fan 
is one réason 
why “Buffalo” 
has earned—and 
kept—the repu- 
tation “First for 
Fans.” 


“Buffalo” Limit- 
Load, the fan 
that supplies the 
air for many 
of the world’s 
finest air condi- 
tioning and ven- 
tilating systems. 


QUALITY is a relative term — it can be poor, medium, high or the best. 
We think you should evaluate fans and air cleaning and conditioning 
equipment according to the “Q” Factor.* 


Engineers are not easily misled when they turn an engineering eye on 
mechanical things. They know that efficiency is important, and that 
rugged construction, ease of assembly and repair are also desirable. They 
value simplicity if it’s not for economy of manufacture. Above all, we 
believe, they admire reliable, long life performance. 


Because in seventy-five years of manufacturing fans, air cleaning and 
conditioning equipment, we have stuck to an original idea — “build it 
the best we know how”, we welcome your critical inspection of “Buffalo” 
products. You'll find that both design and construction contribute to 
their record for long life on the job. 


Engineering sales representatives in principal cities are anxious to work 
with you. 


* The "Q” Factor — The built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 
FIRST FOR FANS 


oG 
BUFFALO E COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
feleluinie 
EXHAUSTING 
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» « « @ personal vindication 
for Harry Ferguson . . .” 
TRACTORS starts on p. 76 
ume was 7% ahead of 1951, despite 
a general decline in farm tractor pro 
duction and a three-month shutdown 
because of the steel strike and a walk- 
out at Borg-Warner Corp., an important 
supplicr. The tractor industry as a 
whole dropped behind 1951 by about 
25% last year 
¢ Dark Days—l'ive years ago it would 
have been hard to find more than a 
handful of people willing to bet any 
one of these things could have hap- 
pened in 1952. 

Early in 1948, Har Ferguson 
(cover), a spare, little North Irishman 
filed a $251-million suit against the 
Ford empire charging (1) that Ford 
conspired to drive his company out of 
business and (2) that Ford copied the 
Ferguson tractor-implem« nt ystem in- 
fringing patents and engineering ideas. 

The automotive industry wouldn’t 
have bet a plugged nickel that he could 
win. But it was no nuisance suit. Fer- 
guson arrived at the $251-million figure 
this way: Based on earnings, his com- 
any’s value was estimated at $80-mil- 
Sie. Under the antitrust part of the 
suit, triple damages would come to 
$240-million. The $11-million addi- 
tional was for patent infringements. 

In the eventual settlement, Ford 
agreed to the patent claims, paving one 
of the biggest amounts in a civil patent 
action ever recorded in the U.S. The 
conspiracy charge was dropped, partly 
because Ferguson had made a success- 
ful comeback and could hardly prove 
destruction of his business 
¢ Trouble Starts—The split that started 
all this came in November, 1946, when 
Henry Ford II and Ermest R. Breech, 
Ford's executive vice-president since 
the previous July, told Ferguson of- 
ficials they planned to quit tmanufac- 
turing tractors for Ferguson. Instead, 
a new company, Dearborn Motors Co., 
with Ernest Breech as a director, would 
take over both manufacturing and distri 
bution. 

Starting back in 1939, there had been 
a working agreement—a handshake deal 
made by Henry Ford, Sr., and Harry 
Ferguson—for Ford to make the tractors 
using Ferguson designs. Ferguson dis 
tributed them, along with a line of in- 
tegrated farm implement 
© Old Model—In 1928 Ford had 
stopped making tractors—the old Ford- 
son—because they tended to flip over 
backwards. At the time, Ferguson used 
the Fordson to power a plow he in- 
vented and was selling here and in Eng- 
land. Ten years later, Ferguson demon- 
strated a new invention to Ford—a new 
tractor and implement system—that 
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Steel tubing that saves 54 minutes out of an hour 


JOL sharpening attachments for end 
mills use a hollow piece of steel called 
a spindle 
grinding wheel. It slides in and out of a 
sleeve as it moves the tool back and forth 


hold the tool against the 


during the sharpening operation. 

Making these spindles proved costly for 
The Weldon Tool Company. Starting with 
a solid piece of bar stock, they had to 
drill out the center hole. A waste of steel, 
but more important, a waste of valuable 
machining time. And the spindle mate- 
rial wore quickly because of its sliding 
action in the sleeve. 


“nl 


COPR. 1953 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS 


IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC 


The manufacturer laid his problem 
before metallurgists of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company . specialists in fine 
alloy steels and seamless tubing. Their 
; Timken® seamless tubing of a 
certain analysis. The results were amaz- 
ing ! Because the center hole was already 
there, the new steel cut machining time 
90%—saved 54 minutes out of every 
hour. Scrap loss was greatly reduced. 
And because of the new steel’s high sur- 
face hardness, spindle wear was reduced 
to an amazing degree. 

Timken seamless tubing is made by a 


answer Vv 


ee G are 
piercing process that is*basically a forging 
Working the red hot metal 
from the inside and outside gives it out 


standing strength and toughne 


operation. 


s This is one more problem that can be 
stamped “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel 
It’s a record unmatched by any other steel 
producer, We'd like to add your problem 
to the list. Just write The 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Divi 
sion, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable addres 
**Timrosco”. Alloy Steels and Seaml 
Tubing, Tapered Roller Bearings, Re 
movable Rock Bits. 


Tin ke I Roller 


TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 





“... the hole Ferguson was 


}) 9 in obviously was deep .. .” 
On ( TRACTORS starts on p. 76 


overcame the trouble. This led to the 
famous handshake deal. It put Ford 
back in the tractor business and gave 
Ferguson a chance to expand the Amer- 
ican market. He did that, building up 
a business with an annual sales rate of 
well over $100-million by 1947. 

This happy arrangement was washed 
out entirely in June, 1947, shortly after 
Henry, Sr., died. Dearborn Motors 
took over. It left Ferguson without a 
distributor or dealer system (only six 
distributors out of 33 stuck with him), 
no manufacturing facilities for the 
tractor, and the assurance that a giant 
i 


competitor would be turning out < 
in preduct identical with his own 
The hole Ferguson was in obviously 


was deep. 








|. How It Was Done 


Three things get credit for pulling 


a 
Ferguson out of the hol 1) Fergu- 
Va CS son himself; (2) his Ferguson System, 
which tied farm implements to a tractor 


so closely that lots of weight and cum- 
bersome equipment weren't necessary; 
and (3) a batch of young managers, 
average age 45, who stuck by lerguson. 


M. Head man of this group is Horace 
ry , ; D’Angelo, 46-year-old red-haired certi 
ANY companies restrict volt , y fear ti ig . 
concentration of rt in one ie ae sg 7 ghost high fied public accountant be .- a New 
: . tee ; stry ... or one York of Sicilian ancestry. During the 
section of the country. Some companies go through periods of over- Ford trial, which got under wav in 
caution in passing credit when they have been threatened with or 1951, D’Angelo bore the brunt of cross 
taken a serious credit loss. American Crepit INsurANCE wipes out examination. Ferguson had picked him 
such threats to sales, profits, working as executive vice-president after the 
resignation as president of Roger M. 
Kyes, who is now a GM exccutive 
slated to become Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

D’Angelo spent 41 days on the stand. 
Pea IE - The questioning was so long the judge 
REDIT INSURANCE contributes to sound asked Ford’s lawvers Are you pro 
business management. We'd like to send ceeding on the theory that old witnesses 
never die? This man is growing old 
or write American Credit Indemnity Com- wa i 

Some e Skeleton—At the start of his regime, 
pany of New York, First National Bank D’Angelo had the job of running a 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Send skeleton company. Volume fell from 
$59-million the first half of 1947 (be- 
fore the Ford break) to $11-million 
the second half, when sales were mostly 
implements, all that Ferguson had left 
to sell. 

Protect your CAPITA L In November, 1947, th: ompany 
: : started +f —_ ba With Fer- 
: 7 OMPANY uson on hand himself, the company 
Insure your RECEIVA BLES RF Hew Yorn tn reorganized. On Dec. 1, I on ad 
made a rallying speech to suppliers, 

bankers, key employees 

A month later he filed suit against 


* € 
meri¢an Credit Insurance Ford. At a series of managem¢ at hed- 
dles, the company decided to make its 


own tractors—to buy the bits and pieces 


capital. The invoice value of your ship- 
ments becomes assured dollars as good 
as “money in the bank,’ 


[ exatorr insnnane® NEW BOOK tells 12 important ways AMERICAN 


Aan yous fumPant 


you a copy. Phone our office in your city 


me book offered in Business Week.” 
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4 ° \ GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


(haa a . 
@) - Specified 
COMPASS STEEL CABLE CONVEYOR BELT 
| \4 : for single-flight long-distance hauls 
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C A Heavy duty n resictiaik aatune 
YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can b. 2 se | 
quickly supply you with Hose, Flat Belts, | YY) C : 
V-Belts, Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber- j ; gle plone of lane-type steel coble BS 
Covered Rolls. Look for him in the yellow | ‘ All cat ‘ ad carriers 
pages of your Telephone Directory under / “3 zi = Protected trom enyaul % On Some radigg” gas 
“Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” K sheath of ,. 44 i Huse and’ ¢, trosion by 





Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Ruther ¢ Ab 


DSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











How to find GOLD in a COAL mine 


either. |r 


All over the world there are valuable 
coal and mineral deposits that cannot be 
worked profitably because they’re far 
from rail, water or highway transporta- 
tion. So high is the cost of building access 
to these lodes that mining them would be 
profitless. But all this can be changed, 
thanks to belt conveyor transportation 
engineered by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
‘Technical Man. 


Such deposits can now be turned into 
“Gold Mines” —can be operated profita- 
bly—with conveyor belts, For a conveyor 
belt, or a “rubber railroad” system of 
interconnected belts, can run at far lower 


cost than any other form of transport in 
most cases, 

Terrain is no obstacle. Unlike wheeled 
transportation, which must weave around 
obstacles with the help of costly grading 
and construction, a belt “makes its own 
terrain.” Conveyor belts can travel nearly 
crow-flight, going over rivers or canyons 
on lightweight, low-cost structures or 
through hills via “rat hole bores” barely 
wider than the belt. In mountainous 
country, a conveyor belt carries its load 
up and down grades that would stall other 
kinds of transportation. 
Dollars-and-cents reasons for con- 
veyor belts savings don’t stop with 


installation, peration, con- 


veyors haul steadily—not intermittently 
like trucks or trains. A 


coal, ore or aggregate ca 


onstant flow of 
ride a belt only 
a few feet wide—at a rate as high as 8,500 
tons per hour, equal to more than two 
rail cars per minute! A 
system can pass this same huge load 


rubber railroad” 


along across country—at a profit. 


If you want proof of al! the savings you 
can make with conveyor belts on any 
bulk haulage operation, call in the G.T.M. 
He'll gladly discuss your specific needs 
with you. Write Goodyear. Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 








“... inthe automotive field, 


disaster comes quickly . . .” 
TRACTORS starts on p. 76 


and assemble them in a new plant. 

Architects were hired immediately; 
two months later construction of a 
modern factory began on 72 acres— 
called Ferguson Park—in Detroit. It 
was finished in July; production of 
tractors began in October. 

To fill the production gap, the U.S. 
company got $20-million worth of trac- 
tors from Ferguson’s English company. 
The first shipment of 25,000 arrived 
Feb. 12, 1948. 
¢ Financing—Money was a_ problem. 
The company had $6-million assets, but 
needed more funds. D’Angelo and his 
operating committee made a pitch to 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
Philadelphia. They sold the manage- 
ment on their prospects, ended up 
with a $1.5-million loan. On Jan. 9, 
1948, after a meeting with Chase Na- 
tional Bank, they nailed down a $2- 
million line of credit. 

Management put all its cards on the 
table, good and bad. It has done that 
ever since. Although privately held— 
90% by Harry Ferguson and his inter- 
ests, the rest by key employees—Fer- 
guson tractor has published a_profit- 
and-loss statement each year since 1947. 
D’Angelo says: “We may want to go 
to the public some time for financing.” 
¢ Buildup—Once money matters were 
arranged, D’Angelo set about rebuild- 
ing confidence with suppliers. Many 
had dropped out with the Ford split. 
D’Angelo took his operating group to 
Borg-Warner Corp. to convince that 
company it wouldn’t lose money by 
tooling up to make axles and pumps 
for the struggling Ferguson crew. They 
met Roy C. Ingersoll, president, who 
agreed to help them out. 

Implement makers had to be con- 
vinced, and so did companies like 
Continental Motors, General Motors’ 
Delco-Remy, Kelsey-Haves. 

The sales force was scouring the 
country for dealers and distributors. 
Poor distribution can kill any company, 
but in the automotive field disaster 
comes quickly. Ferguson management 
admits it had to settle for some dealers 
not up to present standards, but num- 
bers were important. Over the past 
two or three years the dealer-distributor 
setup has been upgraded. There are 
close to 2,400 ides and 35 distribu- 
tors in the U.S., another 300 dealers 
and 30 distributors in Latin America. 
¢ New Lines—Engineers started work- 
ing out new implement lines (there 
are 65 now) and made plans for a new 
tractor. It hit the market in 1951— 
the Ferguson 30. 

In that first year on their own, 
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HEN THE ECONOMISTS TALK about “‘competition” 

they usually mean competition for sales. Today, 
however, there are many more kinds of competition 
to keep businesses on their toes, 

There is competition for distributors, competition for a place on the 

uction schedule of suppliers, competition for patents, and competition 
or employees, to name just a few. 

Speaking generally, fair competition is a good thing in any field. A case 
in point is the constantly improving hiring and training techniques most 
companies use. Because the supply of college graduates, for instance, has 
been less than demand for some years, it takes a progressive program to get 
and keep outstanding young men and women. 

There are different theories on the way to fit college graduates into a 
business organization. In our case, even though we do have formal training 
courses, we feel that for many occupations the best indoctrination is to put 
the new employee on a job which has to be done and have him start doing it, 
under proper guidance, from the first day. 

This is one of the reasons, we think, we have been able to fill many execu- 
tive spots with unusually young men and women. They have piled up expe- 
rience faster, matured more quickly in a business sense, and have learned the 
opportunities and penalties of responsibility right from the start. 

In turn, the fast advancement some of these recent college graduates have 
made with us has been publicized widely enough so that we don’t have to 
do as intensive a recruiting job as might otherwise be necessary. We have 
made it consistent company policy to carefully review a// job applications, 
set high standards, and then clear the path as much as possible for quick 
growth and advancement, 


* * * 


Many successful businessmen find relaxation in home workshops equipped 
with Rockwell-built Delta tools. One such man is Chester G. Moore, of 
Chicago, who has set up one of the most unusual workshops we've 
heard about. Mr. Moore, long a leader in the motor freight and bus indus- 
tries, has a shop on the 13th floor of an apartment building on Chicago's 
near-north side. The room, specially built for the purpose, is completely 
soundproofed, air-conditioned, wired for floor connections every few feet, 
and has all supplies and hand tools in enclosed, carefully planned wall 
cabinets. His first tool, bought in 1933, was a Delta sander, and now he 
has a complete Delta shop of ten tools. He makes most of his own drawings 
for his projects, which have included Jamps, chairs, tables, gun stocks, 
gun racks and many more. His gun stocks are collectors’ items. He picks 
up rare wood on his travels. He also combines his woodworking hobby 
with another one—big game hunting—and so has built tables using the 
fee? of elephants and rhinoceroses for the legs. Under glass table tops he's 
put such things as zebra skins. In an earlier apartment he converted a 
pantry into a workshop, 
. ~ * 


Short Facts About Rockwell: In cities of 25,000 population and over there 
are more than 54,000 taxicabs using meter rates. More of these cabs are 
equipped with our Ohmer meters built by Rockwell Register Corporation 
than any other make . . . A Distinguished Service Citation was recently 
awarded to our Board Chairman, W. F. Rockwell, Sr., by the Automobile 
Old Timers Association for his contributions to mechanized transportation 
as an inventor, organizer and administrator in government, the military 
forces and industry. It was only the third such award to an automotive parts 
manufacturer . .. Our Hopewell, N. J. plant has been awarded the American 
Legion’s “Employ the Handicapped” Citation for its long record of preferen- 
tial hiring of physically handicapped workers, particularly disabled veterans 
«.. Tax losses by gasoline and oil wholesalers due to evaporation, leakage or 
calibration variations are wiped out with Rockwell remote registration 
meters. An unalterable printed ticket shows deliveries in and oul—a sure 
tax record, and an accounting short cut at the same time. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 
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What do inca names mean to you? 


.. These rare gases now help brighten your home, kill kitchen odors, 


weld and refine metals—and hold promise of wonders to come! 


Argon... helium... krypton ...neon... xenon. Not so 
long ago these rare gases from the air were only scientific 
curiosities. And they are rightfully called rare. Xenon, for 


example, occurs in the air as only one part in 10 million. 


SPLITTING THE AIR— It is almost miraculous that such 
small fractions of our atmosphere can be separated from 
each other as well as from the oxygen and nitrogen which 
comprise the greatest part of what we call air. 

Today, one or more of these gases goes into most of the 
nearly 2 billion electric lights made in America yearly... 
to make them shine brighter and longer at less cost. 


MANY DUTIES— Beyond this. they make possible special 
lamps. One kind destroys germs in the air. Another kills 
cooking and tobacco odors. Another gives you a tan. Still 
another pierces the gloom of fog- choonts d airport runways. 

Certain of these gases speed ‘nd improve the welding of 
hard-to-weld me tals. They also make it easier to separate 
the important metal, titanium, from its stubborn ore. 


MIRACLES TO COME—Scientists use them more and more 
in their research work. In radioactive forms they are being 
used to study the causes of cancer. Doctors are even inves- 
tigating their possibilities as better anesthetics. 


UCC’S WORK — The people of Union Carbide separate these 
rare, invisible gases from the air in commercial quantities. 
Producing them, along with other important gases, for 
science and industry is one of their many contributions to 
today’s better living. 

sree: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Producis and Processe h tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and Piasrics made by Union Carbide. Ask for klet K. 


Y 
Uwron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORA ¥sON 


30 EAST 42ND STREET (Tae New york 


UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 
LINDE Oxygen « Prest-O-Live Acetylene « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
DyNeL TEXTILE FIBERS e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS « NATIONAL Carbons ¢ ACHESON Electrodes 
PyROFAX Gas ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 















































* 
Our normal method of expre ssine ?t ler imces 
in tenths-of-thousandths of an inch became 
inadequate when precision was attained to fractions 
of tenths-of-thousandths, expressed best in 
MILLIONTHS of an inch 


Utmost precision proved by meticulous 
tests, and certified by Orlan W. Boston, 


Chairman, Department of Production Engineering, 
University of Michigan. He witnessed tests at 
Frauenthal plant in Muskegon and certified their 
validity on precision grinding of a 37-inch test 
ring, on Frauenthal Grinder No. 18-110 (shipped to 
Fisher Body Division for grinding tank bearings). 


OOED GF CENER GLUES GENE GoemTNETY Postion OF Gan wore ATOR CHacams 00. You get TOP PRECISION 
! al 
a : 4 e+ with Fraventhal Grinders 
POSITION OF BAR INDICATOR CHECKING 10 . . . . 
POSTION OF INOKATOR GAUGE — merase 8 F The certified readings listed at left are much closer 
aa —— prem than the 200-millionths of an inch precision speci« 
fied for these machines. You can get similar results 
haph 20, 1964 on other sizes of Frauenthal Multiple-Head Super- 
metonoey Precision Cylindrical Grinders, up to 140-inch dia- 
*\HER BODY Diy . “3 - 
icone wma meter grinding on the Series 2200 machines. Uni 
formity of precision is assured in concentricity, 
pavallelism' and roundness. You can make many 
combination settings of grinding-spindle positions 
snpisiiiae tae vetrsseadlincates for a wide variety of simultaneous grindings of 
FRAUENTHAL ommon  _27_r097 ame FRAVENTHAL ormeon outside, inside and faces, Details on request. 
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Series 1800 


PRECISION GAUGE READINGS ® CHART NO. 1 
MAX. VAR. IN FACE THICKNESS MAX. VAR. IN WALL THICKNESS 


Station Reading Station Reading Station Reading Station Reading 


Y + 
6 + 000010” 12 | +.000020” 6 + 000020” 12 
Maximum Variation in Parallelism: .000030" Maximum Variation in 
PRECISION GAUGE READINGS © CHART NO. 2 . teeves 


MAX. OUT-OF-ROUND ON O. D. MAX. 1. D. 
Station Reading Stotion Reading Station Reading Station Reading 
a _ oa 


3 =— -000000 9 me 12 
Maximum Variation, Outside Diam: .000080"” Maximum Variation, Inside Diam: .000110” 


What is YOUR Grinding Problem? made in 10 standard sizes... conforming to essential J.!.C. specifications 


Through more than a decade of toolroom and production grind- Series 1800 Series 2006 Series 2200 








ing, Frauenthal Grinders have been performance-proved on tough . ge 7 
precision jobs, such as helicopters, jet engines, army and navy Table sizes 30° 36 42 «48 | 60" —-72'_-| : 110" 120° 130" 140 


tanks and gunmounts, Diesel engines, machine tools, 120-inch Maximum Swing | 56” 56” 56” 56”|72” 88” | 120” 130” 140” 150” 


diameter KAYDON precision bearings and similar products. : 
We'll be glad to work with you on difficult grinding problems. Ask for Bulletin 


2 rauent hal DiVISION tHe KAYDON ENGINEERING CORP., MUSKEGON, MICH. 
PRECISION-GRIND INSIDE, OUTSIDE AND FACES SIMULTANEOUSLY 


























dependability is vita 
fo BE ECH-NUT 


Ability to move and stack goods quickly 
and efficiently has a direct bearing on 
the profit picture at Beech-Nut Packing 
Company. That's why officials at Beech- 
Nut are particularly selective when 
buying materials handling equipment 
for their large-volume, fast-turnover 
business. 

Mr. L. M. Spraker, Beech-Nut Mate- 
rials Handling Engineer says, “The 
features that sold us on the Lewis- 
Shepard SpaceMaster Electric Fork 
Trucks are compactness and sturdiness 
of design, These two advantages give us 
the required maneuverability. And 
another thing ... in any operation of 
industrial trucks, the amount of down- 
time can be a serious bottleneck in the 
flow of materials, Our Lewis-Shepard 
Trucks have an excellent record of de- 
pendability. My estimate of downtime 
is between 1% and 2% of our total 
operating time.” 


Lewis-Shepard SpaceMaster Trucks 
are reducing materials handling costs — 
boosting profits—in every industry. 
Why not prove for yourself their greater 
dependability and economy? Write for 
“Proof Booklet”. Save time — use 
coupon below. 





HERE'S MORE PROOF OF LEWIS-SHEPARD 
ELECTRIC FORK TRUCK DEPENDASBILITY 
Listed are some current L-S reorders from 
blue-chip companies in various industries: 


Paper Mfg. had 26 — reordered 4 
Gen‘l Warehouse had 8 — reordered 30 
Piping Products had 3 — reordered 
Adhesive Mfg. had 14 — reordered 
Food Chain had 44 — reordered 
Elec. Equipment had 17 — reordered 
Cold Storage had 8 — reordered 
Chemical Mfg. had 8 — reordered 











Nationwide Service — See “Trucks, Industrial” 


in your Yellow Phone Book 


11 Walnut $?., Watertown 72, Mass. 


Name 
Company 


Street 


—-----------; 


City 


LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Please send me Catalogs and “Proof Booklets” illusirating SpaceMaster Trucks at work. 


See esewesmamal 





“, .. it enabled lightweight 
equipment to do heavy- 
weight work . . .” 

TRACTORS starts on p. 76 


D’Angelo and his group showed net 
sales of $33-million. That jumped fast, 
to $64-million in 1951. Last year sales 
were close to $70-million. In units, 
Ferguson runs neck and neck with Allis- 
Chalmers as fourth tractor producer 
behind International Harvester, Deere 
& Co., and Ford. Profits arc still 
skimpy ($406,956 in 1951), but man- 
agement says that isn’t a true reflection 
because of the heavy law suit costs, 
ultra-conservative bookkeeping, and un- 
settled tax adjustments. 


ll. The Ulsterman 


Back of this success is what Fergu- 
son people sce as an almost insatiable 
demand for tools to mechanize farm- 
ing. Mechanization still has lots of 
room to grow both here and abroad. 

Harry Ferguson's tractor-implement 
invention was a new approach. He got 
his passion for improving farm methods 
when he was asked by Ireland in World 
War I to oversee ‘tractors and imple- 
ments so that Ireland could offset the 
German blockade. 

He always had a love for motors. 
Early in life he was an auto racer, then 
went into the automobile business 
e The Difference—From his wartime 
job, he learned farm machinery wasn’t 
nearly good enough. After 19 years of 
tinkering, he hit the jackpot with his 
tractor-implement system. By tieing 
the plow—or harrow, or rake—to the 
tractor at three points, and inventing 
an automatic hydraulic system to keep 
the plow at a predetermined, even 
depth, Ferguson changed the tractor 
from a mechanical horse pulling old- 
fashioned plows into a single farm 
machine—with easily detached parts. It 
enabled lightweight equipment to do 
heavyweight work. 

Ferguson, like Henry Ford, Sr., is a 
typical inventor and engineer who loves 
to mix in social and economic affairs. 
He’d as soon invent a new social-eco- 
nomic scheme as a new farm gimmick. 
He hires high-priced public relations 
men to crusade for stabilizing wages 
and incomes, and gradually reducing 
prices. 

At 67, he is still youthful. His favor- 
ite exercise is his Worcestershire fruit 
farm. In Britain he is well thought of 
as a manufacturer. His English tractor 
is made by Standard Motor Co. in 
Coventry. It has just shipped the 
340,000th Ferguson tractor, now is 
tooling for a second, bigger model. 

He still keeps close tab on new de- 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 




















Could a Coating That Cuts Drying Time 94% 


Recently a manufacturer of farm 
equipment was worried over high 
painting costs. He heard about sty- 
renated alkyds and investigated. 
He learned that styrenated alkyds 
could be formulated into finishes 
that air-dried tack-free in 15-20 
minutes instecd of the 4 hours 
required by the straight alkyd 
finishes he was using. He also 
learned that when the straight 
alkyd was styrenated in a 1:1 
ratio, it could cut the cost of the 
coating vehicle 25%! 

He talked it over with his paint 
supplier. The paint maker readily 
produced a heavily pigmented 
coating that gave good luster and 
did the job with a single coat. 


Save You Money? 


Then the paint maker went fur- 
ther. He added several styrenated 
alkyd formulations to his line. He 
promptly got orders from toy and 
metal locker manufacturers who 
wanted air-drying finishes they 
could recoat as fast as possible. 
He reformulated several of his 
baking finishes, using styrenated 
alkyds, and lowered his cost. These 
products brought new accounts in 
the metal furniture business. 


Investigate this new pattern for 
profit. Request a copy of Technical 
Data Report TX-10: “‘Styrene Modi- 
fied Alkyd Resins.” 

Lower-cost, quick-drying finishes 
are now possible because of the 
readily available supply of Mon- 


- 


santo’s styrene monomer. MON- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Texas Division, Texas City, Texa 
Monsanto is a basic supplier 
styrene monomer, maleic and 
phthalic anhydrides, and other 
materials used in the manufac- 
ture of alkyds, polyesters, and a 
wide variety of copolymers. Ask 
us to help you. 


; 


MONSANTO. 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








When “Self-Starters” Made 
Autoing Easier in 1911... 


Was Already Producing 
ract Tire Molds 
and Special Machinery For Building 
Easier Riding Tires 


% Half a decade before electric starters took the work 
out of automobile operation, Bridgwater was fabricating the special 
machinery and molds needed by tire manufacturers to put 
comfort into motoring. 
Today, industries of 
all types profit by 
Bridgwater’s near half- 
century of experience in 
sub-contract machining 
of parts, or complete 
assemblies, They rely 
on Bridgwater’s fast, 
economical service to 
increase their production 
at favorable cost. 
1736-5 


VIKINGS PUMP MILK 
On Farm Pick-ups 


> 


VIKING “SANITOR” K-171 PUMP MOUNTED ON A HEIL FARM PICK-UP TANK UNIT 


The Viking pump is constantly adapting itself to more and 
more modern pumping problems. 


On the new farm pick-up service, the Viking “Sanitor” 
pump is meeting the needs with lighter, more compact 
equipment. Pumps are built of solid dairy metal to fully 
answer sanitary regulations. 


Whatever your problem, whether it's to pump edible liquids 
or semi-solids, whether it's thin cr heavy liquids of any 
other type, there is a Viking built for the job. 


Write today for bulletins series E100 and 53S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY °°" 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY PUMP 





“, . . he looks for further 
bites into competition . . .” 
TRACTORS starts on p. 76 


signs and engineering ideas, but 
surrounds himself with operating execu 
tives who get lots of authority 


lil. The American Team 


That’s true at the American com- 
pany, too. D’Angelo has never talked to 
‘erguson by transatlantic phone. D’An- 
gelo rarely gets or sends a cable, keeps 
in touch mostly by letters and by the 
monthly reports on operations that 
Ferguson wants. 

Ferguson's chief engineer in Detroit, 
Herman G. Klemm, 53, a former air- 
craft engineer for Glenn Martin, makes 
several trips a year to England to talk 
over designs. Ferguson reserves the 
right of approval on any new imple- 
ment. 

Each of the others on the Ferguson 
operating committee—sales, procure- 
ment, finance—are young cnough to 
want to prove themselves. Sales vice 
president Curry W. Stoup, 46, dreams 
up hard-hitting promotional stunts 
like the 1952 ad campaign challenging 
other tractor makers to compete in 
rural meetings, knowing a farmer loves 
a contest. (There were few takers.) 


IV. The Future 


What these men see ahead is ex- 
panding business. There are 3,000 agri 
cultural counties in the U.S. Ferguson 
has only about 2,000 covered by dealers. 
And there are sections of the courtry 
where small farmers still haven’t mech 
anized. Ferguson’s light, versatile 
machine and tools are perfect for their 
needs. 

Tractor production is 200 a dav now. 
D’Angelo i in hand now authoriza 
tion to increase the size of the plant 
by a third. 

D’Angelo sticks his neck out, says 
that by 1954 sales will hit $100-million 
To bring that business, he looks for 
further bites into competition, 50% 
more dealers, a bigger line of imple 
ments (some now being tested, others 
ready for market), implements de 
signed for special crops (like cotton, 
rice, and peanuts), and competition by 
lower prices. Right now Ford under- 
sells Ferguson, but it’s about the only 
company that does. 

D’Angelo adds: “We can’t always 
swim against the stream, but when we 
will stop we don’t know. This vear our 
dealers already have given us estimates 
30% above 1952 for the first six 
months—and three months of those 
estimates have to be backed up by 
orders.” 
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Walis without worries 


... ceiling without overhead 


with ““CENTURY’’ 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHEETS 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. wanted strong, 
good-looking walls and ceilings that would be /ire- 
resistant and easy to clean. ‘That’s why they chose 
“Century” SHEETFLEXTOS for wainscoting ap- 
plied over solid sheathing and “Century” APAC 
secured right to studs and joists for upper walls 
and ceilings. 

Fire-resistance, of course, is an outstanding feature 
of these structural boards, combined as they are of 
virtually indestructible asbestos fiber and portland 
cement. Ease of cleaning, too, comes “naturally” 
to their hard, smoothly-textured surfaces that can’t 
be hurt by water, dampness, or rot, and need no 
protective painting. 


But look at the extra features that go with “Century” 
APAC and SHEETFLEXTOS. Both Sheets are also 
resistant to rodents, immune to termites. They go on 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., Houston, Texas, got just 
what they wanted in wainscoting of "Century" '4'’ SHEETFLEXTOS, 
walls and ceilings of “Century” 14’ APAC. Architect: Charles 
S. Chase, Houston, Texas. General Contractor: 1. K. Ferguson 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


fast, in big sheets (standard 4’ x 8’) that can be 
cut or drilled on the job, and fastened easily with 
screws or ring-fettered nails. They obviate the need 
for laths and plaster, and, while they require no 
painting at all, they take decorative colors well. 
SHEETFLEXTOS, as its name implies, has the 
added advantage of flexibility, to make curves and 
domes where indicated. 


Both “Century” APAC and “Century” SHEET- 
FLEXTOS make good surroundings for successful 
work and enjoyable living. Figure on one or both 
for your attractive, fire-resistant interiors. Write us 
for further details about these economical products 


...and name of your nearest distributor. 


Nature made Asbestos... <7 


Keashey & Mattison has made it KiM € 
serve mankind since 1873 cs Ry 
Sf in asbeud 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER © PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA: 
Atlas Asbestos Co., Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 








“There are times directors must not direct, “Stockholders get the men they deserve . 
and people they must not try to direct.” at best, better than the efforts warrant.” 








“Ditectors will not get involved in internal “A board must protect management against 
management and in company politics.” charges of fixing its own pay unfairly.” 





/ 


JOHN M. HANCOCK sits on the boards “Merely being right isn’t enough. Looking “The board must support its management. 
of 17 firms, makes a job of each post. right must also be sought.” If it can’t, it must change it 


What It Takes to Be a Good Director 


(Story continues on page 92) 
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Steam is literally the lifeblood of our American economy. 
Through it, the energy in our store of fuels is made avail- 
able in useable form. Steam has always been taken for 
granted because it’s cheap. But, with the depletion of top 
grade coals, with the increase in price of fuels generally, 


major engineering con- 
centration is required on 


the problem of 


A prominent Eastern utility engineering 
executive calls the B&W Cyclone Furnace 
the most important development in the 
power plant field in the last 30 years... 
Another well-known utility executive ranks 
it with the steam turbine. We, in B&W, 
regard the Cyclone Furnace as one of our 
most important contributions to power plant 
engineering progress. 

The Cyclone Furnace is important because 
it has simplified fuel-burning problems, and 
permitted efficient, economical use of a wide 
range of coals. More than a dozen different 
kinds of coal already have proved eminently 


FURNACE 


satisfactory in service, and many more grades 
are showing promise under test. 

Already, B&W’s revolutionary method of 
coal-firing has been selected for a total of 
32 boilers with aggregate steam capacity of 
more than twenty million pounds per hour 
... Sufficient to serve over two million kw 
of new electric generating capacity. 

Keeping steam cheap...for public utilities 
and industrial users... is a prime engineering 
objective at B&W. The Cyclone Furnace is 
one of many B&W cost- 
saving advantages 


worth investigating. pai BCOCK | : ay 
| Ox 


EAE cet paces 


Ebony GRAM ra 





.a really small, low-cost 


Folding Machine! 


eo The FH ia 

little larger than 
atypewriter and 
costs little more! 


At today’s salaries, all folding by hand 
isexpensive, as well as inefficient, tedious, 
time-taking. Nobody likes to fold! Ineven 
small offices this new FH Pitney-Bowes 
Folding Machine saves time and money. 

The FH is little larger than a standard 
typewriter, costs but little more! It will 
make two folds in one operation, handle 
various weight papers, in sizes from 84 
by 14 inches, down to 3 by 3! It makes 
eight different basic folds. And it folds 
fast—up to 5,000 pieces per hour! 

Semi-automatic, electrically driven, 
the FH is accurate as well as fast. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Easy! Fold a sample sheet as 
you want it, then measure the 
width in inches of each fold on 
the metal rule, then... 


Moveindicator knobs on the inch 
scales to set the FH for the wanted 
widths of the first and second 
folds, and it’s ready to go. 


Anybody can learn to use it after only 
a minute’s explanation. 

Light-weight and portable, it can be 
moved easily around office, shop, or 
factory; and takes very little desk space. 

The FH takes only a minute to set up, 
can be used profitably on even small jobs. 
And it quickly pays for itself. 

Call the nearest PB office, 
or send the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 

The FULLY AUTOMATIC 
model FM folds up to 
19,000 sheets an hour. 


Pitney-Bowes, INc. 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


“|. few have Hancock’s 
intimate knowledge of what 
makes a board tick .. .” 


DIRECTOR starts on p. 90 


This week a man who can easily lay 
claim to being the dean of U.S. direc 
tors—and who rarely talks in public 
about his ideas—traveled to Los Angeles 
to tell the American Management 
Assn.’s annual meeting how he sees the 
role of the director. 

There may be others, like Sidney 

Weinberg (BW —Jan.27'51,p89), who 
have served on more boards than John 
M. Hancock (pictures, page 90), but 
few have Hancock’s intimate knowledge 
of what makes a board tick. One reason 
is that he has played both sides of th« 
street—as a chief operating executive 
and as a board member checking on 
the work of other operating execu- 
tives. 
e On 16 Boards—At 69, Hancock is on 
16 boards besides his own Lehman 
Corp., including such blue-chip com 
panies as Sears, Roebuck & Co., Under 
wood Corp., and W. T. Grant Co. He’s 
chairman of Jewel Tea Co., where he 
got his start as a businessman whipping 
it into shape for Lehman Bros. A coupl 
of years ago he took over as chairman 
of Lever Bros. Co., chiefly to reorganize 
its management. 

This kind of experience has helped 
Hancock accumulate a lot of ideas 
about (1) what a board member should 
be; (2) how he should operate; and 
(3) the pitfalls encountered trying 
to dovetail the views of directors with 
those of operating management 
e Director’s Place—One idea that he 
scotched in a hurry at the AMA meet 
ing was that a director should direct. 
He thinks that’s the job of operating 
management. All that a board should 
do is point out objectives, then back 
management to the hilt. 

A board has to delegate authority, 
but still keep a rein on company af 
fairs by enough controls to see what's 
going on. 

Probably the biggest job a director 
has, Hancock says, is picking people, 
then letting them alone to show your 
confidence in their ability. ‘That’s not 
always easy to do: “When we learn to 
assay men and their capacities—in ad- 
vance of their demonstrating them—we 
will save a lot of time and avoid many 
mistakes.” 

Some of what Hancock told the 


; 1458 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
I 
1 


AMA may sound pretty obvious. He 
I Name admits that he doesn’t talk much about 
| Firm procedures and techniques because h« 
! believes that if a company has good 
i Address 





Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. . . . originators 
of the postage meter ... 93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada, 





men the techniques take care of them 
selves. 
Even so, there are plenty of specific 
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SULPHATE or 
SULPHITE.. 


It’s Grefco all the way! 


In the digesters and accumulators of 
the nation’s paper industry, Grefco 
refractory products have long been 
favored in the production of sul- 
phite bond and other papers. Grefco 
fireclay brick, mortars, plastics and 
castables are employed in the boilers 
—and Hayes Run and Acido protect 
the steel shells of the digesters and 
accumulators from calcium bisul- 
phite and sulphurous acid. 


In the Manufacture of Kraft Paper 


To produce the nation’s Kraft stock, 
used mainly for wrapping paper, 
sacks and paper board, the smelting 
furnaces employ such products as 
Grefco Burned Chrome or Ritex. 
The walls may be surrounded and 
protected by pre-formed Ritex brick 
shapes, or by Grefco PCO. 


Recovery of Lime 


In lime recovery, Grefco products 
such as Grefco High Duty or Super 
Duty fireclay brick in the cooler 
sections, and Grefco High Alumina 
brick such as Arco and Arco 70 in 
the hot zones, are favored. General 
Refractories Company is proud of 
its record in providing reliable re- 
fractory products for use in rotary 
lime kilns. 

And Grefco is proud of its facili- 
ties to offer you, and your neighbor, 
service and supply for whatever your 
needs— whatever your industry may 
be. When you call on Grefco you 
can be sure of a truly complete refrac- 
tories service. . 


| 









































Business Week: .. . 


} 


made with brick! 


Baedeker of business—words of wisdom that would not 
be but for brick! 

Refractory brick, lining the heat-containing vessels that 
produce the paper on which the words lie... the lead, 
tin, zinc and antimony for the type-metal that puts the 
words down... the steel, copper and brass for the great 
presses that roll Business Week. 

Grefco fireclay brick, basic brick, mortars, plastics and 
castables play their parts in bringing you your reading 
matter. And Grefco refractory products help to make pos- 
sible practically everything else you use and enjoy in your 
daily lives. 

66 Grefco mines and plants, here and overseas, together 
with hundreds of distributing agencies and sales offices 
... coupled with modern research facilities ... are yours to 
command in the application of heat in your own business. 

Just as Business Week tells you about business—Grefco 
does much to make business possible. 


GENERAL 


lj» REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





GREER EECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Overhead cleaning of heat pipes. 


Wet pickup after scrubbing. 


Peerless Confection Co., Chicago, uses 
Tornado for cleaning throughout 


candy plant 


A manufacturer of confections must 
keep a plant immaculate to maintain 
rigid sanitary standards, 

To do this job, the Peerless Confection 
Company uses Tornado for cleaning 
from floor to ceiling. 1. They follow 
floor scrubbing operations with Tornado 
to pick up solutions and leave floors 
clean and dry. 2. Ceiling fixtures and 
overhead pipes are kept free of dust 
with Tornado, 3. Even stored products 
are cleaned of all dust with Tornado, 

No matter what business you are in, 
cleanliness and proper maintenance is 
an important factor in production, 
safety and profits. Let us tell you about 
the unusual Tornado method of clean- 
ing. Just write for Bulletin 607. 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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things Hancock sees as necessary to 
make a board effective. 


|. Portrait of a Director 


Hancock is practical enough to know 
you can’t have a board made up of 
men who fit all the requirements. But 
he set down for the AMA some of the 
characteristics he thinks a good director 
needs: 

e Besides being able to pick peo- 
ple, a good director has to have the 
guts to make the hard choice—firing 
management when confidence is lost. 

e He has to have wide business 
experience, and be willing to spend lots 
of time studying a company’s problems. 

e He can’t make halfway decisions: 
“Nothing is so undermining to an or- 
ganization as to have a new course of 
conduct initiated and then for the 
authors to start wavering without wait- 
ing for measurement of results.” 

¢ Mentally, the good director 
ought to have the ability to appraise 
risks, plus the important knack of mak- 
ing complex things simple 

¢ Once a director has made up his 
mind, he ought to stand by his convic 
tions. That doesn’t mean he shouldn’t 
be willing to accept a minority role; 
that is often necessary. But if it means 
any reduction in his rights as a director 
—or sacrifice in judgment—then resigna- 
tion might be necessary. 


ll. Management Relations 


A strong president can often bully his 
board, but, if the board works at its job 
as Hancock thinks it should, members 
won't ever let the business get away 
from them. 

Hancock is in a good spot to know 
just how that kind of control should 
operate. He gets both management's 
and the director’s point of view in his 
dual roles. 

If management is effective, a board 

member shouldn’t have to deal with the 
operating group outside formal meet- 
ings or when the whole board is around. 
In case he does, though, any dealings 
with operating people should always be 
through the chief executive officer. If 
not that, then in his presenc« 
e Three R’s—Hancock says that when 
he moves into a company as a director 
he wants to know just three things: 
(1) How do we stand compared with 
our competitors?; (2) where ought we 
stand?; and (3) how do we get there? 
It’s up to management to figure out the 
solutions. 

When criticism is necessary, the 
board member should let the top op- 
erating man know about it—alone in 
the board’s presence. If a board mem- 
ber wants to question those below the 
top management, he ought to do it 
only at board meetings and with the 
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Frozen steel insures accuracy of gauges 


... Saves time in making them 


CAN MODERN REFRIGERATION ALSO HELP YOUR BUSINESS? 


“Pla-Chek’’ gouge (center) built 
by Cadillac Gage Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is permanently stabilized 
by refrigeration. It checks profile 
gouge at left. 








Tool steel used in making gauges ac- 
curate to .00005 inch (half a ten- 
thousandth) has to be perfect. Its 
production involves some pretty 
tough treatment. For example, to 
insure permanent accuracy such steel 
is put through five separate heating- 
freezing cycles in fairly rapid suc- 
cession. Temperatures range from 
plus 300°F. to minus 100°F. 


The process stabilizes the metal in 
a matter of hours and prevents its 
further “‘growth,” eliminating natu- 
ral aging over as much as two years. 
It insures dependable performance 
of delicately built instruments. lt re- 
duces risk of metals cracking under 


“FREON” SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


precision grinding operations. 

Refrigeration equipment used in 
this intricate process of aging con- 
tains “‘Freon’’ refrigerants. These 
create exacting temperatures re- 
quired in a variety of manufacturing 
procedures.“‘Freon”’ refrigerants are 
widely used in industry, too, because 
they are entirely safe . . . nonflam- 
mable, nonexplosive, virtually non- 
toxic. They’re ideal for all types of 
industrial applications. 

Why not check with your own en- 
gineers? Ask them how modern re- 
frigeration (and air conditioning, 
too), might further serve your com- 
pany’s interests. Could be . . . both 


refrigeration and air conditioning 
might contribute substantially to 
ward reducing costs .. . saving time 
... increasing production . . . upping 
profits in your plant . . . boosting 
morale. An interesting book, ““How 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Benefit Industry,” illustrates a num- 
ber of practical applications. Write 
for it. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.),‘‘Kinetic’’ Chemicals Di- 
vision, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*€6.u. 5. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





“Freon” ie Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for ite fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 








Lost: 3 years’ 


profits (A true story based on Hartford File #201170) 


A few weeks before I was ready to 
open my farm implement business, 
I asked an agent to analyze my fire 
insurance needs. 

He made seven recommenda- 
tions. I agreed to six of them, but 
turned down Business Interruption 
Insurance. 

After I'd been in business a year, 
he came back at me again, but again 


I said, “No.” 


Then, early one December morn- 
ing both building and stock were 
destroyed by an explosion and fire. 
I collected $15,000 on the building 
and $20,038 on the stock. But it was 
nine months before I was able to 
rebuild and reopen. 

That deiay cost me $11,104 in 
income —which represents nearly 
three years’ net profits, 


Business Interruption Insurance is insurance of prospective income. 

If fire, windstorm, or other insured peril closes your business temporarily, 
it assures you of the income you would have earned to meet 

continuing expenses (such as taxes, interest, salaries) — and the 

profit you would have realized, had there been no disaster. 

Ask your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent, or your insurance 
broker — without obligation —to set up a typical policy for your business. 
See how small is the cost of this income insurance in contrast to the 
loss of expense money and profits that you might suffer. 


Or write us for information. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


. Hartford 15, Connecticut 





chief executive in the room. Otherwise, 
he’s likely to undermine top operating 
authority. 

Hancock adds: “From the board 
member’s most carefully worded ques- 
tions, inferences will be drawn by sub- 
ordinates with unexpected results.” 


lll. Management's Role 


What should a board expect from 
management? Obviously, the financial 
and current operating reports. Besides 
that, it is Hancock’s idea that a written, 
regularly scheduled report should be 
put together by a company president 
far enough in advance of a board meet- 
ing to give members a time to study it. 
That helps the board, and it makes 
management gel its ideas clearly. 

Here are some other suggestions: 

¢ Projects should be presented to 
the board by the executive immediately 
in charge. 

e The board frequently ought to 
see cach major part of the management 
team. That gives members a chance to 
appraise personnel, make sure there are 
replacements in process for every im- 
portant post. 

e The chairman of the board 
should have the right to reach a regular 
agreement with the chief executive on 
what the important problems are. He 
should reserve the right to change their 
priority. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





One hundred students of Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, Rutherford, N. J., 
will learn about business at first hand. 
Each student will buy a share of stock, 
under a plan worked out by the college 
and the New York Stock Exchange. 
Students will study operations of the 
company in which they invested and 
will attend shareholders’ meetings. 
° 
The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed charges of unlawful interlocking 
directorates against (1) Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and (2) 
Vick Chemical Co., and Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. In each case, officers in- 
volved have resigned from the board of 
one or the other of the companies. 
. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford (Conn.) 
meter manufacturer, recently polled its 
7,500 common stockholders. Among 
the findings: (1) A fourth of the share- 
owners thought the company paid out 
less than 30% of its net profits in divi- 
dends (the actual figure was 58%); (2) 
There was wide approval of the com- 
pany’s liberal profit-sharing plan (25% 
of quarterly operating profits for retire- 
ment pensions and cash dividends). 
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New tape for lane marking 
lasts 5 times longer! 


Now you can mark traffic lanes, 
storage and safety areas in a hurry 
—with ‘‘Scotch’’ Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape No. 471. It lasts 5 times longer 
than conventional materials. 

Tape is easy and quick to apply. 
No special equipment needed. The 
pressure-sensitive adhesive sticks at 
a touch to any clean, dry surface free 
of oil and grease. And the more you 
walk on it, the tighter it sticks. 

There’s no “drying time”’ with tape, 
either, no slow-down of production 
—just clean the floor, put it down, 
adhere firmly with roller or wide- 
wheel truck—that’s all there is to it! 


“Scotch” Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
No. 471 is available in 8 colors: Yellow, 
White, Red, Orange, Blue, Green, 
Brown and Black. Storage areas can 
be easily identified, proper contrasts 
formed between floor and marking. 
Easy te patch, too—colors match 
the original. 

This unusual plastic film tape is 
available in rolls which are 36 yards 
in length—2 in. and 3 in. widths are 
the popular lane marking sizes. 

For more complete facts and tech- 
nical information write Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. BW-13, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


| ee 4 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE! Heavy 
trucks have little effect on the abra- 
sion-resistant backing of ‘‘Scotch”"’ Pres- 
sure-Sensitive Tape No. 471. Vinyl 
plastic is unaffected by acids, oils, 
greases, alkalies, water, salts and com- 
mon commercial solvents 


PATCHING damaged areas is a cinch 
with “Scotch” Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
No. 471. Lane marking and safety area 
designation can be kept neater, cleaner 
with far less trouble than with con- 
ventional materials. No smeared lines. 


; : 
SEE HOW IT LASTS! This photo shows you 
“Scotch” Pressure-Sensitive Tape No 
471 many months after application to 
the floor. Color and visibility are still 
good. Users report this tough tape out- 
wears other materials 5 to 1! 


Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape No. 471 4 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for the more than 200 
Bere conneve adhesive tapes made in 

.8.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St 
Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch"' Sound 
Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal” Rubberized 
Coating, “Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 


“Safety-Walk’’ Non-slip Surfacing, 
“3M” Abrasives, ““3M" Adhesives. 
General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. ¥. In Canada 
London, Ont., Can. 
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in WIRE ROPE, 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


makes the difference 


Endowed with highly specialized leg muscles, the 
kangaroo is able to make tremendous flying leaps 
—even with Junior perched in the rumble seat. 
In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for 
specialized muscles. That’s why in Wickwire Rope 
we make sure you always get the proper combina- 
tion of physical properties to best resist the 
destructive forces found on your particular job— 
whether they be abrasion, load strain, shock stress 


or bending fatigue. 
Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 


experience and specialized know-how which 


A VERIOW TANGLE assure you of exactly the right kind of rope your 
ON THE. REEL . 


IDENTIFIES particular job demands. See your Wickwire Rope 
WICK WIRE ROPE va a 
distributor or contact our nearest sales office. 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION —Abilene (Tex.) + Denver » Houston + Odessa (Tex.) © Phoenix + Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION — Los Angeles + Oakland * Portland * San Francisco * Seattle » Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION —Boston + Buffalo * Chattanooga + Chicago » Detyoit « Emienton (Po.) * New York * Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
@s 





Boon to the Few 
AKRON-—One of the first legal 


fights in the country over whether a 
city has the right to put fluorides in its 
water supply has started in Akron. 

For two years Akron—urged on by 
medical, dental, and health groups— 
debated the wisdom of adding the salts 
to water to combat tooth decay in 
children. This week the city council 
voted 12 to one to spend $40,000 a 
year to do the job. 

Immediately, opponents of the plan 
started litigation. They contend that 
since fluorides benefit only children 
from before birth until they are about 
13 years old, no more than 2% of the 
treated water would go to fight tooth 
decay. They want to test the city’s au- 
thority for such an expenditure. 

The citizens committee against flu- 
oridation has still another talking point. 
It looks on the idea as a “ready weapon 
for Communist saboteurs.” It charges 
that enemies of the U.S. would only 
need to dump a large amount of fluor- 
ides into the water to “kill us all.” 


Water, at Last 
PHOENIX —Farme: ranchers, 


and businessmen of Arizona’s arid Salt 
River Valley are jubilant this week. 
They're looking forward to the heaviest 
water-producing season in more than a 
decade (BW—Aug.16'52,p78). 


Precipitation has been so heavy in 


‘the last three months that the Salt 


River Valley Water Users Assn., which 
supplies both pumped and _ reservoir 
water to 242,000 acres, has placed un- 
derground well pumps on an _ idled, 
standby basis—and has offered its cus- 
tomers an extra acre-foot of water to 
use in 1953. The association is drawing 
water only from its dam reservoirs, to 
make room for an expected capacity 
runoff from melting snows this spring. 

The association’s dams now hold 
about 1,372,273 acre-feet of stored 
water. An early thaw on the elevated 
watersheds would fill the dams to their 
2,076,713 acre-foot capacity, even 
though underground well pumps have 
been shut off and heavy withdrawals 
are being made from the reservoirs. 

This promises farmers a double-crop 
vear in the warm fertile valley, which 
has gone through 12 dry years since 
the dams last overflowed 


Tax Blues 
DETROIT -The new vear brought 


bad news to hundreds of car and truck 
dealers in Detroit. The reason for their 
dismay is an announcement by the 
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Glass passes this acid test every day 


Walk into a modern laboratory and what 
do you see? Glass. Beakers, botties, test 
tubes, flasks—everything seems to be 
made of glass. 

Why glass? Why not some other ma- 
terial? Corrosion resistance. That's the 
answer. Glass doesn’t rust. It isn’t eaten 
away. It resists virtually all acids, hot or 
cold, dilute or concentrated. It resists 
most alkalies, too. And it protects the 
purity of sensitive products like pharma- 
ceuticals, biologicals, foods. 

Corrosion resistance is also the chief 
reason chemical manufacturers use glass 
pipe, glass fractionating columns, glass 
heat exchangers and glass vessels. It's one 
reason housewives use glass broilers, 
glass bowls, glass coffee makers and 
other glass kitchenware. It’s a reason 


glass offers so much to product design- 
ers. Glass always looks new! 

There are other reasons, too: trans- 
parency, ease of cleaning, heat and me- 
chanical resistance, optical and electri- 
cal values, light control. Corning builds 
all of them into glass according to the 
requirements of the job the glass must 
perform. And this versatile material can 
be sized and shaped to meet your particu- 
lar needs. Corning is ready to work with 
you on any design or engineering prob- 
lem that glass may help you solve. 

Why not check your knowledge of 
what glass can do? Simply check the 
literature desired, clip the corner, attach 
it to your letterhead and mail it to us 
today. Your inquiry will get immediate 
attention. 


Because gloss always looks new, it's a 
natural for consumer products of all 
kinds. Let Corning engineers work 
with your engineers on your new lines. 


The right use of glass can do a lot to 
improve product performance. Glass 
pump housings and impellers, once 
thought impossible, now take hot cor- 
rosives in stride much to the relief of 
chemical engineers. 


Users of PYREX brand heat exchang- 
ers get double economy from gloss 
They can use low-cost sea or river 
water as a coolant. They assure extra. 
long service life. 


Can glass improve your 


product, too? 


Start building your glass library with 

these publications. Those of interest 

to you are yours for the asking by 

writing to Corning Glass Works, ‘6! 

Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y 

1Z-1 "Glass, its increasing Importance 
In Product Design’ 

B-83 "Properties of Selected Com- 
mercial Glasses" 

B-84 "Design And Manufacture of 
Commercial Glassware” 

B-88 “Glass in the Design of Elec- 
trical Products” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 
Comming meant research i Glatt 
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AND ROCK DRILLS 
THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS 


Board of Assessors that it is going to 
collect $80 in taxes for each vehicle 
held by each dealer. Under the plan, 
dealers would be required to list the 
vehicles as part of their personal prop- 
erty. 

The city corporation council has held 
that such taxing is legal. But just to 
make sure, the city council is asking for 
an opinion from the state attorney gen- 
eral’s office. 


Not Critical Enough 
ALBUQUERQUE-If an enemy 


bomb should miss the Sandia Base 
atomic installation, it might easily fall 
smack on nearby Albuquerque. Even 
so, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion officials don’t consider Albu- 
uerque a critical target area entitled to 
federnl funds for civilian defense. 

The agency flatly turned down the 
city’s second request for money to help 
it buy fire-fighting pumpers. 

Civil Defense says it has classified 
U.S. cities as target areas and critical 
target areas. Under the limited funds 
it has, help can be given only to the 
critical target areas. There are 67 of 
these; Albuquerque is not one, the 
agency says. 

Just what makes a target area critical 
only Civil Defense knows, though it 
does say density of population and de- 
fense industrial potential are the base 
of its calculations. 

Albuquerque officials and Sen. Clin- 
ton Anderson have protested the agen- 
cy’s decision, but there is nothing to 
indicate it will consider the city’s re- 
quest again. 


No New Building 
ST. LOUIS—When Monsanto 


Chemical Co. announced that it was 
going to move its gencral headquarters 
to a new building in a suburban area, 
some downtown property owners in St. 
Louis were alarmed. They thought it 
meant the start of a really big exodus 
of office-space users. 

This week downtowners are breath- 
ing sighs of at least temporary relief. 
Monsanto has announced that its plans 
to move to the suburbs have been 
shelved indefinitely. 

Ground for the planned cight-story 
building—on a 252-acre  tract—was 
broken last October. Grading at the 
site is almost finished, and some drain- 
age and sewage projects are under way. 
These will be completed. In all, con- 
struction was expected to take two 
ears. 

Charles Allen Thomas, Monsanto 
ores gave this explanation for the 

oldup: “The company currently is in- 
vesting many millions of dollars in new 
plants, many of which are not com- 
pleted and which will not add to our 
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F-86D Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 





The portable steam engine shown at left was oper- 
ated in Virginia from 1872 to 1949: the Corliss type 
above, built in 1891, is still running at Irwin, Penna. 

Another Frick Corliss, shipped in 1888, is still going 
strong at Weldon, N. C. 

Frick Company was established a century ago for 
making engines and farm machinery. For over 70 
years it has pioneered in building refrigerating and 
air conditioning systems, Frick compressors com- 
monly achieve service records of 40 years; many 
have run 50; some even 60! 

The whole story of Frick equipment is told, with 
200 illustrations, in the Centennial History just pub- 
lished: send $1 for your copy. And get estimates 
now on the cooling system you need. 


This portable engine still runs after 72 years’ 
active service. 


$k: Line 

The largest Frick refrigerating machine ever built 

(1896), was 50 ft, long: in service for Armour 40 
years. 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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Foreign Language Division 


WORLD'S FOREMOST FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


Typesetting in English 
and over 600 Languages 
and Dialects 


KING TYPO © 330 West 42d St. * McGraw-Hill Building * NEW YORK 
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clues is BUSINESS WEEK’S own classified 


advertising section. You can use it 
effectively and economically to offer 
or seek business opportunities—posi- 


tions—personnel. 














earnings until they go into production. 
We will postpone construction until 
some of this new production is ob- 
tained.” Another Monsanto man said 
confidently: “It’s a cinch we are going 
to go ahead eventually.” 


Factory for Education 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. —Roberts 
Wesleyan College in North Chili, 
about 12 mi. outside of Rochester, is 
putting up a $60,000 factory building 
to get more income and to give its stu- 
dents a chance to pay some of their 
college expenses by working at part- 
time jobs. 

Three small companies will occupy 
the building at first. They will pay rent 
to the college and at the same time 
provide jobs for 100 students 

The cement-block building was 
largely constructed by student labor, 
with savings of 50% on original esti- 
mates. Work was directed by Richard 
Lehman, a student who plans to be a 
missionary. He will also be one of the 
tenants of the building, where he will 
move his small plastics business. 


New Building 
DALLAS-Residents of Dallas will 


soon have something to boast about to 
their fellow Texans. The city will be 
the proud possessor of the two tallest 
buildings in the state. 

Construction is now under way on 
the new Republic Bank Building, a 40- 
story structure that will be about 550 
feet high. Another skyscraper, as yet 
unnamed, will go it one better. Con- 
struction will start in the spring on a 
50-story, 620-ft.-high office building in 
downtown Dallas, at an estimated cost 
of $20-million. The city likes to think 
it will be the tallest building west of 
New York City. 

The tallest building standing in 
Texas now is the Gulf Building in 
Houston, 35 stories and 428-ft. tall. 


Worth Waiting For 
COLUMBUS-After waiting near- 


ly five years for Columbus to develop 
a traffic plan, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
will go ahead with construction of a 
$15-million retail store and regional 
mail-order plant in Columbu 

Sears bought 36 acres on the out- 
skirts of the downtown business area 
44 years ago as a site for development. 
In the meantime, city, county, and 
state planners developed blueprints for 
a huge traffic interchange near the pro- 
posed Sears plant. Preliminary plans 
suggested a possible relocation of the 
main highway running past the Sears 
site. This would have iett the store sit- 
ting high and dry, with no easy access. 
So Sears held up construction pending 
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Your car and the truck af your door 
both very likely have brake linings 
branded with one of the famous trade- 
marks of Raybestos-Manhattan, shown 
below, 


You've traveled many highways built 
id maintained with i t rat- 

Something you may buy tomorrow has probably just been delivered safely to your rs ae “efficiently ‘coe of R/M 

favorite store by a tractor trailer equipped with R/M Brake Blocks and Clutch Facings. Brake Blocks and Clutch Facings. 





Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business 


An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


BRAKE BLOCKS OR CLUTCH FACINGS, for example. Many things 
you depend on are shipped in trucks equipped with R/M products. 
Raybestos-Manhattan is the world’s leading producer of brake 
blocks, brake linings, clutch facings, and automatic transmission 
friction parts; and maker of top-quality automotive rubber prod- 
ucts. This is just one field to which R/M contributes specialized 
skills. Your life is touched by hundreds of the asbestos and rubber 
products made in R/M’s six plants and laboratories. If you have 
an asbestos, rubber, or sintered metal problem, consult an R/M 
representative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 


Thousands of the buses available for 
your traveling convenience have the 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. extra riding safety and comfort pro- 
vided by R/M Brake Blocks and Clutch 
. Gondot : mannatran ... Grey-Rock neg 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, NJ. General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 


Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. Wabash Division, Crawfordsvil’s, ind. 
U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


SF BPH BA eS 
Industrial Fan Belts and 


Mechanical Packings Abrasive and Rubber Lined and 
and Gaskets Diamond Wheels Covered Equipment Drive Belts Conveyor Belts Radiator Hose 

















Other R/M products include: Sintered Metal Parts © Asbestos Textiles © Teflon Products * Bowling Balls ¢ Hose © Other Industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 











Manutocturers ore finding it more econom- 
jcol to manufacture products in Oklchoma 
and ship not only to the immediote oreo 
(500 mile radius) but to the Rocky Moun- 
foin ond West Coast Areas. 


INCOME 
PAYMENTS 
*50 
BILLION 


Serve the 
Southwest, Midwest, 
South and West 
from OKLAHOMA 


Located within a 500 mile radius of 
central Oklahoma are 37 million people 
with annual income payments of $50 
billion dollars (1951) and bank de- 
posits of over $33 billion dollars. An 
abundant supply of natural resources 
provides industry with low cost fuel 
(natural gas, coal and petroleum prod- 
ucts), economical power and raw 
materials... Oklahoma manufactured 
products made by young, skilled, will- 
ing to work labor, shipped by fast 
transportation services are found in all 
major markets. These same advantages 
await you ... Investigate Oklahoma 
++. TODAY! 


RETAIL SALES 
*34 
BILLION 


BANK DEPOSITS 
*33 
BILLION 


POPULATION 
37 
MILLION 


For a special report on Oklahoma's 


Strategic Market, write... 








final determination of traffic plans. 

This week the regional planning com- 
mission made its decision. It approved 
a plan that not only leaves the main 
highway where it is, but provides for 
overpasses and cloverleaf and feeder 
roads, which will handle traffic for 
Sears’ 7,500-car parking lot 

Sears said it hopes to complete its 
new store and the mail-order plant, 
which will serve a six-state area, some 
time in 1954. 


A New Deal 
NEW YORK-—The Port of New 


York Authority has leased its huge 
motor truck terminal on the lower 
West Side to five over-the-road truckers 
in an effort to recoup part of its $10- 
million investment. 

Under authority direction, the depot 
has lost more than $1.5-million since 
it was opened on Nov. 1, 1949. Use of 
the terminal has declined steadily; at its 
peak it operated at only 37% of capac- 
ity. It was closed for reorganization last 
Mar. 10. 

The private company—a joint truck- 
ing agency—will handle the entire plat- 
form operation, run the parking roof, 
and maintain incidental office space. It 
has a three-year lease at $170,900 a 
year, with an option of two more years 
at $250,000 a year. 

The truck depot is said to have failed 
because the agency operators and truck- 
ers never got along well. The carriers 
contended that the authority imposed 
too many “fancy trimmings’ that added 
to the cost of doing business. With full 
responsibility now on the truckers’ 
shoulders, says Howard §. Cullman, 
chairman of the authority, operations 
should run smoothly. 


Keeping Up 

SAN FRANCISCO -In the past 
10 years California has trebled its share 
of U.S. cotton production, which now 
stands at 19%. But the increase came 
so fast that handling facilities haven't 
all kept pace. 

Managers of the state-owned Port of 
San Francisco have started the machin- 
~ to remedy one of the deficiencies. 

e Board of State Labor Commission- 
ers has awarded a contract for the first 
unit of a new cotton mill. It will cost 
$432,000. Three similar units will fol- 
low. 

Each unit of the terminal will have 
handling or storage capacity for 7,500 
bales, and will be equipped with mod- 
ern facilities for unloading trucks and 
rail cars and for loading into the holds 
of ships. The fact that plans provide 
for four units eventually suggests that 
the harbor commissioners see a con- 
tinued boost in the state’s cotton ex- 


ports. 
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...on her New Remington QO YAP GY by 


TESTED TEMPO TOUCH is a truly remarkable 
innovation in typebar action and key design. 
It makes manual typing faster, easier, and tru/y 
rhythmic. And that isn’t all. The new Super- 
riter also features: 


© Perfect Positioning Scale—Exclusive fea. 
ture combined with new simplified margin 
controls assures perfectly centered letters 
and headings. 


e Expanded Capacity Keyboard—to provide 
2 additional keys (4 extra characters) at 

no extra cost. 
Your Remington Rand representative wili be 
proud to show and demonstrate this superb new 
Reningten wd See the new Remington 


N TYPEWRITERS 





Members Are Bigger than Ever 


The table above shows that banks 
are getting bigger—a fact that shouldn't 
surprise anyone. Loans have been soar- 
ing, and this finds fairly direct reflec- 
tion in zooming deposits. And earnings 
have improved. You can see all this in 
operating reports for 1952, now appear- 
ing in a flood. 

What's more, there’s a better than 
even chance, according to many Wall 
Street bank stock analysts, that the 
honeymoon is not yet over. Here are 
some of the things the analysts are 
watching: 

¢ Near-record deposit totals. 

¢ Steadily rising loans to business. 

¢ Higher money rates. 

These are usually the most important 
determinants of commercial hisk diane 
ings, since: 

(1) the level of a bank's deposits 
decides the size of its “earning assets”; 

(2) business loans traditionally are 
the most profitable of all bank invest- 
ments; 

(3) the trend of money ates 
determines the over-all interest return 
on the banking system’s invested assets. 
¢ Upswing—Business loans in the port- 


folios of the banks in leading cities that 
report weekly to the Federal Reserve 
Board have increased from $17.9- 
billion to a record-breaking $23-billion 
since carly 1950. 

This rising demand for money has 
helped to boost interest: 

The average rate charged on short- 
term loans by banks in 19 cities re- 
cently figured out to around 3.5%, as 
against a 1950 average of only 2.7%. 
Symptomatic of this trend, 90-day 
money has lately cost the Treasury from 
2% to almost 2.25%—up from an aver- 
age of 1.2% two years back, while open 
market prices of the government’s long- 
est-term obligations have dropped so 
sharply that they now offer a 2.8% 
yield, compared with 2.32% in 1950. 
¢ A Drop?—It’s quite possible that the 
weeks ahead will see some slackening 
in the upswing of bank earnings, as a 
result of a softening in both the demand 
for business loans and money rates gen- 
erally. 

After all, it’s normal for the loan 
demand to drop  off—often quite 
sharply—in the first half of the vear. 

owever, most observers—including 


many time-hardened veterans of the 
money market—doubt that the normal 
loan pattern will prevail this year. They 
expect, instead, a heavy contraseasonal 
demand for loans. 

Much financing, for example, will 
be needed by business to help handle 
the huge tax payments in March and 
June and the tremendous amount of 
plant expansion that is still under 
way. Much in the way of bank loans, 
they say, will also be needed to help 
corporations finance the high costs that 
are involved today in just making a 
living. 

Hence it is doubted that there will 
be any real reduction in cither loan 
demand or the recent trend of money 
rates. Indeed, some see a possibility of 
higher rates in the months ahead (BW— 
Jan.10°53,p64). This group has been 
going out on a limb lately and _ pre- 
dicting that bank earnings will continue 
to run well above their year-ago level 
for at least some months. 
¢ The Score—Exactly how much 1952 
bettered 1951’s record bank carnings 
waits on final tabulations. But enough 
reports are in to warrant some esti- 
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pect, bankers generally are tickled to 
death to see their earnings climbing at 
a time when the profits in many lines 
are doing well if they hold their own. 
But they would like it thoroughly un- 
derstood that while their earnings on a 
dollar basis have moved to highs, re- 
turns on invested capital still aren’t up 
to snuff. 

Banks, in the postwar period, have 
been plowing back a sizable portion of 
their yearly earnings. Many ne been 
forced to sell stock for the new capital 
to handle vastly increased business. 

In most cases, net operating earnings 
haven’t yet increased sufficiently to 
compensate for all this new capital. For 
an illustration, look at the 1952 report 
of New York’s National City Bank. 
While net operating earnings of City 
and its trust affiliate—City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust—have risen 43% since 1947, 
earnings on capital funds have moved 
up only from 6.7% to 6.9%. 

The 1952 annual report Chicago’s 
Harris Trust & Savings is now sending 
its stockholders shows that net profits 
available for dividends have risen 50% 
since 1945, but earnings on the stock- 
holders’ investment have moved up 
only from 8.85% to 9.25%. 

Nor have bank stocks proved the 
bonanza you might imagine. Truc, the 
index of New York City bank-share 
prices compiled by the American Bank- 
ers shows a 1952 rise of 114%, and 
dividends average higher. Yet more 
than a few bank stocks still are selling 
below book values. The discount for 
First National is nearly 17%, while 
shares of the Bank of New York and the 
Hanover are under by about 18%. 

This isn’t a situation just peculiar to 
New York, cither. It exists in most 
other areas, too. Shares of Cleveland’s 
National City, for instance, are selling 
about 12% under their book value, 
those of Boston’s Second National at 
a 14% discount. The local bank stock 
market in Philadelphia shows many sim- 
ilar situations; so do those in Detroit, 
Chicago, and other places. 
¢ More Capital—It’s possible that many 
commercial banks will have to raise 
more new capital if loans should con- 
tinue to expand at the 1952 rate. De- 
spite all postwar additions to capital, 
banks have had to lean heavily on bor- 
rowing privileges at the Federal Re- 
serve. Only this way could the demand 
tor loans be satisfied. During the last 
week of the year, loans by the Fed 
rose to $2-billioa—the highest since 
1921. 

Most banks did the usual window 
dressing so as to show no bills payable 
in their yearend statements. Yet two 
of New York’s most conservative banks 
made no effort to pretty things up. The 
First National reported bills payable of 
$50-million, the Guaranty ‘Trust of 
$80-million. 
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Migration of industry to the Southland has 
increased home and commercial building, 
upped the demand for electrical power—and 
for dependable arteries to carry it. So... 


As Atlanta grows 
e ee Rome delivers the power 


Electrical power sets the wheels of Georgia’s cotton mills spinning 
into motion, flashes a galaxy of light on Atlanta’s Peachtree Street, 
brings comfort and convenience to thousands of homes. 

Mile after mile of Rome wires and cables channel! this power into 
farms, mines, industries, homes, for street and airport lighting— 
wherever electricity is used. Rome products have proved their en- 
during dependability and reflect sound research and engineering 
ability. 

“The Story of Rome Cable Corporation” describes in text and pix 
tures the facilities and competence behind Rome's ability to meet the 
exacting requirements of today’s electrical services. We'll be de 
lighted to send you a copy. 


Rome RoBarn® is highly recommended 
for wiring dairy barns and other farm 
buildings. Neoprene sheath and glass 
bzaid prevent danger from heat, moisture, 
uric acid and corrosive fumes. 





v Last / 

For Conferences— 
Sales Meetings— 
Staff Meetings— 
Lectures 


ee 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3’. Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. Supremely strong—X- 
type — self-leveling — welded to insure 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its 
exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet 
can't mar the finest floor. Comes with 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors, 


Clarin Mfg. Compan,, Dept. 44, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, IIL 


Write today on your letterbead for 
beautiful, New PREE Catalog showtn, 
this amazing chair, togetber woth 
Clarin’s complete line of steel folding 
chairs for every purpose. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 











” .. California banks don’t 
seem to have enjoyed their 
customary share .. .” 

BILLION-DOLLAR CLUB starts on p. 106 


mates. It’s now indicated that the final 
tally should show a 1952 net current 
operating earnings total some 10% to 
12% larger than the year before. 

For much of the earnings gain scored 
last year you can thank—as usual—New 
York’s large banks. Their profits avail- 
able for dividends recorded their big- 
gest dollar gain in many a day. Accord- 
ing to current estimates, they added up 
to around $165-million—some $25-mil- 
lion, or 18%, better than in 1951. 

Not all the Manhattan banks fared 
equally well, of , course. Few could 
match the 36% earnings gain chalked 
up by Guaranty Trust, or the 34% 
for the Bankers Trust. 

Nevertheless, many of the other 
gains were handsome. Earnings of the 
Chase and Chemical banks were up 
20%. Bank of Manhattan, Hanover, 
Bank of New York, and National City 
showed gains of 14% to 18%. In- 
creases of 5% to 8% were reported by 
Irving ‘Trust, Manufacturers Trust, and 
New York Trust. 
¢ Other Cities—But New York banks 
weren’t the only gainers. Cleveland’s 
Union Bank of Commerce was 25% 
ahead of 1951; the Boatmen’s National 
of St. Louis gained 17%. Advances of 
10% or better were posted by the 
National Bank of Detroit; Chicago's 
American National, First National, 
Harris Trust, and La Salle National; 
and Boston’s Rockland-Atlas bank. Re- 
porting 4% to 7% gains were Cleve- 
land’s National City, Boston’s First 
National, and: Chicago’s Continental 
Illinois. 

At least on the basis of early reports, 
California banks don’t seem to have 
enjoyed their customary share of this 
prosperity. Earnings of San Francisco's 
Bank of America—biggest of all U.S. 
commercial’ banks—failed to match 
those reported in 1951, despite a gain 
of 9%, or $669-million, in deposits. 
Down 5%, too, were the profits of 
American ‘Trust—the Golden Gate’s 
only other Billion-Dollar Club member 
(table, page 106). 

This state of affairs wasn’t confined 
to northern California. Los Angeles 
bank reports showed more of the same 
(except for Citizens National Trust’s 
17% spurt above 1951). Earnings of 
the California Bank and Union Bank 
& Trust showed only slight rises. Off 
3% and 5%, respectively, were profits 
of the Security-First—Los Angeles’ big- 
gest~and that sturdy pioneer, the Farm- 
ers & Merchants. 
¢ Return on Capital—As you might ex- 


when in CINCINNATI 
I always stop at the 
NETHERLAND or TERRACE 


e perfect service HOTEL 


* excellent food 

e friendly hospitality 

e modern accommodations 

e unexcelled convention 
facilities 


John G Horsmar 
ral Mane yer 


Owned and operated by Theos. Emery's 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 





FYE Jor The ISKING 


A NEW BOOKLET 
THAT WILL- HELP 


fake Ore Sales 


Shows how two hundred 


leading companies use 


Perrygraf Slide Charts 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
1501 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 
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mittee have long records of investiga- 
tion into monetary problems. They 
are Henry H. Heinmann, executive 
manager, National Assn. of Credit Men; 
Neil H. Jacoby, Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, U.C.L.A,; 
E. B. MacNaughton, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore.; Earl B. Schwulst, president, Bow- 
cry Savings Bank; Louis Stulberg, vice- 
president, International Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; Donald B. Woodward, 
second vice-president, Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York. 

A central part of the recommenda- 
tion was that debt reduction be accom- 
plished when employment is high. Add 
that up with an Eisenhower commit- 
ment to get the budget balanced in the 
near future, and you see how difficult 
it would be for the Republicans to cut 
taxes (page 25). 

Even a drop in defense spending 
would not necessarily ease the tax 
load. A 3% reduction would eat up 
practically the entire amount that the 
defense budget is likely to drop any 
time soon. What’s more, the commit- 
tee recommends a 10% increase in 
withholding taxes when employment is 
high. And employment can’t get much 
fuller than it is right now. 
¢ Price Problems—The group points 
out carefully that it doesn’t want debt 
reduction to be carried far enough to 
cause a drop in prices. It thinks the 
country has grown up to the present 
price level. 

Fr ,aently throughout the report 
the members blamed the Treasury, the 
Fed, and Congress for allowing the 
price level to rise as far as it did. The 
report’s first recommendation is that 
the Employment Act of 1946 be 
amended to include a directive that the 
value of money be maintained. 

To some economists, such an amend- 

ment would create an inconsistency in 
the act itself. There is a large—and 
vocal—number of businessmen and 
economists who hold that the efforts to 
maintain full employment are bound 
to depreciate further the dollar. They 
say you can’t have it both ways. The 
prime objective of geen eset policy 
has to be either full employment or 
maintenance of the dollar. They think 
the toughest domestic problem the new 
Administration will have will be recon- 
ciling these two objectives. 
e “True Savers”—Other recommenda- 
tions of the committee are more or less 
accepted by most business groups. The 
report suggests that as much as possible 
of the debt be transferred from com- 
mercial banks and moved into the 
hands of “true savers”—individuals and 
savings institutions. The Treasury 
should “meet the market” when it 
needs funds. If there is to be any man- 
agement of monetary policy, it should 
be done by the Federal Reserve. 
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Some business concerns, even though badly damaged by 
fire, windstorm, or other disaster, can advantageously con- 
tinue to operate if the necessary funds are made available. 
For such, EXTRA EXPENSE insurance 1s expressly designed. 


EXTRA EXPENSE coverage pays the additional costs of con- 
tinuing operations at the same location or elsewhere. BUSI- 
NESS INTERRUPTION insurance, on the other hand, covers loss 
of income and profits during a forced shutdown. 


J & H specialists will be glad to help you determine which 
type or combination of coverage is most efficient for your 


situation. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles - Detroit « Cleveland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Seattle + Vancouver + Winnipeg * Montreal « Toronto + Havana 




















This announcement appears for purposes of record only. These Bonds were placed 
privately through the undersigned, and have not been and 
are not being offered to the public. 


$148,000,000 


Reserve Mining Company 


First Mortgage 444% Bonds, Series A 


Due June 1, 1980 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


January 12, 1953 

















from Packaging Milk 
to Paving Marking 


Bs 


CompPnaes cy 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it's moving milk cartons 
from one packaging operation to 
another. ..or spraying paint stripes 
on paving...Quincy Compressors 
do a swift, efficient job of supplying 
compressed air, These are only two 
of hundreds of unique and everyday 
jobs performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors in a variety 
of mountings for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. 
Sizes range from | to 90 c.f.m. Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distrtbutors, 


WHAT'S your 
PROBLEM? 

You'll want this 
book showing 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-37, 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 





National Debt 


Twentieth Century Fund 
group would reduce it with- 
out upsetting employment or 
present prices. 


One of the biggest facts-of-life that 
the incoming Eisenhower Administra- 
tion will have to face is the national 
debt, which is now over $260-billion. 
The debt load is so heavy that its mere 
existence is bound to color almost 
every decision of the new Administra- 
tion. 

You can get an idea of the attitude 
that Eisenhower and his aides will take 
from the report issued last week by the 
Twentieth Century Fund in New York 
City. The members of the committee— 
businessmen and economists—who drew 
up the oy think in general on 
national debt matters, as do several of 
the men close to President-clect Fisen- 
hower. Many of them have been closely 
associated with leading aides of the 
new President. For example, some 
members worked with W. Randolph 
Burgess when he was chairman of the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy back 
in 1948. Burgess is now the Secretary 
of the Treasury’s consultant and special 
deputy on debt management and mone- 
tary policies. Marion W. Folsom, who 
is due to become Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, was also on that 1948 com- 
mittee. 
eShorn of Power—The ‘Twenticth 
Century group came up with recom- 
mendations that, if followed, would 
mark a sharp shift in government policy. 
The course of action recommended dif- 
fers from the basic philosophies of 
both the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
The committee wants the government 
relieved of the power to sect interest 
rates. And it wants Congress to grant 
the Federal Reserve Board more au- 
thority to maintain a free money mar- 
ket. 

The fund people decided that a pro- 
gram ought to be started to reduce 
the debt—but in such a wav that em- 
ployment and prices would not be top- 
pled. They suggest that in periods of 
full employment the debt may be whit- 
tled down by about 3% a year. (At the 
present level of over $260-billion, that 
would mean a reduction of about 
$8-billion.) 

Prof. wharles C. Abbott of Harvard’s 
School of Business Administration did 
the spadework on the report. ‘The 
group was chaired by Arthur R. Up- 
gren, who has just been appointed Dean 
and Director of Research at Dart- 
mouth’s School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 
¢ Personnel—The members of the com- 
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a Costumers, Ward- 
! robe Racks, Locker 
nad and Check 
An Answer to every f iy. 


Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Vaiet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
ess”...end unsanitary 
oehes Feom. conditions 
floor space—fit 
here... standard 
strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 
institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 

problem. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St Chicago 9, tli 








YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


(rocan\ CORPORATION 


ESTAB NILES, OHIO 


1914 
Large scale producers of ... 


big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 

& 
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is the unique classified 
advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. You 
can use it effectively and 
economically whenever 
you wish ocr offer employ- 
ment, personnel, or busi- 
ness opportunities to the 
management men of 
America’s business. 





BUSINESS 


WEEK 


330 W. 42nd, 
NY 36. 
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[IMPACT 


Fighting jet aircraft must battle 
continuous shock. Turbulent 

air, jolting landings, devastating 
firepower, deliver sledge-hammer 

blows to everything from wing 

tips to the pilot’s pants buttons. 

Jack & Heintz equipment takes this 
punishment in stride because J&H designs 
and tests its devices to resist impact far 
beyond that required in actual service. 


This is our business—combining versatile 
engineering abilities and manufacturing 
skills to produce highly specialized 
electrical, hydraulic and mechanical devices. 
Though compact and lightweight, these 
units are built to maintain exacting outputs 
regardless of shock, heat or cold, dust, 
humidity or other extremes of environment. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation or 
commercial products stands for advanced 
engineering ... precise manufacturing . . . pre- 
tested performance. Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Department 151, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack « Heintz 
6 


EQUIPMENT A» —_— 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 








Aircratt Generating Equipment—a-c 
and d-c—including Control Systems 
and Components ¢ Electric Starters * 
Actuators and Special Aircraft 
Motors ® Custom-built Commercial 
Motors * J&H Eisemann Magnetos 











hold down the high cost 
of doing business 
Use P-A-X inside telephones 


The high salaries you're paying today —all 
down the line — put a high premium on sav- 
ing time. And that's just the job for a P-A-X 
Business Telephone System! 

This automatic inside telephone system 
keeps people at their posts; it brings them 
facts they need and passes on their instructions 
so they don’t need to walk! Dial-controlled, 
and entirely separate from the city telephones, 
P-A-X is always ready, takes only seconds on 
each call. That means that executives and 
employees alike can work without interruption 
— and accomplish more each day, with less 
fatigue .. . P-A-X is a time-saver that is pop- 
ular with everyone! 

Thousands of companies (some may be 
near you!) have profited through the years by 
owning their own P-A-X Business Telephone 
Systems. With today’s higher cost of doing 
business, P-A-X now “pays out” even better! 
See the facts below, then let us tell you more! 


pan is a system of “inside” telephones, separate {rom 
the city telephones, and owned by the user, 

pan is completely automatic and establishes all “in- 
side” calls, within seconds, at any time! 

Pan saves on city telephones and switchboard—permits 
marked econornies in rented equipment. 

pan is manufactured by the originator of the automatic 
telephone. 

Pan telephones and switchboards are identical in quality 
with your city equipment. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


PAX = 


AUTOMATIC —" ELECTRIE 


We want co learn exactly how P-A-X would 
help us. Please send Bulletin 1735 to: 


Name. 
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The Chase “Humanizing” Campaign 


WW ON’T LET THE PUBLIC con- 
tinue to think—as it has so 
long—that the banking business is 
run by a bunch of flint-hearted, 
cold-blooded scrooges. Show them 
that your bank is just as ‘homey’ a 
shop as the small store next door.” 
Those words sum up one notable 
banking trend in recent years. And 
engaged in pushing it strongly have 
been a surprising number of tradi- 
tionally staid and proper institu- 
tions, including many that were 
once regarded as typical hard-to- 
move, _ stiff-shirted Wall Street 
banking citadels. 

New York’s Chase National 
Bank, for example, long ago be- 
came an avid participant in bank- 
ingdom’s postwar good-will pro- 
gram. It has been tireless in its 
eye-and-ear efforts to assure the 
small local businessman and the 
citizen of moderate means that 
basically it’s a “friendly bank.” 

Through subway and bus car- 
cards, newspaper ads, TV and 
radio spot announcements, it has 
been letting them know—with con- 
siderable success, too—that it would 
be tickled to death to have the 
Hy peor of serving them at one 
of its many local branches. 


HILE ALL THIS humanizing 

has been going on, the Chase 
hasn’t been neglecting the “bigger 
money” side of its banking opera- 
tions. Long familiar to readers of 
periodicals, for instance, has been 
its “Why don’t you ask the people 
at the Chase?” ads designed spe- 
cifically to attract moderate-to-large 
corporate accounts. 

Now Chase is taking another 
tack in its modern, streamlined, 
new-business program. If you are 
a reader of The New Yorker, you’ve 
probably seen the first sample— 
“Do you own a nest egg of $100,- 
000 or more?”—in the Jan. 10 issue. 


RIME TARGET, reports Hewitt, 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. 
—the New York advertising agency 
mother-henning the Chase “good- 
will tour”—is to humanize the in- 
stitution’s trust department. To 
most people, that would seem well 
worth-while. Rightly or wrongly, 
bank trust departments generally 
have a reputation for being the 
stuffiest segment of the whole bank- 


ing business. But the Chase has 
another target, too: the “little 
rich.” 

It’s pretty much a virgin field. 
This has been a class of potential 
client that most good-will cam- 
paigners have paid little attention 
to. Apparently, the feeling has 
been that such people know enough 
about trust department services. 

The Chase “nest egg” routine 
represents something very new, 
despite all the liberalization that 
has been seen in bank advertis 
ing in recent years. So the bank 
made sure (1) that the ad was 
written by an investment expert, 
and (2) that the copy was placed 
in a publication it felt certain num- 
bered among its readers a great 
many of the type of “little rich” 
it was specifically aiming at 


ALLED ON to author the ad was 
Edgar Scott. Scott knows 
Wall Street well, having once 
served as a governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He also had 
written a book on_ investments 
called, “How to Lay a Nest Egg.” 
And he is well aware of the prob- 
lems all investors—big and small— 
currently face when putting their 
funds out of work; in recent vears, 
he has run an investment counsel- 
ing business in Philadelphia 
Briefly, but clearly, Scott out- 
lines for Chase the facts-of-life 
most owners of “a nest egg in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 or 
more” should know; but too often 
don’t know. 


HE SOLUTION he offers is a 
yee one: “Hire professional 
nest-egg sitters,” such as those in 
the Chase Bank’s trust department 
—whether your concern is the nest 
egg for your own old age or one 
you're nursing for someone else, 
such as a member of your family. 

How successful the latest phase 
of the Chase’s humanizing cam- 
paign will be is still to be seen, of 
course. 

One thing is certain, however. 
Even if the latest broadening out of 
the campaign proves a one-shot af- 
fair, many people who didn’t know 
before how the Chase Bank’s trust 
department was set up to iid in 
vestors now have more than an 


inkling. 
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Yachson teLevision 


Channels 68 1 Savinge 


with TINNERMAN SPEED NUTS* 


@ Engineers at Jackson Industries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. are 
“on the beam” when it comes to maintaining TV quality 
at production line speeds. They found the SPEED NUT 
way of attaching their new Tri-Lok television chassis 
to the cabinet picked up a neat 63% production savings! 
This attachment was one of their toughest fasten- 
ing problems...to solve it Jackson found a standard 
Tinnerman part tailor-made and engineered for the job! 


Four angle brackets are used to fasten the chassis to 
the cabinet. In the old way, an angle bracket was threaded 
to receive a machine screw, and it was necessary to align 
the screws perfectly with the threaded holes since the 
attachment is in a “blind” position. 


SPEED NUTS eliminate the tapping operation required 


THE 
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Sprir 


hole 
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SPEED 
SPEED 


i 
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bracket eliminates the 


ding sturdy 


in threading the angle brackets, making hole alignment 
easier, faster! Now Jackson has adapted this part into 
their standards along with a 63% savings in time and 
materials-handling! 


You can turn your fastening problems into production 
savings...do as thousands of manufacturers are doing 
...turn to Tinnerman for a FREE FASTENING ANALYSIS 
of your products. The Tinnerman representative in your 
area will be happy to give you the full details on this great 
service. Call on him today or write direct to: TINNERMAN 
PropuctTs, INC., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. Jn France 
Aerocessoires Simmonds,S.A.—7 rue Henry Barbusse, Levallois(Seine 
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Radiator sections emerg- 
ing from cleaning machine 
after brushing on both sides 


TUM h 


Pittsburgh Brushes help you 
solve problems like these — 


Cleaning Narrow Spaces—National Radiator Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., cleans 30,000 radiator sections a week! To insure a perfect final 
finish, even the narrowest spaces must be absolutely clean prior to assembly. 
Pittsburgh engineers were presented with the problem of designing a brush 
that would reach these spaces and would fit National’s existing machine. 
Successful? National reports: Pittsburgh Brushes “do a better job of cleaning 
and are more economical.” 


Preparing Chills—At Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Chicago, Indiana, chills used to cast iron rolls must be cleaned of the oxydized 
metal remaining from previous usage, as well as dirt and grease accumulated 
in storage. After experimenting with other brushes, Continental settled on 
Pittsburgh Brushes because they “‘do the job better and stand up longer than 
any others previously used.” 

Improving Original Equipment—The Sommer and Maca Glass 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois, uses Pittsburgh Brushes in the automatic 
washing machines they manufacture. Brushes formerly used simply didn’t 
have the over-all density pattern needed. Pittsburgh engineers studied the 
problem and designed a brush which Sommer and Maca approved “‘because 
of (its) denser bristle pattern and lower cost.” 


» « » WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh can help cut your brushing costs. 
Address: PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass CompaANy, Brush Div., 
Dept. W-1, 3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


PITTSBURGH 


BRUSHES + PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS «+ PLASTICS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





Auto Liability ... 

. . « insurance will be 
compulsory in New York 
State, if Dewey-sponsored 
program goes through. 


The eyes of the insurance industry 
this week are focused on Albany, the 
capital of New York State. Albany is 
about to become the scene of a legisla- 
tive battle royal that vitally concerns 
all insurance carriers that write auto 
liability coverage—the biggest casualty- 
insurance line. And this battle, indi- 
rectly, concerns the entire U.S. driving 
public. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, in his an- 

nual message last week to the state 
legislature, recommended a tough pro- 
gram for highway safety, which in- 
cluded a proposal for compulsory auto 
liability insurance. It’s expected that 
a Dewey-backed bill to put compulsory 
insurance into effect will be intro- 
duced soon. 
e Old Feud—This is something the in- 
surance companies and insurance agents 
have always fought (BW —Feb.16’52, 
pl69). However, since this is not an 
election year in New York, the agents 
may not be able to apply much pres- 
sure on the legislators from the folks 
back home. 

One point that the companies will 
stress is the fact that only one state, 
Massachusetts, has ever adopted com- 
pulsory insurance. That was in 1927. 
But if New York enacts compulsory 
insurance, it’s quite likely that other 
state legislatures will follow suit. New 
York usually sets the style for other 
states in insurance matters. 
¢ The Issue—In proposing that the leg- 
islators compel every car registered in 
the state to be covered by auto liability, 
Dewey is trying to solve a major social 
problem: what to do about the driver 
who injures you or your car, but can’t 
pay proper damages because he has 
very few assets and no insurance. 

New York and most other states 
already have “safety responsibility” 
laws, which require that any driver in- 
volved in an accident must prove finan- 
cial responsibility before continuing to 
drive. This practically always means 
the purchase of auto liability insurance. 
¢ Not Enough—These laws have done 


a lot to increase the percentage of car 


owners who are covered by auto liabil- 
ity. In New York, for instance, esti- 
mates are that between 90% and 95% 
of cars are now insured, compared with 
about one-third back in 1938, when an 
earlier type of financial responsibility 
law was in effect. 

However, Dewey believes this isn’t 
enough. The state insurance depart- 
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Jack Wardlaw, author of Top Secrets of Successful Selling 


but) make more time 


for selling 





The first requirement of a good 
salesman, according to recent sales 
management studies, is the ability to 
organize time. Even the best salesmen 
get bogged down in paper work ... 
fail to realize their full potential. 

Above, you see how to lick that 
problem. Each man has his own Gray 
Audograph . . . talks his call report 
and follow-up letter while the facts 


aUaeraPh 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH® sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “‘Dictating Machines."’ Canada: Northern Electrie Co., Ltd. Abroad: 


are fresh. He mails the plastic disc in 
for typing and action, while he goes 
on to the next call. Less paperwork 
.+. more sales calls... more time to 
think and plan. 

Even the traditional, long-winded 
sales convention is losing favor. In- 
stead of calling men in off the road, 
you send out short, frequent messages 
on Audograph discs. Your sales train- 


ing program comes alive... gets bet- 
ter results .. . is more easily managed. 

These are some of the reasons lead- 
ing firms have equipped their sales 
forces with individual Audographs. 
But it’s only part of the story of how 
low-cost, versatile Audographs are 
speeding paperwork everywhere in 
business and professional offices. 
Get the complete facts! 





The Gray Manufacraring Company 
Hactford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet Y-! 
“How to Talk Yourself out of Time-Taking Work.” 











Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 


Telephone Pay Station. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





ADDRESS 





No Blackout! 


CARPENTER 


Automatic Emergency 
(Stand-by) Lights 





Anything you can film you can file 
with Filmsort. In government, 
engineering departments, hospitals 
and insurance companies—wherever 
there are vital records, you can use 
Filmsort. 

Filmsort individualizes microfilm 
and files it by subject into cards. 
There is a Filmsort card for every 
size of film. If you want to spend 
more time looking at records than 
looking for them, turn to Filmsort! 


ete 


oo Individuatizes microtiter’ 


Filmsort can help you 
Tell us your problera! 
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ment published a study of the subject 
early last year, which estimated that in- 
nocent parties would suffer about $14.5- 
million in uncompensated bodily injur- 
ies and property damage in 1952. 

¢ Auto—The insurance companies be- 
lieve that the disadvantages of a com- 
pulsory auto liability law—both to them- 
selves and to the public—are so great 
that it isn’t worth having one just to 
round up that stubborn 5% or 10%. 
In the past, they have argued that the 
best way to solve the problem is to 
reduce accidents, theouah better high- 
ways, better driver education, car inspec- 
tions, and tight policing. 

Their major argument is that if auto 
liability is made compulsory, the rates 
they charge car owners will inevitably 
become a political issue. There will be 
mounting political pressure to keep 
rates down, even if accidents and claim 
costs are mounting. That means insur- 
ance companies will lose money on this 
type of business. They have already 
lost plenty on auto liability since World 
War II, due to the fact that their rates 
(like those of other regulated industries) 
tend to lag behind the trend. 


The companies argue that if compul- 
sory auto insurance spreads in the U.S., 
they will be forced out of that type of 
insurance, and the states or the federal 
government will have to take over. 
¢ No Ready-Made Plan—Goy. Dewey 
and his advisers apparently feel, how- 
ever, that auto insurance rates need not 
become a political football in New 
York, as they unquestionably are in 
Massachusetts. The state insurance de- 
partment sets the rates, and all com- 
panies must charge the same. However, 
the word is that the Dewey-supported 
bill will provide for continuing the 
present New York rate setup: It would 
permit companies, either separately or 
through their rate-setting organizations, 
to propose rates, subject to review by 
the insurance department. Companies 
would therefore be allowed, under su- 
pervision, to compete on a rate basis. 

The insurance companies hope that 
Dewey is leaving the door open for 
other solutions to the problem of the 
uninsured driver. They they 
will come up with better solutions very 
soon, but don’t specify whether these 
solutions wil! be new onc 


promise 


RDCs: Rx for Ailing RRs 


Budd Co.'s diesel-powered railroad passenger cars, 
a university professor reports, can make for big savings in 


suburban rail operation. 


Back in 1949, the Budd Co. of 
Philadelphia introduced to U.S. rail- 
road men a new kind of passenger 
coach. It was the RDC—rail diesel car 
—a self-propelled coach that carried its 
own diesel power plant and could con- 
sequently get around without benefit 
of locomotive. Budd touted it as the 
answer to the multiple problems of 
suburban rail lines (BW—Oct.22’49, 
p22). 

Railroad men were interested, but 
they wanted to know more. Would ‘the 
RDC really help cut operating costs on 
short-haul runs? Would it help out 
during rush hours, operate profitably 
during nonrush hours? How would it 
stand up in rugged day-to-day service? 


The answers may lie in an 80-page 


report that has been put together by 
Stanley Berge, professor of transporta- 
tion at Northwestern University. Berge 
has detailed the experiences of 10 U.S. 
and three foreign railroads that, be- 
tween them, have been operating 80 
RDC units for periods of up to two 
years. Berge’s opinion in a nutshell: 
RDCs are just what the doctor ordered. 
¢ Cases—Specifically, Berge says, the 
big advantage of RDCs is this: They 
“can bring about a revolutionary im- 
provement . . . where the amount of 
available traffic does not justify the 


expense of operating trains with diesel 
or steam locomotives.” 

The “most eloquent case history of 
the attractive economic possibilities” of 
these new units, he says, is the experi- 
ence of the New York Central RR. 
This carrier has had more experience 
with the Budd cars than any other 
U.S. railroad. 

“By displacing steam trains on five 
runs with self-propelled diesel trains, 
it was possible for this railroad to in- 
crease the daily train service 41%, 
and at the same time reduce expenses 
53%,” Berge reports. His calculations 
are based on a three-month operating 
report supplied him by the railroad. 

In another case, that of the Balti- 
more & Ohio RR, a two-car RDC 
train that replaced a steam train pro- 
duced savings of 51% per train mile. 
The figures cover crew wages, fuel, re- 
pairs, terminal expense, and “other” 
(train supplies, iubricants, locomotive 
ons These figures are the average 
for a full year’s operation. The net 
saving of $119,000 represents a return 
of 41% on the $290,000 investment 
in the two-car train. 

On the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford RR, a single RDC unit re- 
placed a diesel locomotive and two 
coaches on one run. Out-of-pocket 
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@ Ashtabula City Site, 173 acres, 1¥2 miles north of main city district near Ashtabula harbor 


2 LARGE NEW PLANT SITES NOW AVAILABLE ON LAKE ERIE’S “CHEMICAL SHORE” 


Shown on this page are two outstanding new plant 
sites, both located in small-city or semi-rural areas 
within an hour and a half drive of Cleveland. 

Ideally located for chemical production as well 
as many types of general manufacturing, with 
numerous basic chemicals at hand, these sites offer 
easy access to mainline rail and highway facilities, 
soil conditions favorable to heavy structures, 
nearby lake ports. 


Utilities—Dependable electric power supply availa- 
ble from Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
1,144,000-kilowatt interconnected system. Natural 
gas available in area. Unlimited fresh water from 
Lake Erie. 


Nearby Communities— Ashtabula and Lake Counties 
have a combined population of 170,000. Both sites 
easily accessible by automobile or bus. 


Low Taxes—Property taxes per $100 valuation are 
low in the two townships: Ashtabula $1.28; Perry 
$2.33. City of Ashtabula: $2.61. 


A Rare Opportunity—Act Today 
For complete information about either of these 
new sites and the opportunities for your company 
here, phone, wire or write Development Depart- 
ment, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All inquiries 
held in strict confidence, 


(2) Perry Township Site, 368 acres, Lake Erie frontage 2500 feet, 
20 miles southwest of Ashtabula, 8 miles northwest of Painesville, 


THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION — 81,000,000 customers 
within 500 miles... 3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at hand 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
77 PUBLIC SQUARE © CHerry 1-4200 © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Ask your Plant Engineer... 


OW 


dust recovery 
increases 


prolits 


In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
working with plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
What's more, a Buell Dust Recov- 
ery System uncovers these addi- 
tional important advantages: im- 
proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 











background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basic systems 
of dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-A, 70 Pine 

Street, New York 5, 

New York. 
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ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 





costs were cut 55% on a train-mile 
basis. 

¢ Other Charms—Berge says that the 
RDCs have an even more important 
function than merely cutting losses; 
they can generate traffic. He cites as 
proof the experience of the New York 
Central in using these units on the 
98-mi. Boston-Springfield run. Here, 
RDC train miles during the first 
quarter of 1952 exceeded those of the 
corresponding period of 1951 by 18%, 
but revenues were up 86% 

Berge finds, too, that the RDCs 
“in most cases” were available for serv- 
ice (that is, not being repaired or 
overhauled) 95% to 100% of the time. 
This record was made in the face of 
marked variations in service conditions. 
e Short Runs—American railroads, he 
finds, need shorter passenger trains 
making shorter runs. As evidence, he 
cites Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion figures to the effect that only 
31.6% of the seating capacity of rail- 
road coaches was utilized in 1950, while 
the average journey of noncommuting 
passengers in 1951 was 103.1 mi. 

Hence his conclusion that “self- 
propelled multiple-unit diesel trains can 
be more efficiently utilized to carry 
average loads of 100 passengers on 
average trips of 100 mi., than can con- 
ventional trains propelled by steam or 
diesel locomotives.” 

e Commuter Service—Berge’s 
graph doesn’t specifically discuss the 
application of RDCs to commuter 
service. But Berge has issued a separate 
statement suggesting a method for their 
use. To put himself on solid ground, 
he has concentrated specifically on the 
suburban rail service problem in Chi- 
cago. 

Several of Chicago’s suburban lines 
“have suffered so long from financial 
difficulties brought on by the combina- 
tion of noncompensatory fares and 
ascending costs of operating obsolete 
equipment, that they are in poor posi 
tion to finance improvements,” Berge 
points out. 

As a solution, he proposes creation 
of a Chicago Suburban Railroad Corp. 
“to acquire, pool, and lease’’ self-pro 

slled diesel cars to the suburban lines. 
Sich a corporation “could be financed 
and profitably operated by institutional 
investors, such as large insurance com- 
panies, as well as by railroads and pri- 
vate investors ” 

Cars or multiple-unit trains from the 
pool could be used in typical suburban 
service during rush hours. Some of 
them could be used in off-peak hours 
to increase frequency of off-peak service. 
Many of the cars not so used “could be 
profitably pooled with main-line equip- 
ment to increase schedule frequency on 
runs up to 200 mi. from Chicago.” 

e Financing—Berge thinks “pooled 
leasing” is a better method of financing 


mono- 
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a: was no time to stop, see? 
T She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 

under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All I 
have to do is remember the sound of 
those screaming tires—and | know 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


why I’m giving blood. 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





© 


Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes”’ to most 
of them, you and your com- 
yany—-are doing a needed job 
or the National Blood Program. 
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Have you given your em- 
pores time off to make 
slood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany s plan of co- “ope ra- 
tion? 


Was this information 
— through Plant Bul 
etin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
= of blood may mean the dif- 
erence between life and death 


for any American... 


the need 


for blood is urgent! 
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Little 


e That’s just about what a Sperry 
ultrasonic Reflectoscope is. A com- 
pact, portable unit capable of on-the- 
job inspection, the Reflectoscope 
“listens” for defects through as much 
as thirty solid feet of aluminum and 
through even greater thicknesses in 
steel and other materials. 

Ultrasonic vibrations are _ intro- 
duced into the material under test, 
travel through it, and bounce back to 
the Reflectoscope. There they are con- 
verted into electrical impulses and 
projected on the screen of a cathode- 
ray tube. Defects in the material cause 
a change in the pattern on the screen 
which is quickly spotted by the 
operator. 

Many of the circuits in this highly 
sensitive electronic instrument now 
include Ward Leonard Axiohm Re- 
sistors. Sperry’s engineers gave three 
reasons for specifying these ruggedly 
built, self-mounting, miniature 
resistors: 

(1) stronger anchorage of the axial 
lead in Axiohm Resistors, (2) smaller 


Take-up shaft on giant power shovel re- 
ceives field maintenance check-up with 
Sperry Reflectoscope. 


inspector with 


TERRIFI ears! 


size of Axiohm Resistors, (3) full watt 
rating at high resistance values with 
Axiohm Resistors. 

Whether you make a delicate elec- 
tronic device like the Reflectoscope, 
or heavy-duty industrial apparatus, 
you need accurate, uniform and de- 
pendable electrical controls. Let Ward 
Leonard engineers help you select the 
right ones. Ward Leonard Electric 
Co., 68 South St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


. I ° ered co o a SS: ae £92 
CAEL ef MLL Controls Dincé 1892 





suburban improvements than the con 
ventional equipment trust certificates 
Higher capital cost of this arrangement 
would be offset by savings in both taxes 
and maintenance expenses. Rentals 
paid by railroads for use of equipment 
would be operating expenses, hence not 
subject to income tax By pooling 
maintenance of the cars, unit main 
tenance costs would be reduced. Fi 
nally, the leasing plan would put a 
premium on equipment modernization, 
for suburban cars could be written off 
in 15 years and scrapped 

The pooling plan could even be ex 
tended to terminals, Berge suggests 
The corporation, or the Chicago Tran 
sit Authority (which now operates all 
transit lines in the city), could be the 
terminal operator. 

Chicago railroads operating nonelec 
trified suburban service haven’t yet said 
what they think of Berge’s proposals 
Only comment has come from the 
Chicago & North Western Ry., opera 
tor of the second-largest suburban 
service in the area. (The Illinois Cen 
tral is first, but its suburban lines are 
electrified.) 

“Because suburban service, not onl; 
in Chicago but elsewhere, is notoriously 
a losing proposition,” North Western 
officials said, “we are willing to go 
Berge’s suggestion one better and offer 
to lease our entire suburban service for 
operation by some organization under a 
transportation authority or some other 
authority.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Stocks splits may be headed for an 
other big year, with half a dozen already 
in the works, Wall Street thinks. On 
a 2-for-] basis are splits by Aluminum 
Co. of America, San Francisco’s Ameri 
can Trust Co., American Gas & Elec 
tric Co., and Kansas City Southern 
Ry. C.1.T. Financial Corp. is splitting 
24 for 1, New York’s Guaranty Trust 
Co., at 5 to 1. 

+ 
Kingan & Co., Inc., Indianapolis pork 
packer, has deferred the $1 payment 
due Feb. 1 on its 4% preferred. The 
aim: to build up working capital hit 
by operating losses. 

* 
Maryland Casualty Co. will sell $10- 
million of new common, if its stock 
holders approve at the annual meeting 
next month. Stockholders would get 
first crack at the shares 

= 
Municipal tax loads ar increasing. 
Municipal Finance Officers Assn. re- 
ports that at least five cities added a 
aay income tax in 1952. In Calli- 
ornia, another nine cities adopted a 
sales tax; 163 cities now use them. 
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63 yeas of 
Srstiument Leadership 





Back in 1888 at the threshold of the electrical age, one of 
the great scientists of the period, Dr. Edward Weston, gave 
the world the first practical and direct reading instruments 
for accurately measuring electrical values . . . and founded 
the institution which still bears his name. 

From that day on, the electrical industry moved forward. 
From that day to the present, instruments bearing his name 
have been recognized the world over as the standards of 
precise measurement. 

Today from Weston come the instruments essential to 





science, industry, education, and to our daily living. Not 
only instruments for electrical and electronic requirements, 
but also those which guide our giant planes . .. which process 
our milk and other food products . . . which provide measure- 
ments and control vital in chemical, petroleum, steel, trans- 
portation, communications and other industries. The Weston 
Exposure Meter, used by camera owners to insure perfect 
pictures, also enjoys world-wide distribution. 

The story of Weston has but few parallels in the annals of 
American business. Having founded the art of electrical 
measurement . . . having made practically all major contri- 
butions to that art... having an unbroken record of leader- 











ship all through its history . . . this great name stil! continues 
the outstanding leader in a great and growing industry. 


WESTON 
Suileaamepeli 


INDICATE... RECORD... CONTROL 





WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, 614 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. 











(Advertisement) 


| British Industries Fair 
Profitable To Executive 


“American executives can profit greatl 
from a visit to the British Industries Fair, 
says Fred G. Haberland, Chief Project 
Engineer, Pesco Products Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation. “It gives them a 
chance to see practically the entire range 
of British industry's production in one 
trip.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
oo ~ in New York call LOngacre 





MEMORANDUM TO 


the Ginancial 


Our daily activities in buying and 
selling large blocks of corporate | 
bonds to important institutional inves- 
tors give us an intimate knowledge of |! 
all facets of the money market. 

This knowledge, and the experi- 
ence gained in 42 years of financing 
and underwriting, are at your service 
—to help insure proper timing and 
lowest cost when your corporation | 
borrows. ‘| 

Whatever your industry, we shall a 
be pleased to discuss your financing ‘ 
needs and suggest o plan adopted 
to your particular requirements, be 
they large or small. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
S  meieemiinins 
122 
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in the Break? 


Last week's break came as no surprise to the bears or 
the bulls, but what it means depends on which side you're on. 
Was it a “correction” or the beginning of a real drop? 


The “new-confidence” bull market 
has run into trouble (table). Last week 
stock prices dropped fast on fairly heavy 
trading. It was the first real break in 
about three months. Early this week, 
after further losses, the market began 
to rally. 

The break came as no surprise to 
anyone; both bulls and bears were ex- 
pecting the drop. But they are reading 
different meanings into it. 

e Not Alarmed—To the bulls, it’s a 
healthy shakedown of the price ad- 
vance that had been going on almost 
without interruption since just before 
the election. They feel that the selling 
was largely done by short-term traders 
who felt the time had come to take 
profits. Long-term investors, the bulls 


believe, have scarcely been affected. 

The bulls believe that what has hap- 
pened is a “correction’’—the technicians’ 
term for a decline that doesn’t turn out 
to be the beginning of a bear market. 
Last week Standard & Poor's daily in- 
dex of 50 industrial stocks lost about 
one-third of its postelection gain. Bulls 
don’t consider this at all a bad show- 
ing. 

Bulls regard the selloff as just the 
base for another advance in stock 
prices. ‘They feel investor confidence in 
the new Administration will more than 
ceffset any unfavorable developments 
that 1953 may bring in corporate earn- 
ings and dividends. 

e Ominous—The bears, however, who 
include a good many Wall Street pro- 
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AT YOUR END OF THE 
COAL CHEMICAL PIPELINE... 
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from Sun, Sea and 
a Plastic Ball— 





Fresh Water ! 


Here’s American scientific inge- 
nuity at its best... a plastic ball 
that makes life-saving fresh wate: 
from the sun and the sea. The prin 
ciple is simple: Solar heat evaporates 
sea water from a black “‘wick’’ and 
the distilled vapors condense on the 
cooler inner surface of the sphere, 
But one of the real challenges 
was to produce a vinyl plastic that 
wouldn’t succumb to salt water, heat 
and long storage. That was a job 
for a good plasticizer. As a_ basic 
producer we’re continually being called 
upon for plasticizers to meet every 
demand, from low temperature flexi- 
bility in Arctic-bound military coverings to 
high stability in surgical tubing. What- 
ever the challenge, plastics manulacturers 
have learned to count on the uniform high 
quality of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers . an 
advantage that accrues from our unique coal-to- 
finished plasticizer production control. This 
same assurance of quality carries right through the 
products of our other integrated divisions 
because we’re basic. 
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America's first full-length dome cars, now on Milwaukee Road’s Hiawathas, 
presented air conditioning problems. They were solved with TRANE equipment 
—a triple-capacity plant that responds automatically to weather change. 


Trane conditioned air 


Solves super cooling problem 


on Milwaukee Road “Super Dome” 


You can imagine the problem. A 
two-story car with an 85-foot curved 
glass dome, widely varied sun and 
weather conditions, kitchen moisture, 
opening doors and constantly chang- 
ing passenger loads. But one ride and 
on ll appreciate the wise move the 

ilwaukee Road and Pullman-Stand- 
ard made when they decided to use 
TRANE air conditioning equipment. 


Here's the heart of the “Super Dome’s” 
air conditioning system . . . the standard 
TRANE Reciprocating Compressor. It 
works in perfect balance with other com- 
ponents of the TRANE system .. . auto- 
matically modulates output when cooling 
requirements change . . . provides more 
comfort, consumes less power. 


124 


It stands to reason. TRANE equip- 
ment creates essential climates for 
business and industry all over the U.S. 

Products in the extensive TRANE 
lines are matched . . . designed and 
built to serve together. Result: they 
serve you better. Contact the nearest 
TRANE Office. There are ever 80. And 
write for a free copy of the booklet, 
“Temperatures by TRANE”. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers 
of heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning equipment 


The Trane Comgeny, La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. 
Div., Scranton, Penn. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
Toronto «80 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices. 





féssionals, take a very different vicw. 
They are convinced that: (1) corporate 
profits will continue to decline, and 
(2) investors will realize that the in 
coming Administration carrics no magic 
wand that can arrest this trend 

Weeks before the election, these ob- 
servers were expecting a really sizable 
decline in stock prices. And they sec 
no reason to change their forecast, now 
that Eisenhower is in. In fact, many 
argue that the “Republican 1 illy”” make 
a decline all the more certain—simply 
because the market is that much higher, 
hence, that much more vulnerable. 

The bears assume that Republican 

slicies will be somewhat deflationary. 
They believe this will more than offset 
the beneficial effects of the “new con 
fidence” on stock pric¢ Of 
most bears don’t claim that last weck’s 
selloff was the start of a real stock 
market break. But they do look for a 
break before many monthis have passed. 
¢A Quirk—No matter how you in 
terpret the recent weakness, one very 
interesting fact emerges from last week's 
development: While many of the bet- 
ter-grade stocks sold off, some specula 
tive issues showed up well 

Three speculative rails—New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and West 
ern Maryland—were among the leaders 
in trading volume last week. These is 
sucs Climbed, while better-grade stocks, 
such as Allied Chemical, General 
Motors, and Minnesota Mining (table, 
page 122), fell off. 

In contrast to the action of thesc 
eastern rails, the stock of another car 
rier, Northern Pacific (which has oil 
field potentialities), fell off sharply. So 
did a lot of oil shares, a group that was 
extremely popular with both investors 
and traders last year. 
eA Big “If’—There’s a ver good rca 
son for the drop in the industrials. A 
great many of them are issues that would 
benefit from abolition of the excess 
profits tax. Right after the election, 
many investors felt certain that EP 
would be allowed to expire June 30, 
so these issues received special atten 
tion. Now—when the stocks are vul- 
nerable—there’s some uncertainty about 
EPT. 

A check of companies high in the 
EPT bracket shows that a big majority 
of their stocks declined last week. Nat 
urally, such issues would be expected 
to suffer in any correction of the “new- 
confidence’”” market, since they were 
in the van. But there are also those 
reports getting around that Fisen- 
hower’s advisers wonder if there can 
be any tax relief this year (page 2 


course, 


25). 

The decline in the oil shares, how 
ever, is probably explained by the news 
that a settlement of the Iranian oil im- 
passe might not be far off. This may 
wae encouraged traders to take profits, 
especially since oil supplics now seem 
to be ample. 
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Stalin has the outside world agog over his charge of a doctor’s plot 
against Soviet bigwigs. 

You can be sure that something important is going on in Moscow. 

As to the exact meaning of the whole business there are at least a 
dozen pat theories going the rounds in the West. But the fact is we don’t 
know quite what it adds up to yet—and may not for some time. 


It seems safe, though, to draw the following conclusions: 

¢ It’s a warning to competing groups in the Soviet Presidium to stop 
their fighting and fall in line with Stalin’s views—or expect a top-side purge. 

There was good evidence a while back that the Kremlin was split 
between two groups. One thought the West was getting so strong that 
Russia must seek a settlement, either by negotiation or war. The other said 
that time was on Russia’s side because of inevitable divisions in the West. 

Stalin strongly backed the second line at the Communist Congress in 
October. But since then, the split may have grown deeper again because 
of the rapid development of the hydrogen bomb by the U.S. 

¢ A purge somewhere below the top looks certain. Already there's an 
atmosphere of tension in Russia, especially in Moscow. Almost everyone 
in the Soviet bureaucracy now feels in danger. 

* There's a strong anti-Semitic tinge to the whole affair. If it takes on 
the dimensions of Hitler’s pogroms, it’s bound to produce a deep crisis 
in the U.N.—perhaps leading to the expulsion of Russia and to much 
greater tension in the cold war. 

The upcoming visit of Dulles and Stassen to Western Europe removes 
any idea that Eisenhower intends to neglect the problems of Western 
Europe in favor of Asian issues. 

The crisis in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (page 27) is far 
too serious for that. 


What Eisenhower has on his hands is the job of salvaging NATO. 
And that has two sides to it: (1) getting France and Germany together 
again on the European Defense Community, so that German rearmament 
can get under way; and (2) convincing NATO’s European members in 
genera] to jack up their defense programs. 

& 

The Eisenhower Administration will be giving plenty of thought to 
the Far East, nonetheless. In that area, also, there are two immediate and 
related tasks—ending the wars in both Korea and Indo-China. 

Here’s a dual-purpose scheme for Asia that’s sure to be pressed on 
Eisenhower, though it may never get off paper: 

Use Chiang’s Nationalist forces in Formosa, after they’ve been fully 
equipped and better trained by the U.S., to buttress French troops in Indo- 
China. With this additional strength, plus possibly U.S. naval and air 
support, the French could smash the Communist forces. 

This would create a sort of second front for the Chinese Reds, force 
them to send troops to the South, perhaps at the expense of Korea. 

If Peiping intervened directly in Indo-China to save the Communists 
there, it’s hard to see‘how Red China could hold out in Korea without far 
more help from Russia, 


6 
There are obvious pitfalls in such a scheme. 


On the one hand, there would be bitter opposition in Britain, Western 
Europe, and India to getting Chiang involved. The anti-Communist Indo- 
Chinese might not like it either. 
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You can stop noise 


.... from lowering the efficiency and 
damaging the morale of employees. 
Here are some practical ideas for iso- 


lating the most noisy office machines. 


? When several machines are involved, a good plan is to 
« build a “baffle” between the machines and the other 
working areas. This baffle should be covered on the noisy 
side with Cushiontone. It cuts off most of the noise and 
gives the effect of a separate room. 


The noise-quieting job should start with the ceiling in 

« the general office area since it will provide the most 

comfort for the most employees. And for offices, Arm- 

strong’s Cushiontone is a practical material. It is low in 
cost and high in sound-absorbing efficiency. 


] if one machine is the trouble maker, it’s a simple mat 
e ter to erect a three-sided enclosure like this one. A 
sound-absorbing acoustical material like Armstrong's 
Cushiontone® is then applied to all inside surfaces. In 
this way, distracting noise is effectively isolated. 


Where there are many noisy machines, the best solu 

» tion is to move them to a separate room that has been 
acoustically treated on both walls and ceiling with Arm 
strong’s Cushiontone. This will completely isolate the 
machine noises and increase the efficiency of office workers. 


For complete information about Cushiontone and the 

« other Armstrong acoustical materials, see your Arm 
strong Acoustical Contractor. If you'd like a copy of the 
free booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Material,” write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 5301 Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Then there’s the problem of Chiang’s price for such an operation. If 
it were successful, would he demand the right to fight on into China? 

There’s this question, too: Are Chiang’s troops good enough to be 
worth the cost of equipping them and transporting them to China? 

* 

In Paris, Premier-designate Rene Mayer (page 130) is hatching a 
scheme to lower the price of French exports. 

They’re some 15% over-priced on world markets. So Mayer plans a 
subsidy for exports to enable them to sell cheaper. He hopes that more 
incoming orders will help reverse France’s unfavorable trade balance— 
which is fast draining gold and hard currency reserves. 

Chances are, however, that the plan will mark time until the new U.S. 
administration settles down to wrestling with Western Europe's trade and 
currency problems. 

- 


Briar pipes may loom large in President Eisenhower’s first month in 
office—unless Truman takes him off the hook by Tuesday. 

The Tariff Commission has recommended more protection for the U. S. 
pipe industry, hard-pressed by increasing imports. The President must 
decide whether to accept or override the commission by Feb. 28. 

Europeans—from pipemakers to premiers—are watching the White 
House anxiously for a hint of the new administration's tariff policy. 


The briar pipe case is important for this reason: It’s a clear-cut 
example of an already-protected domestic industry that is unable to com- 
pete with foreigners (duties on briars range up to 75%). It raises these 
questions: 

* Should the U.S. hike the duties further? That would make pipes more 
expensive. And it would set any policy of “trade, not aid” off to a bad start. 
¢ Should the U.S. try to ease the plight of pipemakers in another way? 
You hear talk of some kind of subsidy or interim aid to help the industry 
readjust. But that approach would be politically difficult. 
PAN e 

A big reason why the State Dept. was anxious to kill criminal ant'- 
trust charges against U.S. oil companies (page 29) was Iran. 

State is counting on a tight marketing combine between U.S. and 
British oil companies as a part of the solution to the Iranian oil deadlock 
(BW-Jan.10’53,p112). This week State was full of optimism. 

* 


A squabble in Rio de Janeiro government circles may have set the 
tone for 1953 business in Brazil: austerity and tight money. 

This week President Vargas accepted the resignation of Ricardo Jafet, 
head of the Bank of Brazil. Jafet, generally tabbed an easy-money man, 
had collided with Finance Minister Horacio Lafer over details of unloading 
Brazil’s high-priced cotton stocks or. the world market at a loss. 

Jafet’s scheme, charyed Lafer, would pump up credit, lead to specu- 
lation in Brazilian cotton. Finally, Vargas backed his finance minister. 

a 

Rio is mapping plans to cut government spending drastically. 

Every ministry is to plan for cuts of 15% to 20% in its allotted funds. 
Lafer will roll up the cuts into a comprehensive austerity blueprint. 

All plans and projects other than prime national necessities wil! go 
under the knife. Any way you slice it, U.S. sales to Brazil are bound to 
suffer. 
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basic reform in France’s postwar con- 
stitution. It has been obvious for a 
long time that the constitution puts too 
much power in the hands of the As- 
sembly and too little in the hands of 
the executive. For example, the govern- 
ment has no power to initiate legisla- 
tion or to pass whole programs. Neither 
does it have authority to dissolve the 
Assembly when it loses a majority. 
There is already support for a plan to 
remedy this second weakness by mak- 
ing elections mandatory whenever the 
Assembly overthrows the government 
before it has been in office a year. 

¢ Test Case—Mayer’s first big test will 
come in the foreign field, almost cer- 
tainly over ratification of EDC. And 
whether he gets by this test will de- 
pend largely on the results of the pro- 
posed trip to Washington. The big 
issues will be EDC and Indo-China. 

On the one hand, Mayer wants to sell 
Eisenhower and incoming Secretary of 
State Dulles on a revision of the EDC 
treaty, which will reduce the degree 
of integration now called for in the 
tieaty and give each nation more con- 
trol over its own national forces. The 
new French premier believes that with- 
out such a revision there’s no chance 
of getting the Assembly to ratify EDC. 

On the other hand, Mayer wants 
the U.S. to take a big part of the 
load off France in Indo-China. Like 
most French political leaders, he figures 
that as long as France has to carry the 
heavy military and financial burden for 
the Indo-Chincse war, the country can- 
not hope to stand on equal terms with 
a rearmed Germany. From the French 
angle, Mayer’s success in Washington 
will hinge more on what he gets for 
Indo-China than on anything else. 
¢ U.S. Support—To satisfy French 
cpinion, the new French premier will 
also need assurances of more U.S. sup- 
port, and less criticism, of French policy 
in North Africa. 

Then on the economic front he will 
want to discuss the chances of (1) big- 
ger U.S. arms purchases in France 
(Mayer will stress this more than 
direct economic aid); and (2) some kind 
of financial support for the franc when 
devaluation comes, as it must, within 
the next few months. 

There is no telling at this time how 
much Mayer will get from his Wash- 
ington talks. One thing seems certain 
—it won’t include enough changes. in 
EDC to satisfy all the Gaullists who 
are now backing him. Even so, Mayer’s 
position wouldn’t be hopeless. If he 
gets anything worth-while out of Wash- 
ington—say, on Indo-China—many of 
the Gaullists will probably stick with 
him. They will be afraid that, if they 
torpedoed his government over what 
looked like a minor technical point in 
EDC, they themselves would be sure 
to lose popular support. 
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@ New Premier Rene Mayer —> 


won't give up Pinay's economic gains at 


home. But... 


@ Backed by Gaullists, he will con- 


centrate on bolstering the nation's foreign 


policy. 


@ That could involve revision of the 


European Defense Community treaty before 


France ratifies it—which might upset U.S. 


policy in West Europe. 


By the end of 1952 the focus of 
French politics had shifted from domes- 
tic to  aaersen affairs. That’s the real 
reason why Antoine Pinay has given 
way to Premier Rene Mayer. 

nder Pinay, the French had a 
government dedicated to one objective 
—restoring confidence in the franc, thus 
bringing ecomonic stability at home. 
Now France is to be governed by a 
regime that will try to hold the eco- 
nomic gains made by Pinay, but whose 
main task is to restore French con- 
fidence in the nation’s foreign policy— 
in France’s position in Indo-China and 
North Africa and, above all, in the 
_— for a military partnership of 
‘rance and West Germany. 

The change has created new prob- 
lems for the U.S., may completely up- 
set our policy in Western Europe 
(page 27). 
¢ Subsurface Elements—Formation of 
the Mayer government involves more 
than a change in goals. It also involves 
a rightward shift in the political center 
of gravity in France. For the first time 
in six years the Gaullists (though not 
Ger. de Gaulle himself) have become 
partners in a French government. With- 
out this Gaullist support Mayer could 
not have formed a government, for the 
Socialists and the Popular Republicans 
(MRP), whose votes Pinay needed, had 
begun to break ranks with his govern- 
ment. 

But in bargaining for Gaullist sup- 

rt, Mayer produced a case of jitters in 

onn, London, and Washington. The 
new French premier assured the Gaull- 


130 


ists that he would not ask for ratifica- 
tion of the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty without getting (1) an 
agreement with West Germany on the 
principles for a Saar settlement, and 
(2) a modification of the EDC treaty 
that would give France more control 
over the forces it would commit to the 
joint army. Mayer dropped Foreign 
Minister Schuman, who has been the 
chief exponent of a Franco-German 
reconciliation. All this hasn’t gone 
down too well in Bonn. 

It’s still not clear how far Mayer 
intends to go to mect Gaullist wishes 
on EDC. Mayer probably won’t know 
himself until he has discussed France’s 
— policy problems during his pro- 
posed visit to Washington. In a very 
real sense he will be heading a care- 
taker government until these Wash- 
ington talks come off. 
¢ Bargaining Point—The present 
French crisis wasn’t directly precipi- 
tated by differences over foreign affairs. 
It came to a head at the turn of the 
year—over a minor financial issue— 
when Pinay was trying to push through 
his budget for 1953. 

But the budget squabble was no 
more than the occasion for a political 
explosion that had been brewing for 
some time. A growing number of 
Radical Socialists, as well as the Gaull- 
ists, were demanding a revision of the 
EDC treaty as the price for French 
ratification. What’s more, many depu- 
ties in the National Assembly had be- 
come restive under Pinay’s leadership. 
They felt he was governing against the 


Assembly, counting on his popularity 
in the country to cc. him in power. 
Mayer, a Radical Socialist (Conserva- 
tive) who has been Finance Minister 
and Defense Minister in two of France’s 
many postwar governments, isn’t likely 
to achieve Pinay’s popularity in the 
country. Pinay is the typical small 
businessman from _— the provinces, 
whereas Mayer is an exbanker (Roths- 
childs) and a sophisticated politician. 
But the Assembly is more likely to re- 
spond to his approach than to Pinay’s. 
e Few Budget Changes—Paris observ- 
ers fully expect that Mayer can get 
his budget through the Assembly with- 
out too much trouble. He plans to 
stick pretty close to Pinay’s budget, 
including the plan for tax reform. But 
to keep the national finances out of the 
red, Mayer is suspending 50-billion 
francs ($145-million) in planned de- 
fense expenditures, and he may intro- 
duce some cuts on the civilian side. 
Mayer will be helped during the 
budget debate by his promise to go to 
the U.S. for talks with the Eisenhower 
Administration. He will also have 
another advantage in presenting his 
budget to the Assembly. The French 
public was up in arms at the way the 
Assembly seemed to overthrow Pinay 
on a minor issue. Many I’renchmen 
felt that this was carrying “the parlia- 
mentary game” too far. Public opinion 
might be really roused if another gov- 
ernment were upset right away. 
e Public Backing—The strength of this 
public reaction will help in another 
way—to push through Mayer’s plans for 
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They’re Cheaper from Abroad 


Be it a 12-ft. sailing dinghy or a 
superb racing machine like Gilbert 
Verney’s 67-ft. yawl (far left), U.S. 
yachtsmen are discovering that they can 
save 20% to 35% by having their 
dreamboat built abroad. Savings like 
that, plus the fact that many U.S. boat- 
yards have been tied up in defense work, 
have spawned a growing fleet of foreign- 
built pleasure craft on U.S. waterways. 
¢ Continental Air—Even this year’s 
National Motor Boat Show, which 
opened last weekend in New York, has 
taken on a continental air. Queen of 
the 1953 boat show is a 55-ft., twin 
diesel Dutch cruiser, the Feadship 
Capri (left). The boat isn’t cheap: Its 
price tag reads $72,700. But to dupli- 
cate its lines and luxuries (steel hull 
and topsides finished to a near-velvet 
surface, teak decks, interiors of rare 
wood, stall shower, and deep freeze) 
would cost some $100,000 in a U.S. 
boatyard. The big difference, of course, 
is in labor cost. 

Actually, only the hull and super- 
structure of most imported boats come 
from the other side. Designs are usually 
U.S.—with many designers now spend- 
ing half their time abroad. Most 
equipment and fittings are made in 
the U.S., then shipped abroad for in- 
stallation. It’s cheaper, boat importers 
say, to send a U.S. engine to Britain 
and install it there, then ship the boat 
there and pay duty on it, than it is to 
install the same engine in a U.S. boat- 
vard. The tariff isn’t high: 74% on 
boats under $15,000, 15% on those 
over $15,000. 
¢ Down to the Sea—Foreign pleasure 


craft aren’t new to American skippers. 
From the turn of the century through 
the 1920s, it was considered proper for 
tycoons to have their ocean racers built 
in Germany and their steam yachts on 
the Clyde. Then depression, war, and 
taxes all but scuttled the steam yachts 
and made deep inroads in the sail 
squadron. 

But the years since 1920 have put a 
lot more Americans on the water—in 
smaller boats. The watchword now is: 
“If it floats, it’s a yacht.” Millions of 
suburban sailors take to the water each 
weekend in a vast flotilla of outboards, 
home-made cruisers, sailboats, and rub- 
ber rafts. They've swollen the U.S. 
pleasure boat population to 4.8-million, 
and it’s growing at a clip of 200,000 a 
year. There are some 770,000 inboard 
motor boats (between 14 ft. and 65 ft.) 
and 500,000 sailboats—but only 3,800 
yachts over 65 ft. The rest are rowboats, 
canoes, kayaks, almost anything else 
that floats. 
¢ Small Boat, Big Market—It’s this 
small boat market that most boat im- 
porters are after. One of the first post- 
war importers was Norge Boats, Roway- 
ton, Conn., which brings in 18-ft. to 
46-ft. cruising auxiliaries from Norway, 
Holland, other countries. Norge claims 
it has sold between 70 and 80 of its 
sailing craft since 1947, with an aver- 
age saving over comparable U.S. boats 
of about 20%. 

George D. O’Day Associates, Waban, 
Mass., is another that specializes in 
smaller craft. O’Day handles North 
American distribution for most British 
boats, from small sailboats to a few 


HOLLAND: A popular-sized 30-footer from the Netherlands comes to about $10,000, 


depending on your choice of engine, equipment, wood or steel hull. 


The boat’s importer 


claims a comparable U.S. boat would set you back around $12,000. 
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Kathahar- 


MAINTAINS IDEAL 
PRODUCTION WEATHER 
IN YOUR PLANT— 
EVERY DAY— 
YEAR ROUND 


. That's about $37,000 saved each 
yeael Ohio Match at Wadsworth, 
O. is saving this sum annually. At 
the same time, Ohio Match has 
precision control over humidity 
during manufacture with the 
Kathabar system of humidity con- 
ditioning. 

Kathabar replaced 325 tons of 
bulky refrigeration, an expensive 
steam reheating plant; saved 400 
hp of electric power plus valuable 
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tion line operation has been 
assured, ‘regardless of outside 
weather conditions, since Ohio 
Match realized its best production 
day every day. 
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Gilbert Verney’s graceful Sea Lion, built near Boat show Queen, a 55-ft. steel cruiser, sold 
GERMANY HOLLAND 


Bremen, cost $100,000. To duplicate the boat this week for about $72,700. It might cost 
in a U.S. yard would come closer to $200,000, around $100,000 in a U.S. yard. 


BRITAIN: This molded plywood sailing CANADA: Built in Canada for a Buffalo BRITAIN: The Matilda, a rugged motor- 
dinghy can be had for $583, duty-paid, in firm, this 20-ft. utility boat starts at $2,495. sailor of U.S. design, costs $14,300. U.S.- 
Boston. Comparable U.S. boat: $650. Built here: about $2,695. built, it might come to $16,500. 
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Orange Core is the World's largest selling 
gummed sealing tape—a uniform, reliable closure. 
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Gives you a 
dirt-proof closure 


...because Orange Core seals quickly, 
closing each seam and corner with a 
secure bonding action. Orange Core is 
Supple-ized.* The exclusive Supple-izing 
process makes the tape more flexible. 
Application is easy and quick and adds 
Strength to your carton, sealing out all 
dirt, smoke, vermin or contamination. If 
a standard tape meets your requirements, 
specify Orange Core and get the most for 
your money. 
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Top job: Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard, is President-clect 
Eisenhower's choice for U.S. High 
Commissioner for West Germany, a 
crucial cold-war diplomatic slot. The 
59-year-old educator will succeed Wal- 
ter J. Donnelly. 
* 


Professor J. L. B. Smith, the South Afri- 
can scientist (Rhodes University) who 
made headlines with his flight to re- 
cover the prehistoric Coclacanth fish, 
has just finished a study of East Afri- 
can waters. He reports “astounding” 
commercial fishing possibilities there, 
has recommended that government au- 
thorities expand the industry. 

* 
Underwood Corp. is going into the 
punch-card accounting business with a 
British partner, Power-Samas Account- 
ing Machines, Ltd., London. Under- 
wood will have exclusive U.S. distribu- 
tion rights for the Power-Samas line 
of cards and equipment. 

° 
India will take over its civil aviation 
industry—the first major nationalization 
step of the Nehru government. The 
scheme will involve some $18-million 
for new equipment and compensation 
for the nine airlines, most of which are 
losing money heavily. 

° 
Japanese banks are setting up shop in 
San Francisco. The Bank of ‘Tokyo 
starts operations this week, financed 
jointly by Japanese and local Japanese- 
American businessmen. The Sanwa 
Bank, Ltd., of Osaka, will open an 
agency there to deal in foreign trade 
papers, letters of credit, and the like, 
but no deposits. 

. 
A $15-million contract to develop 
Haiti’s Artibonite River valley has gone 
to Brown & Root, Inc., Houston engi- 
neers. The job will take three or four 
years, consists of a concrete dam and 
canals to water 110,000 acres of land. 
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and waste,” 
says Moog Industries, Inc. 


In their own words, “The automotive re- 
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try Blue Ribbon. 


apamw @e ae SF o£ —— — Be. 
Send for this free literature 


Please check: 
0 “How to cut costs in your 
shipping room” 
7 “6 steps to greater 
— taping efficiency” 


T “The proper core of 
Multiwall Socks” 


HUDSON PIL? & PAPER CORP. 


Dept. 93, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, wy.f 
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BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, so was the “iron 
horse.” MISSOURI PACIFIC’S early woodburners labored long to 
transport people... and the things they needed. As towns grew, 
trains grew longer and “iron horses” stronger. 


TODAY, after a century of setting the pace of progress, MO-PAC’S 
10,000 mile system serves the great West-Southwest with a 
splendid fleet of swift, powerful diesels... bringing ever 
smoother, faster, more dependable service to the traveling and 
shipping public. 
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larger yachts. Last year O’Day im- 
ported over $100,000 worth, mostly in 
smaller craft, after just a couple of 
years in business. 

e Big Boats—There’s still a healthy, 
though restricted, market for big yachts 
in the U.S. That’s where the Dutch 
have come in strongly. Feadship, Inc. 
(stands for first Export Assn. of Dutch 
Shipbuilders), Greenwich, Conn., rep- 
resents seven boatyards in the Nether- 
lands. It has delivered 21 boats, worth 
well over $l-million, and has 30 on 
order—one, a big 134-footer. Charles 
Donnelly, president of Feadship, says 
he'll continue to build big boats on a 
custom basis, but he plans to broaden 
his base by setting up a dealer organi- 
zation to push smaller, 30-ft. to 40-ft. 
stock cruisers. Another importer, Hol- 
land-American Yachts, Inc., is definitely 
in the carriage trade, with 12 yachts 
(none smaller than 52 ft.) building. 

Big boats—motor and sail over 60 
ft.—have been as scarce as hens’ teeth 
in U.S. yards for the past few years. 
In fact, there is only a bare handful 
of builders—dominated by Chris-Craft 
Corp.—that build anything in the 50- 
ft. class. U.S. yards have been busy 
with minesweepers and the like for 
defense; materials have been scarce and 
under allocation; delivery schedules 
and firm prices have been practically im- 
possible - designers to get 

If it weren’t for foreign yards, says 
Al Mason, yacht designer at Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., New York, many of 
the new sailing craft of the last year or 
so wouldn’t have been built. Right now, 
Sparkman & Stephens has 11 boats on 
the ways abroad—three in Sweden and 
eight in Germany. 
¢ Competition—It’s a question just 
how the U.S. boat industry takes to 
the new foreign competition. Plenty 
of eyebrows went up when the Na- 
tional Assn. of Engine & Boat Manu- 
facturers, in putting on its 1953 show, 
ave the place of honor to the Dutch. 
But Joseph Choate, association secre- 
tary, figures that most members are do- 
ing nicely. All the equipment makers, 
Choate says, get to put their products 
on the foreign boats, anyway. Then, 
too, he says that boatmen, like other 
businessmen, realize the need for ex- 
panding trade between the U.S. and its 
allies. 

Not all association members, how- 
ever, are quite so hands-across-the-sea 
as that. One builder, whose line com- 

res with Feadship’s, warns that the 
feet from abroad is just beginning to 
arrive—and that the rest of the industry 
had better wake up to the threat. He 
bitterly resents the hullaballoo about 
the Dutch “Queen of the Show,” feels 
the association should get to Washing- 
ton fast and push a 40% tariff just to 
“equalize the labor rates.” 
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‘Funds Abroad 
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emment guarantee system is just as im- 
portant as tax favors. Maffry believes 
that a sort of insurance setup should be 
created to cover all risks peculiar to 
foreign investment, including war and 
revolution; that they should be offered 
under the British system, which doesn’t 
require an O.K. for cach individual 
investment. The insurance should be 
paid for by the people protected; pre- 
miums should be as low as possible, but 
high enough to make the system self- 
supporting. 

The Export-Import Bank gets a star 
role in Maffry’s plan. He says it should 
be authorized to make equity invest- 
ments abroad, to make loans without 
government guarantees, to go into part- 
nership with U.S. firms overseas. 

The report lists a lot of other things 
that the U.S. should do to boost foreign 
investments: 

¢ The State Dept. shouldn’t block 
investment treaties with other countries 
by demanding that any and all U.S. 
investments be admitted—it should in- 
sist only on equal treatment after the 
investments are accepted. 

¢ Over-all investment policy should 
be handled by a single agency. 

e U.S. trade barriers should be 
cased so foreign countries can get more 
dollars to service U.S. investments. 
¢ Dollar Gap—Maffry doesn’t claim that 
his program is a cure-all. For one thing, 
it can’t do much about closing the 
dollar gap—not in the short run at 
least (BW—Jan.3’53,p68). The sums 
involved in U.S. foreign investment are 
too small to have a real effect on the 


$3-billion to $5-billion U.S. export sur- 
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plus. And they will remain too small 
even if his program is adopted in full. 
Maffry figures that at best private in- 
vestment might be increased by a few 
hundred million dollars a year, public 
investment might climb by half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Then, too, three factors limit the 
effect of investments on the dollar gap: 

¢ Most U.S. foreign investment 
flows to the Western Hemisphere, 
which generally doesn’t need dollars 
(charts). 

¢ A big slice of U.S. investment 
dollars is spent on capital goods back 
here at home. 

¢ The dollar cost of servicing the 
investments soon outruns the value of 
the original capital outlay—servicing 
charges on total U.S. investment 
abroad are now twice as big as new 
annual investment. 

U.S. investments might help to bring 
about a balance of trade in the long 
run if they raised production enough 
in the nondollar area. But the only way 
to close the gap now would be by huge 
government investments. Maffry op- 
poses this on the ground that it A 
add up to another big aid program. 
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By every quality and perform- 

ance standard Actna bearings 

measure up to modern indus- 
try’s increasingly exacting needs, They’re 
built TOUGH, to stay TOUGH, in 
industry’s TOUGHEST jobs, in industry’s 
finest equipment. 


Knowing the critical days that lie ahead for 
the equipment YOU make or use, it stands to 
reason you'll place more emphasis on the 
quality of the bearings you buy and the 
anti-friction engineering service you employ. 
In that direction we have no better sales 
talk to offer than the fact that we serve the 
Nation’s foremost manufacturers—that 80% 
of our business comes from firms we have 
served for 20 or more of our 36 years. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO, 
4600 Schubert Ave. * Chicago 39, fii, 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
MISCELLANEOUS PRECISION PARTS 
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YOU CAN STRIKE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores. gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services of leases equip- 
ment—sells K wik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
which tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 


D-MELIKIAN, Ine. 
. B., 1949 N. Howard Stree! 
Philedeliphie 22, Pa. 











Key territories still available for 
franchise include Spokane, Birm- 
ingham, Johnstown, Write for 
fall details. 








Soabar Cempany 
Guards Against Motor Burnouts 
with KLIXON Protectors 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Mr. David Tamaccio, Chief 
Engineer of Soabar Company, of Ler 5 oe 
Penna., ad of Ticket and Label Marking 
and Attaching Machines eliminates chances 
motor burnouts in Soabar equipment with KLIXON 
Protectors. He says: 
“The motor protection afforded by Klixon Inherent 
Copies Protectors is an asset to the eninaepents 
g9o0d operation of Soabar Ticket and La 
Mocking and Attaching Machines.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
menor as refrigerators, oil 
burovrs, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts, 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Maoual reset KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
L tO 2601 POREST STREET 
; ATTUBORO, MASS. 
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Speeding Flow of Private 


The new administration may have a 
tough fight getting a revamped foreign 
economic policy through Congress. 
But there is pretty close agreement on 
one point: Most of Eisenhower's ad- 
visers, Yom a good many congressmen, 
are sold on the need to encourage U.S. 
businessmen to invest more money 
overseas, 

They feel that the day of the big 
abemacagen grant is past, that private 
yusiness must play a bigger role in 
strengthening the economy of the free 
world. U.S. risk capital must flow to 
different areas of the world, and into 
more varied industries, if it’s to do the 
job (charts). 
¢ Banker—That’s why Eisenhower's 
aides are giving serious consideration to 
a report on private foreign investments 
that August Maffry, a vice-president of 
Irving Trust Co., New York, recently 
made to the State Dept. He was asked 
to do the job by the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration, which wanted 
a basic policy that could be followed 
by TCA and the other agencies engaged 
in the foreign economic field. 

The report got a cool reception from 
the Truman Administration, partly be- 
cause it limits Point 4 to the field 
of technical assistance. But Maffry is 
hopeful that the new administration 
will, adopt his general approach and 
some of his specific suggestions. 

Maffry urges a strong policy to spur 
new U.S. private investments abroad, 
He believes that increased U.S. invest- 
ments will raise the production and 
standard of living of our allies, and thus 
act as a check against the spread of 


communism. In addition, they will 
create new markets and sources of sup- 
ply for U.S. industry. 

e Tax Break—His report makes some 
rather revolutionary recommendations 
for luring U.S. capital beyond the three 
mile limit. The most important: pref 
erential tax treatment for foreign invest 
ments, broader government guarantees 
for foreign investors, extension and 
liberalization of the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The first is the most controversial and 
potentially the most important. Any 
extension of special tax treatment is 
political dynamite, but there are plenty 
of precedents for it, such as the break 
given Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
porations. 

As a starter, says Maffry, earnings 
from foreign branches should be tax-free 
until they are brought home, more 
credit should be given for taxes paid to 
foreign governments. But Maffry sug- 
gests that stronger measures than these 
should be considered. Here are two of 
the possibilities. 

e Extension to other areas of the 
partial exemption given to Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations (BW— 
Dec.27'52,p66), or—a step further— 
souipiete tax exemption for corporate 
profits from foreign operations. 

* Granting of complete or partial 
tax exemption on income from some 
types of foreign securities. Maffry 
thinks this is especially important be 
cause it would give the individual or 
institutional investor a chance to get 
in on overseas investment 
e Insurance—A widely broadened gov- 
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BROWN FINTUBE 


FLEXIBILITY: If plant requirements change — and 
this is not uncommon -—a “bank” of Brown Fintube 
heat exchanger sections can be disconnected and 
reassembled in different series- parallel arrange- 
ment easily and on short notice. “Bundle type” 
exchangers are not flexible. For them a change in 
duty usually involves designing —and waiting ~ 
for a whole new unit. 


NO OBSOLESCENCE: Brown Fintube Sections 
never become obsolete. They can be used in one ex- 
changer after another. Sections not in use serve as 
“standby” or parts, for other sections on stream. 


REDUCED FOULING: Brown Fintube sections 
transfer more heat per lineal foot at lower surface 
temperatures. This minimizes coking. Also the 


BROWN FINTUBE 


al THANSIER PRODUCTS 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 


longitudinal passages control the material 
flow eliminating eddies and reducing fouling. 


EASY' CLEANING: reduces maintenance costs. By 
manifolding just one extra parallel stream into an 
a OR the entire unit can be operated con- 
tinuously — always clean — without ever coming 
off stream. 

REDUCED STORES: Avoids tying up thousands of 
dollars in spare parts, housing and handling them. 

PROMPT DELIVERY: Standardization permits 
economical assembly line manufacture from 
standardized parts — and prompt delivery. 

If you heat — or cool — liquids or gases in your 
plant, you'll get a lot of ideas from our Bulletin 
No. 512. Send for a copy! 





@ Integral One-piece Fintubes; Sectional Heat Ex- 
changers and Coolers; Vertical Heaters for Bulk Storage 
Tanks; Tank Suction Heaters; Pressure and Section Line 
Heaters; Process Tank Heaters; Fired indirect Heaters 
and Special Types of Fintube Heaters and Coolers. 


NEW YORK * BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO © CLEVELAND * CINCINNATI © DETROIT © CHICAGO * ST. PAUL © ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS © BIRMINGHAM * NEW ORLEANS © SHREVEPORT * TULSA * HOUSTON ® DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO ® and ST. THOMAS, ONT. 














LABOR COMMITTEE HEADS Smith in the Senate (left), McConnell in the House (right) may lend their names as . . . 


Congress Moves to Give T-H a New Look 


Labor act may get a new name, but underneath it 
will still be essentially the same old Taft-Hartley. 


The Taft-Hartley act of 1947 may 
become the Smith-McConnell law of 
1953. 

If it does, the biggest change will 
be in the name. Otherwise, the law 
will stay pretty much the same. It will 
be little more than an amended Taft- 
Hartley act—with changes legislated in 
an atmosphere of cooperation and with- 
out inflammatory slogans and _breast- 
beating. 
¢ Gesture—If the name is changed, it 
will be done as a gesture toward labor. 
Unions have fought Taft-Hartley so 
long and so hard that even the mention 
of its name sends labor tempers soar- 
ing. Amendments might make the law 
more acceptable to unions, but they 
won't wipe out the old resentments. 
However, a new name—and the appear- 
ance of a new law—could do just that, 
even if the terms didn’t change much. 

For that reason, if for no other, there 
is a lot of talk on Capitol Hill of a 
Smith-McConnell labor law—carrying 
the names of Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey and Rep. Samuel K. Me- 
Connell, Jr., of Pennsylvania, the new 
chairmen of Senate and House labor 
committees. 
¢ Moderates—The two men are middle- 
of-the-roaders—the first ones with that 
reputation to head the labor committees 
since the New Deal made labor legisla- 
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tion important 20 years ago. With one 
exception—Rep. Graham A. Barden, a 
southern conservative—Democratic com- 
mittee heads have been New Dealers. 
In the Republican 80th Congress, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft and Rep. Fred A, 
Hartley, Jr., were considered anti-labor 
by unions. 

While the new committee heads 
are considered moderates—and Taft 
still is considered anti-labor by most 
union people—they reflect many of 
Taft’s present day views. ‘Taft has 
backed away from many of his former 
labor ideas. 
¢ Focal Point—That is important to 
remember. While Smith and McCon- 
nell will be tactical leaders of the Taft- 
Hartley revision program, Taft will be 
an important supporting figure. 

The Smith and McConnell commit- 
tees will be the focal point of the drives 
for T-H_ changes. Samp talking of 
toughening the law to crack down on 
“labor monopolies” and industrywide 
bargaining must deal with them. So 
must those anxious to ease the law, to 
relieve some pinches on unions. The 
kind of amendments that will wind 
up in a revised law will depend largely 
on the work of the two committees. 
¢ The Difference—How will these com- 
mittees differ from the Taft and 
Hartley committees in the Republican 


Congress of 1947—from which the 
Taft-Hartley law came? 

The biggest difference will be in the 
chairmen—in their attitude and ap- 
proach to legislative problems more 
than in their basic views on labor 
problems and remedies 

Take a look at the Senate commit- 
tee first. That’s where most of the 
work will be done, because of Taft’s 
continuing interest in labor legislation. 


I. Outlook in the Senate 


Under Smith, the Senate committee 
won’t look much different than it did 
under Taft. Smith was Taft’s choice 
for the chairmanship after the Ohio 
senator became majority leader. He 
lined up with Taft most of the time— 
always on any Taft-Hartley issue. Oc- 
casionally, Smith voted with the more 
liberal Sen. Irving M. Ives of New 
York, as he did in voting for a com- 
pulsory fair-employment-practices _ bill 
in committee last summer 
¢ No Choice—Smith would have pre- 
ferred to devote more time to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee; he was a 
lecturer on international relations at 
Princeton University, his alma mater. 
But that would have given the Labor 
Committee chairmanship to Ives. Taft 
would not have liked that because of 
his differences with Ives and Ives’ close 
relationship with Gov. Thomas Dewey. 
So Smith was persuaded to take the 
labor post, causing some in Washing- 
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fell flat. But .c had passed, the mini- 
mum wage today would be much higher 
than 75¢. 

McConnell will try to keep the com- 
mittee temperate, keep it from engag- 
ing in numerous investigations against 
labor practices as it did under Hartley 
or, i course, from championing la- 


bor’s cause as it did under Mrs, Mary 
Norton and John Lesinski, former 
Democratic House labor committee 
chairmen. Toward this end, McCon- 
nell is making numerous appearances 
before industry and public groups, urg- 
ing cooperation and moderation in la- 
bor legislation. 


The Auto Escalator Creaks 


Reuther's demand for bargaining now jolts industry 
from its dream of no union demands in 1953. UAW bases its 
case on new cost-of-living yardstick. 


Up to last weekend, Detroit auto 
manufacturers hoped that their cost- 
of-living “‘escalator” contracts—which 
run to mid-1955—would continue to 
shield them from bargaining problems 
during 1953. Then Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers 
(CIO), gave them a jolt. He served in- 
formal notice that UAW expects com- 
panies to bargain this year. 
¢ No Threats—Reuther made no open 
threats of a strike—but he warned that 
“in the absence of an agreement by 
Mar. 1 . . . there will be no contract.” 
That doesn’t automatically mean a 
walkout, he emphasized. UAW _ has 
worked before without a contract. 

The warning means problems for De- 
troit labor relations. It comes from a 
loophole in UAW’s c-of-l contracts. 

These agreements, all patterned after 
one negotiated between General Motors 
and UAW, are based on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ living-cost index 
figured on a 1935-39 base. The con- 
tracts provide that should BLS stop 
issuing an index using that base, the 
parties must negotiate a new escalator 
formula. Presumably, if they can’t agree 
on one, the contracts end. 

Beginning next month, BLS will is- 
sue a new index figured on a 1947-49 
base. At the same time, BLS will dis- 
continue its present 1935-39 index— 
and will stop collecting some of the 
figures that were important factors in 
it. After that, BLS says it will be 
“impossible” to give management and 
labor comparable “old” index figures. 
Conversion to the new index will there- 
fore be necessary (BW —Dec.27’52, 
p74). 

UAW contends this requires face-to- 
face bargaining. And it is using conver- 
sion talks as a wedge for extending 
negotiations to other things—the eco- 
nomic demand that UAW made on 
employers last fall, for instance. 
¢UAW Demands—The union has 
talked a lot about these demands in 
recent months, but until last weekend 
it hadn’t put any force behind them. 
They include: 

e Putting 20¢ of present 25¢ es- 
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calator “bonus” rates (which can be 
taken away if the BLS index declines) 
into permanent wage  rates—which 
won't affected directly by a falling 
c-of-l. 

¢ Increasing UAW’s annual-im- 
provement-factor raise from 4¢ to 5¢ 
an hour. 

¢ Raising pensions, perhaps from 
today’s “par” of $1 25a Bre to $150. 

¢ Boosting wages of some skilled 
groups. 

At a Detroit press conference last 
weekend, Reuther called on industry to 
agree to these demands. If it did not 
do so by Mar. 1, he said, it would risk 
voiding escalator pacts—and having to 
negotiate new contracts this year, two 
and a half years earlier than expected. 
¢ Reaction—Management did not re- 
act as Reuther hoped it would—by set- 
tling down to intensive discussions on 
concessions that might be made to 
UAW to keep escalator contracts in 
cffect. Instead, its reaction was unfavor- 
able, critical of UAW for what it called 
“grasping at straws” to reopen a con- 
tract that companies consider legally 
closed. 

Management was quick to point out 
that UAW agreed in 1951 on a 
formula for converting escalator con- 
tracts from BLS’ original index to a 
new one. A possellbeas ve of agreement 
dated Mar. 3, 1951, provides a mathe- 
matical basis for just such a shift as 
the one now coming up. So, says 
management, there is no bargaining 
called for at this time; all that is nec- 
essary is to insert figures into the 
formula devised in 1951, and work it 
out. 

UAW, of course, doesn’t agree. It 
says that could be done if BLS’ fully 
rcvised index wasn’t so different from 
BLS’ original one. But since it is, 
UAW insists that new bargaining and 
a new conversion formula is necessary. 
¢ Complications—During _ preliminary 
talks with management before Reuther’s 
statement last weekend, the problem 
was canvassed by union officials. Inter- 
spersed between these talks, manage- 
ment was taking counsel unto itself 








AiR CONDITIONING 


A BOON TO BUSY MEN 


You find Remington Room Air Conditions 
ers in offices of men who must keep sharp 
all the time. They work better, feel better, 
stay healthier because they breathe fresh, 
pure air. 

The Remington Console is unsurpassed 
in performance and design. (It’s one of 
only two makes that may be installed in 
Rockefeller Center.) It gives you, autos 
matically, office climate as you like it—in 
any season. It brings in fresh air without 
drafts, banishes disturbing outside noise, 
cools the air in summer (at your option, it 
can warm it too). It filters out dust, dirt, 
pollen... from both ventilating and room 
air. It puts humidity control at your finger- 
tips, and circulates room air 

The Remington Console can be installed 
quickly and without a mess. (No plumbing 
or drain connections are needed for air 
cooled models.) When you move, it can 
move with you. And it’s a piece of furni- 
ture you'll be proud of. Perfect for your 
home, too. 

Let us send a complete description of 
the 18 important advantages only the 
Remington Console Air Conditioner offers. 
Just drop usa note; we'll respond promptly. 














or vy 

Since 1937, Remington—with 64 years’ 
experience in mechanical refrigeration 
—has been building room air condi- 
tioners for all sorts of climates. This ex- 
perience, backed by oa full warranty, 
meons quolity insurance for every one 
of the Remington console and window 
model air conditioners now available. 
They're proved in the Tropics. 











for health and comfort 


REMINGTON AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
AUBURN, NEW YORK 
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DUPLISTICKERS. 
for EASY Addressing 
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DUPLISTICKERS make your duplicator 
an addressing machine. You can also 
type up to 4 copies in your typewriter. 
Package of 25 lettersize sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at Stationery stores. 


Write today for FREE sample package 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 ELECTRIC ST, SCRANTON 9, PA. 


DUPLISTICKERS 


are made only by 








TRAVELETTERS are solving the 
problems of travel expense reim- 
bursement for thousands of out- 
standing companies! 
® TREASURERS 
© COMPTROLLERS 
® SALES MANAGERS 


Write today to learn how 
TRAVELETTERS will make your 
job easier and save your company 
money. TRAVELETTERS have 
been in widespread use for 58 
years, because they 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 

V increase productive time 

V minimize cash advances 
For information write: 


¥ 
! 


22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 








ton to forecast that Smith would let 
Taft run the committee. 

Smith denies this view, even though 
it gained some substance two weeks 
ago. On the same day that Smith ac- 
cepted the chairmanship, Taft an- 
nounced he had discussed Taft-Hartley 
hearings with McConnell, and that they 
would begin early in February. 
¢ The Last Word—There is no ques- 
tion that Taft—as co-author, majority 
leader, and committee member—will 
have the most to say about how Taft- 
Hartley will be amended. He demon- 
strated his strong position on this issue 
even in the Democratic Congress; he 
managed to shove his 28 amendments 
through the Senate in 1949, even 
eek they died in the House. But 
even Taft is taking a reasonable ap- 
proach to chayging the law. He will go 
along on some relaxation as well as 
Bn yT of the law, and will not 
push highly controversial amendments 
like any ban on industrywide bargain- 
ing. 

Taft will chairman the labor rela- 
tions subcommittee, but he will not 
conduct the Taft-Hartley hearings. This 
will be done by the full committee 
under Smith. 

¢ Cautious—Smith is approaching the 
revision with an open mind, although 
in his re-election campaign last fall he 
endorsed eight amendments Taft plans 
to introduce. The most important 
changes would give “economic strikers” 
the right to vote in bargaining elections, 
make concessions to hiring practices in 
the construction and maritime indus- 
tries, require non-Communist and non- 
Fascist oaths from employers and union 
leaders alike, and tighten the secondary 
boycott provision. One thing Smith 
hopes to do eventually is get collective 
bargaining back to the local level, with 
the government keeping away from the 
bargaining table as much as — 

Before the committee opens hearings 
or writes any bill, the 73-year-old for- 
mer Colorado attorney wants to get a 
good grasp on the situation, find out 
what the real issues in collective bar- 
gaining are. He wants to discover ex- 
actly how all sides feel about the law 
and what they think should be done 
to — it, so that areas of agreement 
on changes can be worked out. He 
hopes minor issues can be resolved 
jointly before the committee delves into 
more controversial issues. 

To get the feel, Smith is going to 
consult with both union and industry 
leaders, as well as the new Secretary of 
Labor, Martin P. Durkin. He is meet- 
ing with top union leaders this week. 
On his calendar are dates with the 
AFL’s George Meany, CIO’s Walter 
Reuther, John L. Lewis, and W. P. 
Kennedy, of the railroad trainmen. 
¢No Old _ Sores—Smith, himself, 
doesn’t want the committee to be any 


different under him than it was under 
Taft. He does feel, however, that he is 
more considerate of the labor side of 
the Taft-Hartley issue than Taft is. 

Perhaps the biggest difference will 
be not in the men themselves but in 
what they stand for and in the attitude 
of those presenting their viewpoints. 
This goes for the House side, too. 

Taft has become an unpleasant sym- 
bol to the unions, for example, just as 
the name Taft-Hartley has. Organized 
labor, therefore, feels it would get a 
better break from Smith. There are no 
old sores to heal. 


ll. Prospects in the House 


McConnell, Smith’s opposite num- 
ber in the House, is an investment 
banker from Philadelphia's Main Line. 
To labor, he is more acceptable than 
the Democrat Who preceded him, Rep. 
Barden of North Carolina. One labor 
voice quipped: “For a Republican in- 
vestment banker from Philadelphia, 
McConnell is a left-winger.” 

McConnell is going slow, too. Like 
Smith, he will not write a bill until 
most of the problems under Taft-Hart- 
ley have been aired in the hearings, 
which may take several weeks. He wants 
to keep himself flexible, to draft amend- 
ments according to the needs developed 
at the hearings. McConnell will also 
try to get agreement on minor differ- 
ences from employers and unions. He 
thinks the atmosphere is better for 
agreement on many labor law changes 
than ever before. 
¢ In Line—Most of the real controversy, 
McConnell thinks, will center on the 
closed shop, secondary boycotts, in- 
junctions, and handling national emer- 
gency disputes. Generally, McCon- 
nell’s views on these issues line up close 
to those of Smith and Taft 

McConnell has actually put the ideal 
of labor-management agreement on 
legislation into practice. After the Sen- 
ate last year passed a mine safety bill 
that was not satisfactory to Lewis, 
McConnell arranged meetings with 
Lewis aides and representatives of the 
coal operators. They worked out a 
safety bill acceptable to both sides and 
McConnell had no trouble getting it 
through both House and Senate. It is 
now 4 
e Eye-to-Eye—McConnell goes along 
with Taft on fair-eanployment practices. 
His bill for voluntary measures—using 
persuasion and education to curb dis- 
crimination—passed the House in 1950. 

When Congress was raising the 
minimum wage from 40¢ to 75¢ an 
hour in 1949, McConnell favored a 
sliding minimum which would be ad- 
justed annually according to the rise or 
fall in the cost of living. It would start 
at 65¢ and have a floor at 50¢. His idea 
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that expire in March, also at present 
wages. 

A different policy will be followed 
in the cotton-rayon industry. In it, 
TWUA-still smarting from a wage cut 
in 1952—will demand a 64% raise, to 
bring pay back to where it was before 
an arbitration award pared wages about 
8¢ an hour (BW—Jun.21'52,p153). 
Cotton-rayon contracts in which this 
demand must be met cover about 90,- 
000 workers in 300 mills. 

Employers will resist TWUA’s raise 
demand. Less than 24 hours after the 
union called for a 64% raise, the New 
Bedford and Fall River (Mass.) em- 
ployers’ association announced plans to 
terminate union contracts on Mar. 15. 
They said “critical” conditions in the 
industry force that decision and blamed 
a North-South wage differential of 18¢ 
to 24¢ an hour for the “grim” outlook 
for New England textiles. 

The two associations usually set the 
wage pattern for northern cotton mills. 


Why Working Employer 
Needn’t Join a Union 


If an employer gives financial sup- 
port to a union, it’s an unfair labor 
practice under the Taft-Hartley act. 
lor that reason, says the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, an employer can’t 
be required to join a union. His regular 
dues would be “financial support.” 

Many craft unions demand that 
working employers belong to the union 
along with their employees. If they 
balk, they find as like as not that they 
can’t hire union men, or advertise that 
they operate a union shop. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true in barber shops. 
¢Case in Point—The Journeyman 
Barbers (AFL) signed up cight barbers 
in two Worcester (Mass.) shops oper- 
ated under a single management. The 
organizer gave the employer—who re- 
fused to join the union—two cards bear- 
ing the familiar “This is a Union Shop” 
slogan. The understanding was that 
the employer would not work in either 
of the two shops himself. 

After a while, the employer returned 
to active barbering after all. ‘The union 
tried to take away the two cards when 
the employer still refused to become 
a Blows se, When he wouldn't give 
the cards up, the union sued to retrieve 
them. 

The state supreme court threw the 
suit out. Union dues come under the 
“financial or other support’’ to labor 
organizations barred to employers by 
T-H, the court said. A union, there- 
fore, can’t legally require an employer 
to join. He’s entitled to enjoy what- 
ever benefits may accrue from having 
union employees, the court held, with- 
out becoming a member himself. 
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What Back Pay? 


Supreme Court O.K.'s 
NLRB use of quarterly yard- 
stick for measuring wages in 
cases of unfair firing. 


Avoiding a war of words—a “bog of 
logomachy,” according to Justice Felix 
Frankfurter—over what is “punitive” 
and what is “remedial,” the Supreme 
Court ruled this week that the National 
Labor Relations Board can set its own 
method for figuring back pay due work- 
ers who have been discharged unfairly. 

The high court’s 6-3 ruling upholds 
NLRB’s present policy of requiring em- 
ployers to figure back pay on earnings 
by calendar quarters. For 12  vears 
previous to 1950, when the board first 
ordered quarterly back-pay determina- 
tions, back pay was always computed 
on earnings over the entire period of 
an unfair dismissal. According to 
NLRB, there’s a big difference. 
¢ Interim Job—Suppose John Brown is 
off ABC Co.'s payroll for a full year, 
and then is ordered reinstated with back 
pay by NLRB. His regular pay is $50 
a week. So he lost a total $2,600 in pay 
during the 52-week layoff. 

During the first quarter Brown had 
no income at all. Th the second, he 
picked up $400 in temporary work. 
Then he got a job, less desirable than 


the one in contest before NLRB but - 


better paying, $60 a week. Altogether, 
he earned $1,960 during the year. 

Under NLRB’s original way of figur- 
ing back pay—total lost pay less total 
income during the period—John Brown 
would be due $640 in back pay. 

Under the quarterly earnings plan, 
which NLRB now uses, and which the 
Supreme Court has just upheld, he 
would be due his full pay for the first 
quarter when he had no income. He 
would get a quarter’s pay, $650, less 
$400 income, or $250, for the second 
quarter. He would get nothing at all in 
back pay for the remainder of the year, 
since his income from the temporary 
job exceeded his lost wages during that 
time. Total back pay due him would 
be $900—$260 more than on NLRB’s 
original basis for figuring back pay. 
¢ Fairer—The board contends that this 
is a fairer basis for employees. More- 
over, it says, it removes a_ possibility 
that the fictitious ABC Co. might delay 
reinstating John Brown indefinitely. 
After all, under NLRB’s original plan 
the longer he works for more moncy 
than his ABC Co. wage, the lower the 
company’s back-pay Tiability will be 
when, finally, John Brown’s job is re- 
stored. 

Cases like that may be rare. But 
NLRB’s ruling, which must applv gen- 





After being awarded an Ordnance 
contract, a manufacturer's engineering 
department spent several weeks lay- 
ing out their production line. 

When submitted, it was rejected by 
management on the grounds that the 
materials handling equipment pro- 
posed would permit damage to the 
product and further, that anticipated 
maintenance might seriously retard 
production. Then, because of the delay, 
the Ordnance Department demanded 
immediate action. 

MHS engineers were called in to 
assist. Within a matter of days they 
had redesigned the entire handling 
system. Approval by both manage- 
ment and Ordnance was promptly 
obtained, and production of conveyors 
and other materials handling equip- 
ment was started immediately. 

Conveyors become an effective 
handling system when selected with 
reference to the physical limitations 
of the product and when rationally 
coordinated with the several proc- 
essing operations involved. 

Your interests will best be served 
when the plans for processing and 
handling your product are carried 
out simultaneously. 
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also—going over the union demands 
and, perhaps, seeing some areas in 
which it might give ground. Any 
round-giving, of course, would have to 
balanced ¥ a quid pro quo, some 
union grant. That's senate bargain- 


ng. 

The buildup given the Reuther press 
conference, however, may cast some- 
what of a shadow over what had been 
an amicable series of discussions. Some 
companies on feel they’re now in 
the position of having to resist UAW’s 
demands, or else being looked upon as 
ready to scrap an agreement whenever 
the union wants to do so. This could be 
remedied by some kind of union con- 
cession. And that’s the way it may turn 
out. 

Actually, the way is wide open for 
maneuvering of this kind. Detroit be- 
lieves that Reuther may have been 
driven to his position by the one for- 
midable area of opposition to him in 


the union: the giant Ford Local 600. 
Leftists in Local 600 have been highly 
critical of the five-year contract term 
and the escalator idea in general. They 
are pointing out that other industries 
have received raises based on living-cost 
advances and, in accord with Wage 
Stabilization Board policy, such raises 
have been put into the base rate, rather 
than in an escalator bonus that might 
go down some day. 

So they'll be coming to the UAW 
convention in March ready to kick up 
a fuss—unless Reuther can forestall 
them with some kind of deal in the 
meantime. 
¢ Good Prospects—Best betting today 
is that Reuther will do just that. He has 
six weeks in which to bargain, and the 
companies recognize the nature of his 
problem. They don’t want to change 
contracts, to be sure—but if they can get 
something in return from the union, 
they might do it. 


What Labor Wants in 1953 


Pay increases head the list as unions map strategy. But 
some unions in depressed industries worry about cuts in pay. 


The things industry will have to bar- 
gain on early in 1953 — shaping 
up last weekend. They indicate union 
pressure for wage increases during con- 
tract talks over the next few months, 
with the amount to be asked varying 
by industries. 

Wage-policy committees of three ma- 
jor CIO unions met last weekend to 
begin formalizing demands. The presi- 
dent of a fourth, Walter Reuther of 
the United Auto Workers, served no- 
tice at the same time that UAW in- 
tends to do more than just bargain 
with the auto industry this year over 
a conversion formula for cost-of-living 
contracts (page 141). 
¢ Decisions—In the three industries: 

¢ The Textile Workers Union of 
America announced that it will skip 
new pay demands in the woolen-worsted 
industry—but will “resist with all its 
ated proposed wage cuts in March 

rgaining. TWHUA announced at the 
same time that it will demand a 64% 
wage boost in the cotton-rayon indus- 
t 
rs ¢ The Communications Workers 
ot America set up a 10-point bargain- 
ing program for forthcoming contract 
talks with the Bell System. The union, 
which claims approximately 300,000 
members aaientie in the telephone 
industry, lists higher wages as its top 
objective, but did not announce a spe- 
cific figure. 

¢ The International Woodworkers 
of America announced from Portland, 
Ore., that it wants a 224¢ hourly in- 


crease in pay, a 6-hour work day, and 
other benefits in contract talks starting 
in the Northwest next month. Present 
agreements covering 50,000 [WA work- 
ers expire Apr. 1. The union says the 
sharp boost in pay and cut in hours are 
necessary because of “unsteady work 
and unemployment” among wood- 
workers. 

¢ The Pattern—If a wage pattern is set 
this year, it will probably be in an in- 
dustry such as steel (in June) or auto- 
mobile manufacturing (BW—Jan.3’53, 
p72). 

But secondary negotiations, such as 
those in textiles, communications, and 
woodworking, bear close attention. 
And, in particular, the situation in 
textiles and woodworking indicates what 
can be expected in bargaining when 
times get tougher. 
¢ Demand Pay Cut?—Woolen-worsted 
employers have been reported seriously 
considering making a demand for a 
10% pay cut for textile workers; they 
say that the industry “must cut labor 
costs” if it is going to meet competi- 
tion. , 

TWUA policymakers, meeting in 
Boston last weekend, recognized de- 
pressed conditions in the woolen- 
worsted industry. They agreed that 
when contracts covering 60, 000 workers 
in 150 New England mills reopen in 
mid-March, the union will forego new 
wage demands, and will ask only that 
current wages continue in effect. Also, 
they agreed that TWUA will move for 
the automatic renewal of any contracts 
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For today’s vein 


Speeds production... 


This $600,000 boring and turning mill is typical of 
modern machines in which Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is a basic part of the design to achieve 


spectacular time-saving, cost-cutting performance. 


Saves manpower... 


Fully automatic equipment like Louden Selectomatic 


ded 





Handling Systems release vitally power 
for other work, Cycles of all desired operations are 
performed unattended as pre-set by C-H Control. 


Time was never more important, ade- 
quate help never harder to obtain, 
damaged equipment never more costly 
to repair, or replace. These are key 
problems of industry today... and 
no problems could point more clearly 
to the fundamental importance of 
dependable motor control. By its uni- 
formity of response, dependable motor 
control integrates men, motors, and 
machines into smoothly operating, 
time-saving production units. It makes 
possible dependable automatic equip- 
ment that conserves manpower. It 
protects motors and machines from 


<s 


| 
Motors. and machines, so costly and often difficult te 


replace, must be protected from abuse. Users say the 
very best is dependable Cutler-Hammer overload pro- 
teeti. bk 


d in genuine tamper-proof Unitrel. 





Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical distributors everywhere. 
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damaging overloads and the resultant 
intolerable production interruptions, 
Many users of electrified industrial 
equipment have long recognized the 
importance of dependable motor con- 
trol and have consistently specified 
Cutler-Hammer Motwvr Control in 
their purchase orders. Many more are 
doing so today. If your company has 
not yet adopted a definite policy on the 
rigid specification of Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control, this is the time to take 
such action. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Larger than La Guardia Field and Washington’s 
National Airport combined, the new Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport is now serving air-minded 
America. Architectural innovations in the 
design of the huge terminal building will serve 
as an airport model for years to come. 


Dearborn is proud of its part—the development 
and installation of a maintenance program in 
water treatment and pipe protection to 
safeguard the costly heating and air 
conditioning equipment installed in this 
magnificent structure. 
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Dearborn has been helping to combat water problems 
and to prevent corrosion since 1887. This broad experi- 
ence in the field of water treatment and rust prevention— 
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erally, is a problem for employers in 
any event. Because of slow-moving pro- 
cedures in NLRB, charges of unfair- 
labor-practice discharges frequently drag 
on for six months or even a year. So 
employers bump into the quarterly-earn- 
ings rule for figuring back pay. 

¢ Seasonal—In the case that went to 
the Supreme Court—on a ruling against 
NLRB in a_ lower federal court— 
Seven-Up Bottling Co. of Miami fought 
application of NLRB’s calendar-quar- 
ter rule in figuring back pay for 11 
employees ordered reinstated. It con- 
tended that its business is seasonal, and 
employees may earn as much as three 
times more in busy quarters than in 
slack ones. 

Seven-Up argued that basing back 
pay on quarterly earnings would be 
unitive, not remedial. The high court 
sevaater this question. Its majority 
limited itself to ruling that NLRB has 
the right to use the calendar-quarter 
rule or whatever just back-pay formula 
it considers necessary. The fact that 
it has used one method in the past does 
not bar changing to another, the court 
majority held. 

Dissenters disagreed on this point. 
Justices Minton and Vinson said that 
if NLRB’s 12-year-old policy was to 
be changed, Congress—not NLRB— 
should do it. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Appreciation for Eisenhower's choice 
Mg: union leader as Secretary of Labor 
was expressed in a tangible way last 
week by Moving Picture Operators ; 
Local 110 (AFL) in Chicago—by a 
$100,000 purchase of government bonds 
with union welfare funds. The local 
said the bond purchase was “‘to express 
our appreciation” for the appointment 
of Martin Durkin. 

* 
New incentive plan in Republic Steel 
Corp. coke and blast furnaces in 
Youngstown is praised by United Steel- 
workers (CIO) local officials. They say 
9,000 workers may get a 20% pay boost 
under it. The plan adds to a friendlier 
labor-management relationship and to 
hopes for a firmer labor peace in the 
mill—hit by several walkouts since the 
end of the 1952 strike in basic steel. 

e 
Expect increasing talk in 1953 (and 
maybe pressure) for guaranteed-wage 
contracts and higher pension benefits. 
Walter Reuther, head of CIO and 
United Auto Workers, and David Mc- 
Donald, president of United Steel- 
workers, are in quiet rivalry, each want- 
ing to gain stature by precedent-setting 
agreements in these important and con- 
troversial fields. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s a special reason to take extra good care of your health these 
months—particularly precautions to guard your heart. Winter is the time 
JANUARY 17, 1953 when deaths from diseases of the heart and blood vessels hit their peak. 
Figures of the American Heart Assn. show the death rate from cardio- 
vascular diseases jumps about 13% above the monthly average during 
December, January, February, and March. It’s largely due to the added 
strain on the heart caused by usual winter illnesses and over-exertion. 





A BUSINESS WEEK m 


Half of all the people who die each year in the U.S. die from diseases 
of the heart and circulation. The heart disease toll in 1951—763,000 deaths 
SERVICE —was almost twice as big as the total for the next five highest causes of death. 


Part of this, of course, is to the good. It means that fewer people are 
dying from other diseases. People are living longer and are eventually 
dying from heart disease because they have to die from something. But 
that doesn’t cancel out the bad part: that there is a high mortality from 
heart disease among children, and that the mortality in middle age is actu- 
ally increasing (one-quarter of all deaths in the 25-to-45 age bracket today 
are from cardiovascular diseases). 

& 


More has been learned about heart disease in the last 30 or 40 years 
than in all the centuries before. Still, big gaps remain in our knowledge. 

There are actually more than 2¢ different diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system. Three types, though, account for about 90% of all heart 
damage: 

Rheumatic. This is caused by rheumatic fever, which usually hits at 
children and young adults. The damage is mainly to the valves of the heart. 
It’s not known what causes rheumatic fever. 

Arteriosclerotic. This results from hardening or narrowing of the coro- 
nary arteries that supply the blood to the heart muscle. A “heart attack,” 
or coronary thrombosis, occurs when a clot (thrombus) forms in a coronary 
artery that has been narrowed or thickened because of arteriosclerosis. 
What causes hardening of the arteries or clotting isn’t known for sure. 

Hypertensive. Hypertensive heart disease comes from long-continued 
high blood pressure, which puts an added load on the heart. Both heart and 
arteries wear out faster than they would under normal pressure. The exact 
cause of essential hypertension remains unknown. 


Most of the rise in heart disease today is in coronary artery disease— 
the type caused by hardening of the arteries. And coronary disease—as well 
as hypertension—is most common in adults over 40 and more common in 
men than in women. 


It’s easy to be fooled into thinking you have heart trouble. Many symp- 
toms—pains in the chest, shortness of breath, dizziness, fatigue, palpitation 
—seem to spell heart disease, but don’t. Actually, in eight out of 10 cases, 
a pain in the chest turns out to be something else—usually not serious. 

Neither is it true that a heart attack is necessarily fatal. Only one person 
in 10 dies of his first attack; 40% make complete recoveries, another 25% 
“good” recoveries. Very probably a person can go back to work after an 

PAGE 147 attack—and to the same job, unless it’s especially strenuous. 
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how cold 


“DRY ICE” (Solid CO. gas) refrigerates 
your blood donation to preserve its life- 
giving effectiveness during its flight overseas, 
This same gas also sparkles soft drinks, 

and helps keep food fresh. 
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It's a long step from reclaiming highly critical nickel and chro- 
mium to the refrigeration of whole blood — yet Air Reduction takes 
it in stride, 

Why? Because Airco’s business is the business of America — a cor- 
porate family that contributes to the basic activities of American 
life and industry —a corporate family that depends on each in- 
dividual member for the techniques and knowledge to benefit indus- 
tries as diverse as aircraft manufacture and food packaging... 
medical therapy and shipbuilding. 

In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead, not inching to new 
frontiers, you'll find an Air Reduction Product. 
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In their ranks are listed the greatest names in American industry. Their 
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Brown & Root has the know-how to complete your proposed project faster 
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One of the biggest gains in knowledge about heart disease is this: 
Every single type of the disease can be reversed, or essentially cured, in at 
least some cases. 

For some kinds of the disease, recovery, if it comes, has to be natural. 
Others can be treated, medically or surgically, where a generation ago the 
condition was hopeless. This is particularly true of certain congenital defects 
and malignant endocarditis, an infection of the inner lining of the heart. 

The need today, of course, is for more research—the big reason why 
the Heart Fund has set a $10-million goal for its annual drive in February. 


What can you do to keep from getting heart trouble? 

The rules are the common-sense, obvious ones: Avoid a tense, hard- 
driving routine, see that you get genuine relaxation each day and at least 
eight hours sleep; eat sensibly, and watch your weight; keep in good health. 

Finally, when you get symptoms that might mean heart disease, see your 
doctor immediately. 


Don’t count on widespread liquor price cuts now—despite last week’s 
reductions on some bourbon whiskeys. It looks like a special situation, 
applying for the moment only to top-price bottles. 

Dealers say the cuts—amounting to $6.25 a case on National Distillers’ 
Old Grand Dad and Old Taylor bonded bourbons—merely pass on to con- 
sumers some of the discounts on the brands that have been fairly common 
for the stores. They point out, too, that these whiskeys were at the top of 
the bourbon price list—$7.35 a fifth in New York—and were fighting for 
sales against other good bourbons priced at least 75¢ lower. 

Distillers deny it, but many people figure there will have to be similar 
cuts on the few remaining bourbons still in or near the $7 class. 


Boating seems to become less of a luxury sport each year. That’s the 
main impression you get from exhibits at this week’s National Motor Boat 
Show and from figures on the boat population. 

About 200,000 more boats took to the water last year. That brought the 
total of privately owned U.S. pleasure craft to more than 4.8-million. 

But note this: Only 3,800 of the 4.8-million are top-bracket luxury craft 
—more than 65 ft. in length and 15-ton displacement. The rest includes 
everything from rowboats and canoes, to inboard and outboard runabouts, 
sailboats and cruisers (though some of these are in the $30,000 to $40,000 
bracket). 

au 


More than 240 boats at the show made it the biggest ever. And small 
craft predominated, though the size of boats ranged all the way from 8&-ft 
prams to a 55-ft. cruiser. 

What you saw were more outboard cruisers (15 ft. to 21 ft. in length 
and priced from $600 to $1,000), kit boats that you put together yourself, 
smaller diesel power units, bigger lines of outboard engines (there are more 
than 3.2-million outboards in use). “Up to three years to pay” signs showed 
up in many places, and one bank had its own booth to promote consumer 
financing. 

On bigger craft, foreign builders are definitely making inroads (page 
132). Savings of 20% and more on cost are one of the big reasons. 
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HUGE VOLUTE CASING of one of the Tracy 
Plant’s 84-inch Worthington pumps being 
assembled inside a concrete form. The next 
step was to completely imbed it in concrets. 


6-TON SHAFT reaches down to one of the six giant Worthington centrifugal 





sf 


pumps that lift 2,000,000 gallons of Sacramento River water 197 ft every minute, 


6-ton “muscles” for the biggest irrigation project ever undertaken 


The job was literally to lift a river. 

In the Central Valley of California, the 
Sacramento River has a super-abundance 
of water. The San Joaquin Valley, with 
its potentially rich farmlands, thirstily 
needs every drop it can get. The big 
catch was moving water from one to the 
other. 

The solution? Lifting two million gal- 
lons of Sacramento River water 197 feet 
every minute. This is the largest mass- 
movement of water ever attempted. It 
is made possible at the Tracy Pumping 
Plant by six Worthington 22,500-horse- 
power pumps, so huge their shafts weigh 
six tons apiece. Such pumps could fill an 
ordinary 100,000-gallon city water tank 
in just three seconds. 

So sure were the engineers on the job 
of the in-built soundness of these pumps 


DISCHARGE LINE ASSEMBLY dwarfs this 
workman. Three such lines carry the river’s 
water about a mile upgrade to the Delta- 
Mendota Canal which flows into the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


that they had them completely imbedded 
in concrete! 

Worthington experience, design, and 
manufacturing facilities are always ready 
to assist in the solution of civil, mechan- 
ical, or industrial engineering problems. 
Write us about your needs. Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION - COMPRESSORS - CONSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + FEEDWATER HEATERS + (MOUSTRIAL MIXERS 

LIQUID METERS + PUMPS + STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET LJECTORS 

STEAM TURBINES + ¥-BELT DRIVES ~ WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS 
WELDING POSITIONERS 





Making Research the Key to Seofits 


In a competitive business climate, big U. S. manu- 


facturers lean more and more on product development to 


build sales. 


@ They are evolving complex programs that hinge on 
the teamwork of a flock of scientists, engineers, and others. 


@ The cost of the operations is immense, but so are 
the rewards. Take Westinghouse, for example: 


Scientists, left to themselves, are 
people who mess around in laboratories 
and turn up with things. In this coun- 
try, many of them are to be found 
in industrial laboratories. 

Working on this basis, scientists are 
prolific enough, but not necessarily 
profit producers. So, the industries 
that employ them find it wise to hire 
numerous other people to make some- 
thing salable out of the abstractions— 
ideas, materials, data—the scientists 
turn up. 

In an informal way, this in essence 

describes the product development pro- 
gram of practically any major U.S. 
manufacturer. 
«The Spectrum—At Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., product development 
is likened to a spectrum. At one end 
are the pure scientists, whose sole con- 
cern is to learn how and why things 
are as they are. 

At the other end of the Westing- 
house spectrum are the application en- 
gineers—basically salesmen. Their sole 
cencerm is to figure out applications of 
existing devices so effective that a pro- 
spective customer can’t afford not to 
buy. 

Between these extremes are the peo- 
ple who transtorm abstractions into 
commodities. Their tasks are varied, 
involving science, economics, manufac- 
turing techniques, and other problems. 
They are basic researchers, applied re- 
search and development engineers, and 
design engineers. 
¢ The Problem—You get an idea how 
these segments work together in prod- 
uct dirt from the Thermalastic 
story. 

Some years ago, several Westing- 
house chemists doing pure see 
were experimenting with a_plastic-like 
chunledl Their experiments led them 
to a compound that showed some in 
triguing electrical characteristics. 

he compound appeared at a time 
when the people who build large, 
central-station turbine-generators — for 
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Westinghouse were worried. The rea- 
son: Everybody was demanding more 
and more electricity—cheap. 

The answer to this sestilons was sim- 
ple: Build larger generating units. But 
the large units require longer stator 
coils. These insulated, copper-wound 
coils pose a serious problem at oper- 
mae temperatures. The copper, the 
insulation, and the iron that holds 
them, all expand at different rates. If 
you load a generator heavily enough, 
the thermal expansion would over- 
power insulation. It would expand, but 
it wouldn’t return to size on cooling. 
Enough of that would ruin a generator. 


¢ Creating a Product—The urgency of 
this salioen focused pemnelliete at- 
tention on the “gunk” with such in- 
teresting electrical characteristics turned 


up by the pure researchers. In less 
time than usual, their abstraction was 
thrust at the basic researchers. The 
assignment: See if you can incorporate 
these desirable characteristics into a 
material acceptable for insulating. The 
basic researchers found that they could. 
Their success moved the abstraction 
along to the applied research and de- 
velopment engineers. Here’s a material, 
they were told, that ought to be the 
answer for generator insulation. See if 
it can be produced in volume at an 
acceptable price. See if it can be worked 
effectively and economically, and how. 
After much effort, the applied _re- 
search and development people came 
up with the right answer. At this point, 
Westinghouse had a new product. 
¢ Part of a Whole—Not being an end 
product, however, the new material 
progressed along the Westinghouse de- 
velopment spectrum to the design 
engineer. He found it brought a gen- 
erator greatly improved dielectric 
strength, voltage and thermal endur- 
ance, along with better moisture and 
contaminant resistance and chemical 
stability. His job was to use these im- 
proved properties to create a_ better 
generator. You'd pay more for elec- 


tricity today if he hadn’t done that 
successfully. 

¢ Sales Push—Good as Thermalastic 
(the product’s trade name) was, it stil! 
needed to be sold. Electric power 
utilities are cautious buyers, by neces- 
sity. Like Westinghouse, the utilities 
were anxious for a new generator insula- 
tion. But they had to be positive that 
Thermalastic was it. That brought out 
the application engineer. He succeeded, 
too, as the Westinghouse order board 
wiil show. 

¢ Three Types—Broadly, Westing 
house figures its product-development 
work falls into three categories—short- 
term, intermediate and long-term. 

Short-term developments are projects 
you'd expect to complete in 90 to 180 
days. They almost never result in new 
products. Their principal yield is cost 
savings. They may well improve prod 
ucts. During times of material scarcity 
or delays, such developments can keep 
you operating at capacity. 

An_ intermediate-term development 
will take roughly 24 to five years. It 
may vield a wholly new end product, 
improve an existing line to keep it 
competitive, or keep a superior product 
out in front. It ought to yield cost 
saving. 

The long-range development work at 

Westinghouse normally includes any- 
thing that figures to take more than 
five years. Beyond that figure, a proj- 
ect’s life span is open-ended. It may 
yield nothing more salable than a table 
of the mane: A heat of the electrons of 
various metals. Or it may yield some- 
thing like Discaloy, the high-strength, 
high-temperature metal that Westing- 
house is now building into the jet 
engines it makes. In long-term product 
development, you spend a whale of a 
lot of money on abstract physical sci- 
ences in the hope that 15 years hence, 
you'll be out in front. 
e Expensive—Any way you look at it, 
Westinghouse spends a whopping sum 
of money on product development. To 
keep the spectrum sparkling in 1952, 
the company spent more money than 
it made as net profit in 1951, when 
it earned $64.5-million. 

If there were any doubt in the minds 
of Westinghouse people that the in- 
vestment is paying off, they need only 
think of such things as the way one 
short-term project enabled the com- 
pany to head off heavy competition 
and snag a choice order for clectric 
motors. For that story, turn to page 
152. 
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LE OLD 


EASY WAY 


formed at once automatically, as . . . 





that uses induction heating, cuts time of operation to about an 
hour. Rotor now sits vertically, and all joints at an end are 


ays Off Fast 


hour. It was done by a new applica- 
tion of an old technique—induction 
brazing. Here’s how Westinghouse 
solved the problem: 

Considerable theoretical work evolved 
the right kind of insulated, water- 
cooled induction heating coil. Atop it, 
you place the rotor ring, a circular cop- 
per bar. On top of the rotor ring, you 
place a single, circular piece of brazing 
rod. Then the huge rotor is lowered 
vertically onto the ring of brazing rod 
and locked into place. Finally, a circu- 
lar asbestos shicld is positioned around 
the work. 

When the induction heating coil is 
energized, it induces intense heat in the 
rotor ring. Very quickly, the brazing 
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metal melts, the rotor sinks slowly 
through it to the rotor ring, and the 
brazing metal flows around the joints 
where the rotor bars rest on the rotor 
ring. 

After the operator has positioned the 
work and turned on the machine, his 
only function is to check the joints to 
insure that the brazing material has 
flowed properly and has made good 
joints. When he’s satisfied, he turns off 
the power, removes the shield, and lifts 
the rotor off the coil. Then the oper- 
ator positions another rotor ring and 
another brazing rod, upends the rotor, 
lowers it into place again, and brazes 
the other end of the rotor bars. 
¢ Payoff—Because the one contract was 


e AAILLION DOLLAR 
> INDUSTRIAL FUND 
~ TO HELP YOU 





A fund of one million dollars has 
been set up by the Kern County 
Board of Trade to help you locate 
your new plant in Kern County 

Your new buildings, land included, 
con be ready in 90 days for as 
little as 7 dollars a square foot! 


Raw Materials At Your 
Doorstep 

Kern is the 4th leading agricultural 
county in the world with cotton 
grapes, vegetables, livestock 

and Ist in oil and other mineral 
resources. 


Untapped Labor Supply 
95,000 skilled and unskilled work: 


ers, friendly to management. High 
est production records per man 
hour claimed by national firms 
with Kern County plants 


Complete Transportation 
eneat 

Facilities 

Transcontinental airlines, leading 
railroads, competitive truck lines 
and major VU. S. highways are here 
lo distribute your products any 
where—quickly efficiently 


Gas — Power — Sewage 
largest low-cos! surplus of nat 
gas and electrical power ir 
VU. S. Unlimited water upply 
dustrial sewage facilities 
ready. 


Perfect Climate for 
Year-Round Operation 


Pleasant 49° winter ave 
in summer with iT 
Workers and executives 
ovidoor living - 


Western Markets for 
Your Product 


Los Angeles——120 miles, San F 
cisco—300 miles. Fast, efficient 
transportation to all expanding 


western markets 


An Industrial District for 
Your Plant 
Ready now—155-acre zoned in 
dustrial tract . Spur railroad 
trackage serviced by Southern Pa 
cific and Santa Fe adjacent to 
main U. S. Highways sewage 
facilities . . . water and power 
supply +» Your plent ready in 90 
days. 
Write today for free folders— 
or specific, confidential infor- 


James B. Radoumis, 
KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
?. ©. Box 1312 Bakersfield, California 







PROJECT aimed at finding a more efficient, economical 


method was handled by a group of Westinghouse 
specialists. In six months they evolved. . . 


Quick Project 


HARD WAY of brazing bars of rotor to rotor rings took 


four days. Worker applied brazing material 
with hand tools, did each joint individually. 


TEAMWORK: (foreground) manufactur- 
ing special assignments, front left; research, 
center; manufacturing engineering. 
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Some time ago, Westinghouse found 
itself matching bids with a number of 
other firms for a huge order of large 
electric motors. 

Since so many motors would be run 
off, it looked as if Westinghouse might 
be able to cut production costs. Even- 
tually, the company got the job when 
it turned up some big savings—particu- 
larly through a six-month project that 
led to a new method of brazing both 
ends of rotor bars to the motor’s two 
rotor rings. The case is a good ex- 
ample of what speedy development 
work can do. 
¢ Old Way—In the largest size motor 
ordered, there were several hundred 
such connections. ‘Traditionally, a 


workman used hand tools to make these 
connections. He had to make each 
joint individually. Because this method 
was so slow, each motor took four days 
Although this was doing it the hard 
way, ordinarily not much could be done 
about it. Motors of such usually 
are ordered singly, or in two threes 
There was little economic tivation 
to invest the time, money, and engineer 
ing brains required to develop a better 
way. Thus, the sheer size of the new 
contract was the significant thing. Such 
an order justified considerable invest 
ment of all three. 
e New Method—Within six months. 
Westinghouse had cut the t of this 
operation from four days t bout an 
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Short stories of savings with US'S Stee), 








Stainless steel jackets on three slasher roils 
save $163.47 per year in maintenance costs. 


@ Before they installed Stainless steel jackets on the sizing and 
finishing rolls of three slashers, Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., 
spent $110.40 every year for cleaning the cast iron rolls previously 
used. Now they save this maintenance expense and also eliminate a 
twice yearly, 8-hour shut down for cleaning. 

Because the stainless jackets eliminate rust, more than 1000 
additional yards of fabric are produced per yard of slasher cloth— 
a saving of $53.07 in slasher cloth. These maintenance savings alone 
paid the entire cost of the Stainless Steel roll jackets in less than 
two years. 


Hot water tanks weigh 16% less, require 27% less steel, 
cost 15% less to ship when built with U-S-S COR-TEN steel. 


@ By using U’S’S Cor-TEn steel in place of carbon steel in their 
“Dura-Stone lined’”’ water heaters and water softeners, the Troop 
Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been able to reduce shell 
thickness in some of these units as much as 31%, an average of 
27% on all units. 

This weight saving in the shell, reduces the total weight of the 
units about 16%, makes them more readily handled and easier to 
install. Shipping costs are 15% lower—a sizeable saving when 
distant markets are being served. 

In fabrication, the manufacturer reports, U-S-S Cor-TEn steel 
offers further worthwhile advantages. Because it is stiffer it forms 
more smoothly in the bending rolls—fluting difficulties dis- 
appear. In welding, Cor-TEn steel behaves better than plain 
steel, does not tend to burn away under the arc, so welding 
is easier and faster. 


JNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AMERICAN STEEL & 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - 
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WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA UNITED STATES 
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Free-cutting, prehardened CARILLOY FC steel! cuts cost 
by increasing output 14.3%, increasing tool life 300% 


@ In producing the heavy-duty drum shafts for their famous ‘Pipe 
Layer,” the Trackson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., formerly used 4'4” 
round AISI-4140 heat treated to 269-321 Brinell. Machining was 
extremely difficult. Tools wore out fast. Production was slow 

U-‘S’S metallurgists recommended a change to free-cutting FC 
steel. It solved the problem. Now they turn out 8 shafts per day 
instead of 7 . . . mechanical properties are better . . . tools last 
three times as long. “‘As a result,’’ says Trackson’s purchasing agent, 
“we feel that many of our applications requiring considerable ma- 
chining should be made of this (FC) steel.” 


foe fowr Compor'g 


—do what these manufacturers have done, 
Bring your steel problems to us. 

Whether you are faced with the necessity 
of switching over from a steel you normally 
buy to an alternate grade containing less 
critical materials, or just want to get better 
performance out of the steels you are using, 
we believe we can help you. 

The metallurgists and steel engineers we 
have assigned to this important job of help- 
ing you use steel more effectively, bring to 
your problems wide experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge not only of steel but the 
very latest ideas and time-saving techniques 
in the working and treatment of steel. To 
obtain their help call the nearest U’S’S Dis- 
trict Sales Office or write to United States 
Steel, Room 2809-N,525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


UsS Onby STEEL tan. lo 20 many gobs 20 wil 


MBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
§ STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


MPANY. NEW 
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P r ool « the value of letting the 


Employers Mutuals Team work with you 
and your employees is furnished by the 
experience records of our policyholder- 
owners. These records reveal instance 
after instance of dramatic reductions 


in accident rates and costs... better 


employee morale and health habits... 


smoother production... 


lower premium costs! 


Write for full details. 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


4. EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Home Ofer: Wassn, Winorin Of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities ...Consult your telephone directory a 
S cay 


MpLOYERS 
a 5 z 
puTual ~ 
% os WAUSAU 


* 





Employers Mutuals-write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance, 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“”... the real investment 
here is in the people who 
helped make the develop- 
ment...” 

PROJECT stérts on p. 152 


large enough both to justify and com- 
mand the time, the talents, and the 
money that this development required, 
Westinghouse now has a better way 
of making large motors, for orders of 
any size. 

Along with the investment in this 
project, more money has been spent 
developing some offshoots of the 
process that suggested themselves 
while it was being worked out. West- 
inghouse chooses not to discuss them, 
but some are now in use. All told, the 
development work on these offshoots 
has extended over a period of several 
years, although this application was 
working in six months. 

So you might say that Westinghouse 
has developed a real capital asset, even 
though relatively little of it could show 
on a balance sheet. 
¢ Outlay—Figure it this way: When 
you know how to do it—which is some 
thousand man-hours after you tackle 
the problem—you can build an effective 
induction coil and an insulating shield 
relatively inexpensively. 

On the a0 you'll need some 
fairly expensive electrical apparatus to 
power the job. That’s pretty intangi- 
ble, though, from a bookkeeping point 
of view. It’s likely that if you’re good 
enough to be asked to bid on orders 
like this, you have such equipment al- 
ready. 

So the real investment here is in 
the “an who helped in making the 
development. You had to have them on 
the pavroll when the need arose, and, 
in a period of engineering manpower 
shortage, you had to be able to divert 
these people from other work to this 
project. 

Primarily, this development was the 
work of a group that included men 
from four sections—Manufacturing En- 
gineering, Design Engineering, Meth- 
ods Engineering, and Tool Design. 
These people were involved with the 
development from start to finish. At 
various times, and to varying degrees, 
they were helped by men from these 
departments: Research, Quality Con- 
trol, and Production, and the Metals 
Joining Laboratory. 

While projects such as this one are 
cutting costs and boosting profits for 
Westinghouse, the company is keeping 
even bigger irons hot. In another cor- 
ner of the Westinghouse plant (page 
156), a corps of specialists is busy on 
the job of evolving new products, re- 
vamping old ones. 
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4. A linestarter is a 
dircuit-control device, 
must interrupt heavy 
currents promptly. Re- 
is a big technical chal- 
lenge. ie | 5 ‘Thee dah eeaincns's at cae at fe 


start dreanfing up new ideas on struc- 
ture and appearance. 
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1 0 Once they’re agreed, production men 
get busy on materials, tools, dies, as 
engineer cleans up design. 


a nl ea a 
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1 4 With its new linestarter (left), Westinghouse again has a fully competitive item. 


It has worked in improvements as they developed, so its design should stick for five 
to 10 years, That’s how Westinghouse goes about . . . 


Revamp a Product 
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When Westinghouse set about r 
designing its linestarters, it turned the 
spotlight on an intricate mechanism 
and took on a batch of thorny problem 
¢ Control Job—Basically, a linestarter 
and the light switch on your wall ar 
the same thing—circuit-control devi 
But the linestarter isn’t on your wall 
and for that reason it has to be a com 
plicated device. It may serve in an ex 
plosive, moist, or dusty atmosphere. It 
may have to switch on and off ceas 
lessly, on one-second or two-second 
cycles. 

Because it controls key function 
production setups, it must be utter! 
reliable. It has to provide overload pri 
tection, or a motor could be destroyed 
and shut down a strategic tool. Th 
heavy currents resist control, but the 
linestarter must interrupt them in 
stantly. It must snuff out the inevitabl 
arc before it gets a chance to destroy 
the mechanism, fuse its working part 
¢ Design Factors—Then, too, a new 
product line has to be new. A reshaped 
case and a different paint job may look 
nice, but will they sell? Or does th 
competition force you into new con 
cepts, as well as improved materials 
and circuits, greater economy and dk 
pendability? 

All the while, the engineer must be 
mindful of a big limiting factor—cost 
In the early consultations, a “not-to 
exceed” cost limit is set. When th 
first models are ready, there’s another 
cost check. From sketches and esti 
mates of parts, the tool engineer gets up 
a list of tools needed. Time-study 
people then assign time values for each 
part, determine who would manufa 
ture it. 

Accounting men study a bill of ma 
terials, assign material charges, and 
multiply them by the time values. Add 
in the cost of assembly, and the engi 
neer at last knows whether his dreams 
mect the over-all limit. A final cost 
analysis is made just before full-scale 
production starts. 
© A Team—The cost operation point 
up the fact that while the venture 
mainly in one man’s hands, its ramifica 
tions involve many others in the West 
inghouse organization. Once a plan 
O.K.'d, production men must work 
out materials for the new model, close 
out materials and parts for the old. Th 
order service manager must worry ove! 
the balance of old and new lines 
that everyone knows where he stand 
in the transition period 
¢ Contrast—In sharp contrast with th 
manner in which projects such as thi 
create and revise products and theit 
components is the long-range, pure 
research project—where aims are unce! 
tain and results range from virtual! 
nothing to revolutionary materials and 
concepts. To see how one of these i 
scheduled, turn to page 158 
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2 Theit first step: amassing marketing 3 Then the project is handed over to 
and technical data, conferring to thrash supervisory design. engineer J. D. Ellis. 
out what the new line should offer. Essentially, it is his baby. 


6 These ideas are tested. The first ones 7 Finally, a design specification, samples 8 These ‘guide the lab model maker in 
often fail. They can’t be too costly are made up from which draftsmen the shop in getting out the fist com- 
or intricate. make sketches and detailed drawings. plete test models. 


13. oe there's a last 
cost analysis and a 
complete report by the 
design engineer which 
must be approved by 
everyone who'll han- 


dle the linestarter. 
11 First parts made are checked over. 12 Throughout this stage, the pilot 
Design and methods engineers work models are tested for such things as 
out assembly patterns, plan fixtures. proper tolerances, possible flaws. 


Investing Two Years to 
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Pure Research: Long-Shot Bet 


Fifteen years of exploring a basic question about 
coldest temperatures may or may not unearth information 
that's marketable. Westinghouse feels it's worth the gamble. 


In an almost unbelievably cluttered 
office-workroom on the second floor of 
Westinghouse’s East Pittsburgh _ re- 
search labs is housed the headquarters 
of the company’s cryogenics program. 
There, a number of youngish Ph. D.’s 
are trying to answer in great detail a 

uestion that might be considered a 
classic abstraction: How cold can you 
et? 

¢ Hardest Degree—Kight now, the an- 
swer is: at least 458.7F below zero. 
That’s not too hard. But the single 
degree that remains between this tem- 
perature and absolute zero (—459.7F) 
is fierce. Down to one degree above 
absolute zero, you have only to liquefy 
helium. For temperatures below that, 
there’s a technique known as the adia- 
batic demagnetization of paramagnetic 
salts. 

And you can’t just forget that last 
degree, either. In cryogenics, or ex- 
tremely low-temperature research, you'll 
find as many startling things of scien- 
tific interest between .1 and | degrees, 
absolute, as you will between, say, 30 
and 300, or 300 to 3,000 degrees above 
absolute zero. 
¢ Paradox—The average person usually 
thinks of Westinghouse in terms of 
electric motors, or appliances, or tur- 
bine-generators, or electrical apparatus 
of all descriptions. It’s a great big in- 
dustrial company in the 70% federal 
income tax bracket. Moreover, it has a 
couple of tough unions to deal with, 
as well as a resounding, rather short- 
term corporate debt with a severe pay- 
back schedule. 

Thus, it’s pretty startling to find that 
the company is making a serious in- 
vestment in that last degree above abso- 
lute zero. And when the scientists tell 
you that they figure on compiling a 
table of the specific heats of the elec- 
trons of various metals, you can only 
wonder if this will produce the revenue 
of, say, a snappy TV line, or a good re- 
frigerator. 
¢ Potentialities—Cryogenics, which is 
only one phase of Westinghouse’s 
broad pure research program, thus is 
a pretty good example of that phase of 
product development in which you toss 
a loaf of bread on the water and estab- 
lish a five-year to 15-year dogwatch to 
see if it returns as a bakery. Neither 
these scientists nor anyone else at 
Westinghouse can tell you what value 
the work will have in the marketplace 
15 years hence. They can, of course, 
give you some idea of the general 
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direction in which they think it should 
lead and the potentialities they have in 
mind. 

Even the layman knows, for instance, 
that at extremely low temperatures, a 
number of materials show the most un- 
likely properties. For example, iron, a 
poor electrical conductor at conven- 
tional temperatures, becomes a fabulous 
conductor way down near absolute zero. 
¢ Practical Value—It’s truc, of course, 
that it doesn’t seem sensible to re- 
frigerate a transmission line so that you 
could use a cheap iron wire to carry 
more electricity than a costlier alumi- 
num conductor does at conventional 
temperatures. But that doesn’t mean 
that extreme temperatures, high or low, 
have no practical application. 

For one thing, the very high tempera- 
tures of an atomic feta thir seem al- 
ready to have been useful as the trigger 
of am H-bomb. And a development 
made by these Westinghouse people— 
more or less as a laboratory tool—indi- 
cates how to cut the cost of helium gas 
transportation, perhaps by a factor of 
five. They have developed a container 
that stores liquid helium for long pe- 
riods, thus making it possible for al- 
most any group interested in cryogenics 
to obtain liquid helium without pro- 
ducing it themselves. Previously, this 
research was limited to those who could 
afford the extremely expensive equip- 
ment needed to liquefy hheliain. 

From the specie heat compilations 
now under way, scientists will be able 
to determine the  electronic-energy- 
level structures of materials. With that 
knowledge, you could predict with ex- 
quisite precision what the results of a 
given alloying process would be. That 
would please the metallurgists no end, 
not to mention all the people who con- 
sume metals, including Westinghouse. 
¢ The Long Run—But the fact that 
you can imagine today how you ought 
to be able to profit 15 years hence from 
current cryogenics research doesn’t 
mean that your gold mine necessarily 
lies where you think it will be. It might 
be in some development as yet unim- 
agined. Or it might never turn up. 

The most basic rationalization of all 
is that whether or not Westinghouse 
cryogenics ever contributes a nickel to 
Westinghouse’s net, it can’t help but 
teach the company some things it 
didn’t know before. And all human 
history is just a long demonstration of 
the fact that it’s hard to be wrong that 


way. 
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way to organize the exploitation of the 
new resources. 

Now, says Dr. Webb, the frontier is 
closed, there’s no more open land for 
the claiming, and individualism is giv- 
ing way to collectivism. 
¢No More Frontier—While we still 
have undeveloped areas like the Ameri- 
can Far North, the interiors of Africa 
and Australia, the Amazon Basin, and 
parts of Asia, Dr. Webb’s flat statement 
seems incongruous. But, he says, about 
50 years ago governments ran out of 
public land to distribute, and in 1930 
the world’s population density had 
reached that of the Europe of 1500. 

“The land has only so much to 
offer,” he says, “and when it is crowded, 
it has less to offer each one. . . . Re- 
gardless of any techniques which may 
be developed to extract more from the 
land, there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go. And if our techniques speed 
up the process of utilization and de- 
struction, as they are now doing, they 
hasten the day when the substance . 
on which a swollen population tem- 
porarily subsists will approach scarcity 
or exhaustion.” 

He notes that mankind vearns des- 
perately for more frontier, to keep up 
the pace and adventure of the good old 
days. But he contends that man is 
doomed to disillusionment. 
¢ Geography Fails—Dr. Webb argues 
that presently underdeveloped zones of 
the world are mere fringes, not a fron- 
tier. “Even a pioneer,” he says, “knows, 
or can easily find out, that there is 
probably something the matter with 
most of the unoccupied spaces of the 
earth, else more people would be there.” 
That goes for the Amazon’s jungles and 
Alaska’s “blanket of snow.” 
¢ Science Fails—The author scoffs at 
the so-called scientific frontier as “the 
most plausible, the most respectable, 
and it may well be, the most perni- 
cious.” 

“The frontier,” he writes, “added 
something extra to what was present.... 
Science makes more finished materials 
available, but the frontier provided 
more room and more raw matcrials.” 

He cites the example of scientific 
farming methods that double or quad- 
ruple the vield of an acre. This achieve- 
ment doesn’t impress him, for it adds 
only depth to our resources of land— 
not length and breadth as the dis- 
covery of new lands did. And he adds, 
“If technology does to the third di- 
mension [in exhausting resources] what 
it has already done to the first two, the 
earth will be poor indeed.” 
¢ What’s Ahead—Webb has a definite 
idea of how society will develop as the 
fronticr boom loses momentum. 

“Society as it thickens will become 
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How to make parts come clean 
--. at the push of a button 


Gt -takeos only 8 seconds to remove the enamel insulation from the 
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ping, preparatory to soldering, is done with Osborn power brushing .. . 
automatically ... at the push of a button. 

Wire stripping is typical of thousands of cleaning operations throughout 
Industry which have been simplified and speeded by Osborn Power Brushes. 
Your Osborn Brushing Analyst is experienced in finding solutions to clean- 
ing and finishing problems of all kinds. 

His service is backed by the extensive engineering facilities of Osborn, 
to devise brushing methods and special machines to help you. There is no 
obligation. Call today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
A-2, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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“Date. The Great Frontier (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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. . » but not before people had built 
up huge capital wealth by exploiting 
the frontier’s resources for 400 years. 
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WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB SAYS WE'VE COME TO- 


The End of the Great 


The 400-year boom that began in 
1500, and that was based on _ the 
opening of a new frontier, is dead 
or dying. We are headed back into the 
crystallized, corporate society of me- 
dieval times. 

That is the depressing thesis of The 
Great Frontier, a book by Dr. Walter 
Prescott Webb (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$5). 

Dr. Webb, a University of Texas his- 
tory professor, lays the prevalence of 
neurosis in Western society today to the 
fact that we hate to admit the expan- 
sion days are over. 
¢ Fronticr Boy—Dr. Webb grew up in 
West Texas when it was still a frontier 
land. This has undoubtedly colored his 
attitude toward the frontier and _ its 
place in the historical picture. He has 
written four books on this theme, ex- 
panding their scope by stages from a 
purely regional concept to a worldwide 
view. His first study was.on the Texas 
Rangers, his second on the Great 
Plains, his third on the nation. 


The newest book comes out of the 
writing of its predecessor, Divided We 
Stand: The Crisis of a Frontierless De- 
mocracy. It has been 16 years in re- 
search and rewriting. 

These studies of the frontier have led 
Webb to put an extreme emphasis on 
the geographical expansion of Western 
civilization over the past 400 years. He 
thinks the windfalls it produced—the 
rapid increase in wealth that didn’t 
really have to be sweated for—account 
for most of the best features of the past 
centuries: the rising living standards, 
the individual initiative, the loose demo- 
cratic forms of society. 

Most sophisticated readers will figure 
that Webb is overemphasizing one ele- 
ment, is underplaying, for instance, the 
machine frontier, which was being ex- 
ploited during the same period. All the 
same, his very overemphasis casts a re- 
vealing light on some of the puzzling 
and important ways in which the emer- 
gent 20th century society differs from 
its predecessors. 
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Frontier 


¢ Definitions—In Webb's hypothesis, 
Europe in 1500 was the Metropolis, “a 
cultural center holding everything 
pertaining to Western civilization”; the 
“empty lands” of the Americas, Aus 
tralia, and South Africa made up the 
Great Frontier. He draws a rather arbi- 
trary line barring Asia from either cate 
gory since it was “actually civilized and 
densely populated” by 1500. And he 
rules most of Africa out of the frontier. 
Dr. Webb marks 1890 or 1900 as the 
end of the Great Frontie: “sud- 
den, continuing, and ever-increasing 
flood of wealth precipitated on the 
Metropolis a business boom such as the 
world had never known before and 
probably can never know again.” 
From 1500 to 1900, savs, the 
world’s frontier provided a windfall of 
wealth. It created a climate in which 
democracy and capitalism flourished: 
democracy because the frontier put a 
premium on the individual's enterprise 
and importance in government, capital 
ism because it proved to be the ideal 
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Position Vacant === 


Process Engineers, Process Chemists, A 
Chemists for Chemical-Metallurgical industry. 
Chemical, Metallurgical, Mechanical and In- 
dustrial Engineers or Chemists with one to five 
years experience in industry preferred. Loca- 
tion Southwest. P-6651, Business Week. 
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Manufacturer's Representative wanted oy ie 


ducer all types cold punched nuts. R 
Business eek. 
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experience representing manufacturer com- 
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“...‘a society where secur- 


ity is guaranteed and obedi- 
ence expected’ .. .” 
BOOKS starts on p. 160 


more closely integrated,” he says, “and 
its members more interdependent. Gov- 
ernments will tend to become stronger, 
using more compulsion in order to meet 
their obligations. There will be a ten- 
dency toward socialization as now ex- 
hibited in the United States and Great 
Britain or toward absolutism as ex- 
hibited by the fascist states and by 
Russia. 

“The loose democracy belonged to a 
frontier stage of society. The individual 
will become relatively less important 
and will tend to lose his identity in a 
growing corporate life. 

“Food and clothing should . . . re- 
main high in cost and go higher as 
population increases while land be- 
comes relatively scarcer. The passing 
of free land should be registered by the 
passing of cheap food. Famine will con- 
tinue to afflict overpopulated countries, 


_and may return to Europe in spite of 


science, 

“Capitalism of the 19th Century ty 
will decline with the passing of the 
boom on which it fed. Its demand for 
area expansion cannot be met much 
longer.’ 

mpetition—On the frontier, says 
Dr. Webb, men competed but without 
needing to take wealth from their 
neighbors. “As long as wealth was fall- 
ing from above, competition could go 
on among individuals without resulting 
in monopoly. . . . The frontier always 
had something for him who had been 
crowded out by a competitor.” 

After about 1900, he says, “the gov- 
ernment or sovereign could no longer 
sweeten the game or provide a stake 
for the losers. Therefore, competition 
could and did proceed toward monop- 
oly, leading to the demand that com- 
petition be curbed, monopoly forbid- 
den, and laissez-faire prose tcl 
¢ The Corporation—The modern busi- 
ness corporation, says Webb, emerged 
as “the institutionalization of the ideals 
and practices of individual men at work 
in a condition of great abundance.” It 
grew up as the owner of the increas- 
ingly complex tools that were needed 
to exploit the frontier, where “no ex- 
pense involved in inventing and prov- 
ing a machine was too great, provided it 
would speed the work.” 

Now the corporation has become 
what the individual once was—the unit 
that produces wealth. “To the extent 
that the corporation has succeeded— 
and its success has been spectacular— 
the individual has ceased to be im- 
portant in the old way, ceased to be 


anything more than a dependent mem- 
ber of a group.” 

¢ Democracy—Our reluctance to accept 
the new status makes us self-conscious, 
less sure about our democracy, Dr. 
Webb believes. Otherwise, “why so 
much noise about something everyone 
is supposed to desire, something once 
so natural and so generally accepted 
that little comment was made on it?” 

“The most durable institution,” he 
adds, “is one that men support by in- 
stinct, almost unconsciously. It may 
be, therefore, not wholly a good sign 
that we are becoming so conscious of 
our democracy.” 

We have never thought of our fron- 
tier way of life as socialism, Dr. Webb 
says, because “the government started 
with the property from scratch and dis- 
tributed it in such a way as to cause 
the individual to feel, erroneously, that 
he earned it.” 

“Every farmer, every railroad om J 

nate, every holder of patent monopoly 
or beneficiary of a protective tariff,” he 
says, “honestly cieved that he was 
earning all he get by the sweat of his 
brow or equivalent perspiration of his 
nervous system.” 
e The Individual—As an anonymous 
member of the group, Dr. Webb says, 
the individual must now find creative 
outlets in avocations, as the growing 
number of retired people are doing. 

“In a society where security is guar- 
anteed and obedience expected,” he 
says, “it is going to require a sheer act 
of will . . . to work out a new individ- 
ualism worthy of the name. The num- 
ber who do it should be about equal or 

roportional to the number who made 
me sabe under the old system.” 

e Everyone—To society as a whole, 
Webb offers this chance to prolong the 
frontier boom: Develop the remaining 
frontier areas, whatever the cost. He 
sees little value in efforts of the U.N. 
and the U.S. to “re-establish the col- 
lapsed economy of western Europe.” 

“Expenditures now being made in 
the Old World . . . are of the nature of 
a doctor’s bill, an expense which must 
be stood for with no expectation of a 
direct recovery or return. The develop- 
ment of the frontier is like the opening 
up of a land where the patient 
may improve in health and prosperity.” 

The author speaks, too, of the possi- 
bility of turning the waters of the Medi- 
terranean into the Sahara Desert to 
make sterile regions productive. And 
the flood waters of the Mississippi 
could transform Great Salt Lake into 
a reservoir for irrigation. 

“It is not absurd to say that the 
money now being thrown into Europe 
and Asia would be sufficient to dam 
most of the rivers of the world and to 
pay for the other services that are neces- 
sary in making latent resources avail- 


able.” 
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If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person than he, if he had the power, 


would be justified in silencing mankind. 
(On Liberty, 1859) 


STUART MILL on freedom of speech 


ARTIST: RAYMOND A. BALLINCER 


GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN ... ONE OF A SERTES CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA re / 





THE TREND 





Dwight D. Eisenhower does not lack for ad- 
vice as he prepares for the responsibilities of power 
he will assume on Inauguration Day. It has been 
coming to him in prodigious quantity from many 
sources: from the men he has named to work 
with him in the new Administration, from friends 
and associates whose ideas have been sought or 
volunteered, from thousands of unsolicited letters, 
and from column after countless column of dense 
type in newspapers and magazines of every descrip- 
tion. 

Like most nonstandardized things produced 
in such vast quantity, the quality of the advice 
Eisenhower is getting is somewhat uneven. But 
that is only natural. We, at any rate, are not now 
going to add anything to the superabundant 
supply. 

Later, inevitably, there will be occasions when 
we will not resist the impulse to offer a word of 
counsel to our 34th President. We are not aban- 
doning the franchise. For the present, however, 
all we want to do is wish him wisdom, strength, 
and good will; loyal, able, and honest associates; 
and hope for the sake of the world that the 
Eisenhower luck continues to hold. 


A Business Identity 


Beyond that, what we have to say as a text 
for Inauguration Day is directed to those busi- 
nessmen who are not going to Washington. Con- 
trary to the notion disseminated by some zealots 
of the New and Fair Deal, there are quite a few 
businessmen who are not leaving the direction of 
private enterprises from Maine to California to 
become federal officeholders in the nation’s 
capital. 

It is true, of course, that Eisenhower will start 
his term with more of a businessman’s Adminis- 
tration than any other President in our history. 
This very fact gives to the new Administration a 
character and identity that has great political 
importance. To the multimillion American elec- 
torate, this is business’ show. 

If it produces good government, American 
business will return to that high place in public 
opinion which it lost in 1929. The free enter- 
prise system will be bulwarked with greater popu- 
lar support than it has had since the 20th century 


On the Advent of a New Administration 


brought its systematic confusion between collec- 
tivism and Utopia. 


Effect on Business 


If the new Administration is found wanting, it 
is not only Eisenhower and the Republican Party 
that will suffer political consequences. ‘The busi- 
ness community and our business system may be 
the most serious casualties. 

Hence, while the virtue of restraint, statesman- 
ship, and cooperation in the national interest is 
urged upon business along with organized labor, 
organized agriculture, and other economic groups, 
the plea—or admonition—has deeper meaning for 
business. 

Given an Administration that fails—fails to 
keep the American standard of living at high 
level, fails to maintain employment, fails to re- 
cord social progress, or fails to hold to higher 
integrity and responsibility in government—the 
electorate will be in no mood to distinguish be 
tween businessmen-at-home and businessmen-on- 
leave who are running the government. Both will 
feel the reprisals of public scorn. And the Ameri- 
can business system may never again have the 
chance it now has to move permanently out of 
the doghouse. 


A Part to Play 


That this, too, should hang in the balance of 
the next four years adds to the great burden that 
history has put upon Eisenhower. But it is one 
part of his load that the leaders of industry can— 
and must—help him carry. 

These men, particularly those who make policy 
decisions for large corporations, must now, more 
than ever before, subject each policy of theirs to 
even more rigorous examination. Each policy 
should meet the test of being wise and construc- 
tive—not merely from the standpoint of their 
own companies, but from the standpoint of the 
whole country. 

If these leaders of industry will do this with 
clear vision and high purpose, they will contribute 
much to the success of the new Administration 
and to the life and strength of the free enterprise 
system in America. 
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Another new development using 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical ~~ =~ 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this 
vinyl sponge mop. We supply the Geon resin only. 


Lookeineg for Sales [dons that Clean Up? 


TS improvements in this revolu- 
tionary mop begin with the material 


itself. This one consists of sponge-like 


strings made from Geon paste resin 
These strings absorb more water, clean 
better and, of course, shed no lint. The 
mop is easy to wring dry and always 
smells outdoor-fresh. Choice of four 
bright colors that bring life into any 
kitchen, 

This mop is an example of a good sales 
idea—another hit for Geon polyviny! 
materials, famous for bringing a new 
sales lift into so many products. Durable 
flooring, handsome draperies, rot-and 


mildew-proof sails, delicate fish lures, 
even a rigid material that can be sawed, 
welded, machined or drilled—are typical 
Geon-helped successes. 

Geon paste resin is just one of the 
Geon family of materials that includes 
other special-purpose resins, plastic 
granules and liquid latex. They can be 
used for coating, molding, casting or 
dipping. And they can make products 
resistant to heat and cold, water, abrasion, 
oils, greases and most chemicals, 

Perhaps Geon is the answer to your sales 
problem—a means of helping you de- 
velop or improve more saleable products. 


For technical information, just write 
Dept. A-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 





